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The  study  points  out  that  Chinese  philosophy  of  education  and 
other  aspects  of  culture  presently  are  undergoing  a  transformation, 
trying  to  integrate  the  merits  of  Western  and  Chinese  cultures,  thus 
constructing  a  new  mind.  The  similarities  and  even  the  differences 
between  John  Dewey's  philosophy  and  Neo-Confucianism  can  contribute  to 
the  integration.  As  shown  by  the  recent  development  of  Sun  Yat-senism 
on  Taiwan,  the  integration  has  begun,  though  it  is  not  yet  complete. 
Educational  progress  on  Taiwan  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  has  been 
great,  but  educators  still  confront  some  fundamental  problems.  They 
must  formulate  a  modern  conception  of  education  before  they  can  work  to 
solve  problems;  what  they  need  today  is  a  new  general  educational 
theory., 

The  method  of  Western  philosophy  is  used  in  the  study:  descriptive- 
analytic,  critical — evaluative,  and  speculative.  The  study  discusses 


vm 


the  educational  problems  Taiwan  faces  today;  explicates  the  character- 
istics of  Neo-Confucianism  and  their  implications  for  modern  Chinese 
education;  traces  the  characteristics  of  Western  culture  and  its  impact 
on  China  with  a  focus  on  John  Dewey's  pragmatic  influence  and  the 
potential  use  of  analytic  method  in  clarifying  modern  Chinese 
educational  theory  for  modern  China. 

Some  suggestions  are  given  in  the  study.  The  new  philosophy  of 
education  for  modern  China  in  Taiwan  must  be  progressive  and  democratic. 
Education  must  aim  to  create  "perfect"  members — modern  sages — or  at 
least  qualified  members — modern  gentlepersons — of  democracy.  The  modern 
sage  is  one  who  can  communicate  with  others  empathetically,  control 
desires,  has  enthusiasm  for  public  service,  has  courage  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done,  is  creative  and  flexible  in  problem-solving,  has  independent 
and  intelligent  judgment  and  wisdom,  is  able  to  work  cooperatively  with 
others,  and  is  calm  in  chaotic  circumstances  so  that  wisdom  and 
intelligence  can  operate.  The  characteristics  of  the  "modern  sage" 
will  change  if  human  and  societal  situations  change.   Educational 
content  and  methods  to  foster  this  aim  should  be  adopted;  otherwise 
they  must  be  reconstructed  or  discarded. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  AND 
FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


Introduction 

The  cultural  crisis  of  modern  China  arose  from  the  impact  of 
Western  civilization,  which  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  values  and 
loss  of  faith  in  their  cultural  heritage  among  the  Chinese  people, 
particularly  among  intellectuals.  The  Western  impact  began  with  the 
war  between  China  and  Britain  in  1840,  which  ended  when  China  was 
defeated  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.  By  the  treaty,  China  agreed 
to  open  five  ports  to  trade,  to  cede  Hong  Kong  to  Britain,  and  to  pay 
the  English  an  indemnity  of  21,000,000  Chinese  dollars. 1 

In  addition,  China  was  forced  to  pay  a  uniform  5  percent  ad  valorem 
tariff  on  exports  and  imports  and  granted  Britain  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  And,  most  important  of  all,  China  was 
forced  to  abolish  its  traditional  system  of  international  relations. 
For  many  centuries,  China  had  been  the  most  powerful  country  in  Asia 
and  received  tribute  from  neighboring  nations.  Although  colonialism 
was  alien  to  China,  and  China  seldom  interfered  with  their  internal 
affairs,  these  small  countries  were  regarded  as  subject  satellites. 
This  traditional  system  of  international  relations  was  contrary  to  the 
international  law  of  the  West,  such  as  the  principles  of  the  equality 
of  states  and  the  freedom  of  foreign  trade.  The  Treaty  of  Nanking  broke 


this  traditional  system  and  injured  the  feeling  of  superiority  and 
dignity  of  the  Chinese  people. 

But  these  events  were  just  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  of  change 
and  frustration  the  old  empire  encountered  in  the  following  decades. 
More  unequal  treaties  were  concluded,  territory  was  ceded,  and  indemnity 
was  paid  again  and  again  to  victorious  invaders  from  the  West.  In 
October  1856,  the  joint  navy  of  Britain  and  France  attacked  China  and 
defeated  her  again.  As  a  result,  China  opened  more  ports  and  permitted 
foreign  ships  to  trade  on  the  Yangtze  River.  These  two  wars  served  to 
convince  China's  influential  intellectuals  and  political  leaders  of  the 
military  superiority  of  the  West.  Lin  Tse-hsu  (1785-1850),  Wei  Yuan 
(1794-1857),  Tseng  Kuo-feng  (1811-1872),  Lee  Hong-chang  (1823-1901), 
and  others  so  admired  the  strength  of  Western  weapons  and  warships  that 
they  strongly  urged  the  government  to  purchase  and  even  to  manufacture 
them.   In  1860s,  China's  Self -Strengthening  Movement  was  started.   Its 
purpose  was  to  learn  and  imitate  the  Western  technology  for  producing 
weapons  and  warships  and  the  West's  methods  of  training  troops. 

If  China  was  to  emulate  the  West,  its  citizens  would  have  to 
learn  Western  languages.  Thus  the  first  institute  of  forign  languages, 
Tung  Wen  Kuang,  was  established  in  Peking  in  1862.  This  laid  (a  new 
basis  for  the  development  of  modern  Chinese  education,  and  many  new 
institutions  of  education  and  schools  were  established  in  the  following 
decades. 

In  order  to  improve  diplomatic  relations,  the  Manchu  government 
worked  to  conclude  more  equal  treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  to 
station  diplomats  abroad.   But  during  the  fifty-five  years  between  the 


Opium  War  between  China  and  Britain  in  1840  and  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
in  1894,  China's  understanding  of  the  West  was  still  superficial.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  intellectuals,  what  the  Western  powers  offered 
was  no  more  than  excellent  weapons  and  well-trained  troops.  The  Chinese 
knew  nothing  about  the  strength  of  Western  philosophy  and  politics,  j 
Intellectuals  believed  that  if  China  could  have  the  same  weapons,  ships, 
and  troops  as  the  Western  powers  did,  she  too  would  again  be  a  powerful 
nation.  Therefore,  in  some  forty  years  the  Manchu  government  practiced 
a  policy  of  learning  from  Western  technology  and  military  training, 
called  the  Self-Strengthening  Movement.  But  successive  defeats  in  the 
Sino-Japanesc  War  of  1894  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900  revealed  the 
failure  of  the  Self-Strengthening  Movement  and  the  belief  that 
militarism  and  technology  alone  could  make  a  nation  strong. 

Hostilities  between  China  and  Japan  broke  out  in  July  1894  when 
Japan  launched  a  surprise  attack  on  Chinese  warships  and  transports 
near  Korea.  Chinese  forces  were  quickly  defeated  both  on  land  and  at 
sea.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in 
1895.  Under  this  treaty,  China  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity 
and  cede  Formosa  (Taiwan)  and  the  Pescadores  to  Japan.  While  Japan 
emerged  from  the  war  as  a  great  power,  China's  prestige  reached  its 
nadir.   Four  years  later,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  flared  in  North  China. 
This  was  a  reaction  against  imperialism.  The  Boxers  were  originally  an 
outlawed  secret  society  and  were  harshly  suppressed  by  Ch'ing  government 
in  the  nineteenth  century.   In  1898  they  became  active  and  claimed  that 
religious  magic  made  them  invulnerable  to  Western  bullets.  They  soon 
took  on  an  anti-foreign  flavor.   At  first  local  governments  made  serious 


attempts  to  suppress  the  Boxers.  But  later  the  society  was  considered 
to  be  patriotic  and  was  supported  by  the  Manchu  court.  The  Boxers  grew 
bolder,  killing  foreigners  and  destroying  their  residences. 

This  finally  resulted  in  an  attack  by  troops  from  eight  nations 
maintaining  legations  in  Peking.  The  war  between  China  and  the  allied 
force  lasted  for  only  two  months,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Peace  Protocol  of  1901.  By  the  Protocol,  China  agreed  to  punish  pro- 
Boxer  ministers,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  450  million  Chinese  dollars, 
and  place  the  legation  quarter  in  Peking  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  eight  foreign  powers.   Also,  twelve  places  between  Peking  and 
the  sea  were  occupied  by  foreign  troops. 

The  shock  the  Chinese  intellectuals  and  political  leaders  received 
from  these  defeats  was  even  greater  than  before,  for  they  demonstrated 
that  what  had  been  done  during  the  forty  years  of  the  Self-Strengthening 
Movement  were  just  efforts  in  vain.  The  intellectuals  and  political 
leaders  now  were  forced  to  think  more  deeply  about  the  problems  they 
faced  and  to  get  more  thorough  knowledge  about  the  West.  K'ang  Yu-wei 
(1858-1927),  one  of  modern  China's  most  eminent  scholars  and  statesmen, 
urged  that  China  improve  its  educational  system  by  building  schools  in 
each  town  and  county.  His  own  studies  suggested  that  the  riches  and 
strength  of  the  West  originated  not  from  excellent  machines  and  weapons 
but  from  'universal  schooling.   K'ang  also  suggested  that  China  should 
seek  to  form  a  Congress  and  a  Constitution,  for  these  were  shared  by 
all  powerful  nations  of  the  West.^ 

Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  (1873-1929),  another  major  advocate  of  political 
reform  and  a  famous  scholar,  wrote  that  earlier  reforms  had  not  been 


efficient.  Like  Yu-wei,  Liang  argued  that  China  needed  to  change  its 
political  and  educational  institutions,  and  that  lesser  reforms  would 
be  useless.^  Liang's  conclusion  was  that  "the  basis  of  reform  rests  on 
human  resources,  the  human  resources  come  from  school  education,  the 
establishment  of  school  education  system  is  connected  to  the  improvement 
of  official  examination,  and  the  achievement  of  all  these  rests  on  the 
change  of  political  system."-' 

K'ang  Yu-wei  had  convinced  the  Kuang  Hsu  Emperor  of  the  necessity 
for  reforms,  and  over  a  period  of  three  months  the  Emperor  issued  a 
series  of  edicts  embodying  K'ang  and  Liang's  ideas  of  political  and 
educational  change.  These  changes  came  to  be  called  the  Reform  of  Wu 
Hsu  Year  (1898).  But  conservatives  in  Ch'ing  court,  led  by  Empress 
Dowager  Tzu  Hsi,  strongly  opposed  the  reforms,  and  their  opposition 
resulted  in  the  Coup  of  Wu  Hsu  in  the  same  year.  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu's 
power  was  curtailed,  and  he  was  put  under  house  arrest.  K'ang's  six 
followers  were  killed,  but  both  K'ang  and  Liang  escaped  into  exile. 
Radical  political  reform  based  on  constitutional  monarchy  thus  was 
sentenced  to  death.  The  intellectuals  and  the  populace  who  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  radical  reform  for  the  survival  of  the  nation  were  so 
disappointed  that  some  supported  or  participated  in  the  national 
revolution  led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Others  went  abroad  to  continue  the 
reform  work  in  milder  ways,  such  as  writing  articles  about  reform  for 
overseas  Chinese  newspapers.   A  revolution  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  Manchu  regime  in  1911,  and  the  first  republic  in  Asia  was  thus 
founded  in  1912. 


The  1898  year  of  Wu  Hsu  Reform  and  Wu  Hsu  Coup  is  usually  thought 

to  be  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  China's  intellectual  break  with 

traditional  values.  It  began  "as  a  response  to  military  defeat  by  Japan 

in  13&5  but  ended  in  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  Sinocentric 

world-view  and  a  large-scale  effort  to  assimilate  the  'new  learning'  of 

the  West."°  The  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900  had  enhanced  this  tendency. 

The  American  philosopher,  John  Dewey,  said  in  "Transforming  the  Mind  of 

China": 

China  learned  in  1900  that  she  had  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  activities  of  Western  peoples.  Every 
year  since  then  she  has  been  learning  that  this  adjustment  can  be 
effected  only  by  a  readjustment  of  her  own  age-long  customs,  that 
she  has  to  change  her  historic  mind  and  not  merely  a  few  of  her 
practices. ' 

The  point  is  that  the  Chinese  people  had  preserved  their  own  values 

and  beliefs  for  centuries.  They  believed  that  the  whole  system  was 

working  well  and  was  superior  to  any  others  in  the  world  until  disaster 

struck  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  now  they  were 

forced  to  examine  their  traditional  values  and  beliefs — mainly  those 

taken  from  Confucianism — with  suspicion.  Some  people's  doubts  about 

traditional  values  reached  an  apex  between  1910  and  1920  when  they 

considered  science  and  democracy  as  the  most  admired  aspects  of  Western 

civilization  and  started  a  violent  campaign  against  Confucianism.   One  of 

the  leaders  of  this  campaign  was  Chen  Tu-hsiu,  who  claimed  that  "evolution 

goes  from  feudalism  to  republicanism  and  from  republicanism  to  communism" 

and  was  convinced  that  the  creation  of  a  proletarian  state  is  the  most 

urgent  revolution  in  China.8  Chen  founded  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 

in  1921  and  directed  it  until  1927. 


On  the  other  hand,  neither  K'ang  Yu-wei  nor  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  or 
other  so-called  neo-traditionalists  tried  to  abandon  the  traditional 
values  and  beliefs  totally.   Instead,  they  struggled  to  construct 
strategies  for  adapting  Confucianism  and  the  classical  heritage  to  modern 
conditions.  Many  neo-traditionalists  were  influenced  by  Western  thought 
and  worked  to  synthesize  the  divergent  cultures,  although  a  few,  Liang 
Sou-ming  (1893-1962)  for  example,  excluded  the  alien  ingredients  from 
their  thinking. 

The  more  recent  introduction  of  Western  thought  actually  began  in 
1896  when  Yen  Fu  (1853-1921)  translated  Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Evolution 
and  Ethics,  which  became  "the  bedside  book  of  the  students, "9  and  was 
adopted  as  a  manual  in  certain  schools.  Yen  also  translated  Herbert 
Spencer's  The  Study  of  Sociology,  as  well  as  the  works  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Adam  Smith,  and  Montesquieu,  and  became  the  most  influential 
translator  of  Western  ideas  in  modern  China.  He  opened  a  new  vista  and 
provided  an  access  for  an  in-depth  understanding  of  Western  culture. 
A  few  years  later,  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  Darwin's  The 
Origins  of  Species  and  The  Descent  of  Man  were  translated  by  Ma  Chun-wu, 
the  anarchism  of  Kropotkin  was  introduced  by  Li  Shih-tseng,  and  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche  were  introduced  by  Wang  Kuo-wei. 

Between  1910  and  1920,  the  introduction  of  Western  thought  entered  a 
new  phase  in  the  intellectual  Renaissance  led  by  Hu  Shih  (1891-1962).   The 
visit  of  the  American  philosopher  John  Dewey  from  early  1919  until  July, 
1921  had  played  an  important  role  in  inspiring  Chinese  intellectuals  to 
establish  a  society  of  freedom  and  democracy.   In  the  following  decades 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Henri  Bergson  were  translated  by  Chang  Tung-sun 


(1886-1962),  and  the  writings  of  Descartes,  David  Hume,  Kant,  William 
James,  and  Hegel  also  became  available  in  Chinese.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Fung  Yu-lan  (1895-)  attempted  to  reconstruct  rationalist 'vNeo- 
Confucianism,  and  Hsiung  Shih-li  (1883-1968)  attempted  to  reconstruct 
idealist  Neo-Confucianism.  But  of  all  these  foreign  influences  and 
efforts  aiming  at  the  revival  of  traditional  philosophies,  only  Marxism 
gained  a  strong  enough  foothold  to  become  a  mass  movement.  Chen  Tu-hsiu 
was  its  founder,  Ai  Ssu-ch'i  its  spokesman,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  (1893-1976) 
its  supreme  authority.  All  other  systems  of  thought  gathered  only  a 
small  circle  of  followers.  In  1949,  the  communist  regime  was  established 
on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  the  nationalist  government  led  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek  moved  to  Taiwan.  These  two  governments  have  developed  different 
systems  and  practices  of  education  as  well  as  politics,  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  The  political  and  intellectual  division  between 
these  two  powers  has  further  confused  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  thus  has  deepened  the  nation's  cultural  crisis. 

The  responses  of  Chinese  intellectuals  to  a  century  of  cultural 
crises  have  been  of  three  kinds.  One  response  was  by  those  who  stuck 
to  conventional  ways  and  resisted  any  change  in  the  direction  of  Western 
culture.  They  contended  that  if  change  was  necessary  for  the  survival 
and  advance  of  Chinese  culture,  it  should  be  done  from  within  the 
nation's  own  traditional  culture.   Liang  Sou-ming  may  be  the  best 
representative  of  this  position.   Some  earlier  extremely  conservative 
officials  of  the  Ch'ing  court,  e.g.,  Wo  Jen,  Wang  Jen-chun,  Yu  Yueh,  and 
Fang  Chun-yi,  not   only  rejected  the  Western  influence  but  also  objected 
to  any  political  reform  or  change  in  social  institutions. 


The  second,  equally  extreme,  position  was  that  no  part  of 
traditional  Chinese  culture  had  enduring  value  and  that  if  China  was  to 
survive  and  prosper,  she  would  have  to  Westernize.   People  of  this 
persuasion  contended  that  Chinese  culture  already  was  dead;  the  only 
way  to  go  now  was  assume  completely  the  power  and  ideas  of  the  West. 
Chen  Tu-hsiu,  Wu  Chih-hui,  and  even  Hu  Shih  are  representatives  of 
this  position. 

A  third  kind  of  thinking  was  that  neither  of  these  positions  is 
sufficient  for  Chinese  culture  to  survive  and  advance.  The  former 
rejects  any  influence  and  energy  for  good  from  the  West,  while  the 
latter  tries  to  dig  out  the  root  of  the  mother  culture  and  transplant 
wholly  an  alien  seed.  Some  educated  people  in  China  during  the  past 
century,  rather,  have  tried  to  work  out  an  educational  philosophy  that 
combines  the  best  of  Chinese  and  Occidental  cultures.  Chang  Chi-tung 
(1837-1907)  and  Tsai  Yuan-pei  (1867-1940)  were  among  them.  Generally 
speaking,  this  is  a  sound  idea.  The  difficulty  is  that  intellectuals 
have  not  formulated  the  combination  well  enough,  so  that  education  in 
China  has  swayed  between  two  extremes — the  traditional  and  the  Western 
style — and  looks  like  neither.  This  is  a  dangerous  situation. 

Bertrand  Russell  pointed  out  in  1922  that  China  needs  to  achieve 
an  organic  growth  produced  by  combining  the  merits  of  its  own  culture 
and  the  West.  Russell  said  that  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  be 
avoided:  the  first  is  that  China  may  become  completely  Westernized, 
retaining  nothing  of  what  has  hitherto  distinguished  her,  and,  second, 
that  she  may  be  driven  into  an  intense  anti-foreign  conservatism. 1U 
John  Dewey,  in  "Transforming  the  Mind  of  China,"  also  argued  that  in 
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the  remaking  of  culture,  China  should  bring  about  a  thoroughgoing 
transformation  of  her  institutions  through  contact  with  Western 
civilization.   In  this  remaking  she  will  "attempt  to  penetrate  to  the 
principles,  the  ideas,  the  intelligence,  from  which  Western  progress 
has  emanated,  and  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  through  the  use  of  her 
own  renewed  and  quickened  national  mind."H 

The  Present  Study 

Assumptions 

The  assumption  in  this  study  is  that  Chinese  philosophy  of 
education  and  other  aspects  of  culture  presently  are  undergoing  a 
transformation,  trying  to  construct  a  new  national  mind  by  combining 
the  merits  of  Western  and  Chinese  cultures.  Such  a  transformation  is 
not  new  to  China.   It  is  similar  to  that  which  transpired  between  the 
third  and  the  tenth  centuries  when  Confucianism  was  transformed  into 
Neo-Confucianism.  In  that  period,  Confucianism  as  the  mainstream  of 
Chinese  culture  absorbed  essentials  of  Taoism  from  within  her  own  nation 
and  Buddhism  from  India  and  incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  Neo- 
Confucianism.  This  not  only  insured  the  survival  but  also  activated 
the  revival  of  Chinese  culture. 

Today,  Chinese  culture  faces  another,  perhaps  greater,  crisis. 
In  order  to  insure  its  survival,  China  needs  another  cultural 
transformation  and  revival.  The  major  difference  between  the  presently- 
needed  transformation  and  the  earlier  one  is  that  the  influence  today 
is  not  Buddhism  from  India,  which  was  like  China  in  many  respects,  but  from 
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Western  culture  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  different  from  Chinese 
culture.  China  must  take  materials  from  the  West  and  reconstruct  and 
reshape  her  own  disposition.  The  anticipation  is  that  the  new  Chinese 
culture  will  not  be  the  original  Confucianism,  or  Neo-Confucianism,  or 
any  other  kind  of  traditional  form  and  content,  nor  will  it  be  any  type 
of  unalloyed  Western  culture  or  philosophy — neither  John  Dewey's 
pragmatism  nor  Marxism.  Rather,  it  must  be  a  new  form  of  Neo-Confucianism 
which  carries  forward  the  Chinese  tradition  and  values  but  which 
incorporates  within  them  the  culture  of  the  West. 

The  assumption  is,  further,  that  there  are  essentials  in  Chinese 
educational  thought  which  can  prove  useful  and  worthwhile  even  today. 
But  the  Chinese  people  must  not  block  themselves  from  the  potential 
advantages  of  Western  thought  which  might  make  up  for  deficiencies  in 
Chinese  education  and  culture. 

Purpose 

Educational  progress  and  development  on  Taiwan  has  been  rapid, 
great,  and  surprising,  greater  and  faster  than  at  any  other  time  in 
Chinese  history.   But  it  is  also  clear  that  educators  on  this  small 
island  today  confront  a  challenge  never  before  experienced  by  their 
Chinese  ancestors.   They  are  nowadays  under  a  heavy  pressure  from  the 
burden  of  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  impact  of  the  West,  on  the  other 
hand.  They  must  study  carefully  and  formulate  a  modern  conception  of 
education.  Because  the  fundamental  problems  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  present  chapter  urgently  need  a  solution,  the  work  must  be 
done  without  delay.   This  study  will  contribute  to  that  end. 
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MethodoloRV  and  Organization  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  begin  this  work,  the  study  will  first  discuss  the 
fundamental  educational  problems  Taiwan  faces  today  in  the  later  part  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  second  and  third  chapters,  the  study  will  explicate 
the  characteristics — moral,  intellectual,  cultural,  and  educational — 
of  Neo-Confucianism  and  their  implications  for  modern  Chinese  education. 
In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  study  will  trace  the  characteristics  from 
Western  culture  and  its  impact  on  China.  A  focus  will  be  on  the  impact 
of  John  Dewey's  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  educational  life  of  the  Chinese  society.  In  the  past 
sixty  years  or  so,  John  Dewey's  influence  on  Chinese  education  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of  cultural  development  has  been  great.  His  influence 
may  increase  in  years  to  come  if  Taiwan  continues  to  prosper  as  a 
democratic  and  progressive  society.  This  prediction  is  based  not  only 
on  some  major  similarities  between  Neo-Confucianism  and  Dewey's  philosophy 
as  well  as  those  between  Sun  Yat-senism  and  Dewey's  thought,  but  also  on 
the  differences  between  them,  so  that  Dewey's  democratic  and  educational 
theories  will  make  up  for  some  deficiencies  in  China's  habit  of  thinking 
and  conventional  ideas. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  chapter,  a  synthesis  of  educational 
implications  derived  from  Neo-Confucianism,  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of 
education,  and  the  method  of  modern  analytic  philosophy  will  be  done. 
This  is  supposed  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  building  a  general  theory 
of  education  in  modern  China  which  unites  the  best  and  most  compatible 
elements  of  Chinese  and  Western  traditions.  This  is  based  on  the 
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assumption  that  neither  tradition  is,  or  can  be  in  the  future,  sufficient 
without  the  consideration  of  the  other. 

The  method  of  Western  philosophy  will  be  used  throughout  the  study. 

The  so-called  philosophical  method  applied  in  the  present  study  includes 

1  o 

three  steps:  descriptive-analytic,  critical-evaluative,  and  speculative. x* 

That  is,  the  educational  problems  people  in  Taiwan  encounter  today  will 
be  analyzed  and  described;  both  Neo-Confucianism  and  Western  philosophies 
of  education,  i.e.,  John  Dewey's  philosophy  and  analytic  philosophy, 
will  be  described,  critically  examined,  and  compared  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  validity  and  usefulness  towards  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  in  Taiwan;  and,  finally,  implications  from  both  sources  will  be 
derived  with  the  attempt  of  building  or  suggesting  new  criteria  for  use 
in  modern  Chinese  education — this  is  the  speculative  step  of  the  study. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  structure  of  the  study  will  be  written 
with  the  belief  that  an  appropriate  philosophy  of  education  will  take 
two  things  as  its  major  tasks:  theory-evaluation  and  theory-building. 
The  study  not  merely  tries  to  clarify  and  analyze  the  philosophies  of 
education,  past  and  present,  in  the  West  and  in  China,  but  seeks  to 
derive  implications  from  them  in  order  to  suggest  a  normative  form  or 
theory  of  education. 

Although  the  analytic  method  of  philosophy  has  been  alien  to 
Chinese  philosophers,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  method  will 
work  well  for  clarifying  the  confusions  of  ideas  and  the  ambiguities  of 
language  in  Chinese  educational  philosophy.  If  the  method  has  been 
proved  useful  and  efficient  for  Western  educational  thought,  there  is 
no  reason  that  logical,  linguistic,  and  conceptual  analysis  could  not 
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offer  more  accurate,  clearer,  and  more  explicit  ideas  for  Chinese 
educators.  If  the  Chinese  acknowledge  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
educational  problems  arise  from  the  confusion  of  ideas  in  their 
thinking  and  ambiguity  in  their  language,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  should,  first  of  all,  concentrate  more  effort  on  the  work  of 
clarification.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  their  habit  of  thinking: 
logical  reasoning  and  analysis  has  not  been  adequately  encouraged  in 
schooling,  and,  in  fact,  logical  thinking  has  not  been  a  favorite 
approach  adopted  by  Chinese  philosophers.   It  seems  that  teachers  in 
schools  should  pay  more  attention  and  effort  to  the  practice  of  logical 
thinking.  *■* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  philosophy  of 

education  should  not  exclude  from  its  coverage  the  work  of  suggesting 

v 
or  building  educational  theories.  This  work  should  provide  sound 

criteria  for  the  direction  and  evaluation  of  educational  practice.  No 

discipline  other  than  philosophy  of  education  can  do  such  work.  Unless 

one  admits  that  the  work  is  unnecessary  for  educational  practice,  it  is 

not  proper  to  say  that  the  task  of  philosophy  as  related  to  education 

would  be  confined  merely  to  that  of  analyzing  and  clarifying  educational 

language  and  concepts,  though  that  work  is  indispensable  and  is  the 

first  step  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems. 

Terms 

The  term  "West"  is  used  in  this  study  to  indicate  primarily  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.   Russia  is  excluded 
from  consideration.   This  not  only  accords  with  the  way  in  which  the  term 
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is  used  by  the  Chinese  people  themselves,  but  shows  the  gulf  between  the 
cultural  ideals  represented  in  the  mainland  Chinese  government 
(influenced  by  Russian  Marxism)  and  the  government  on  Taiwan.  That  is, 
when  speaking  of  the  West  in  this  study,  the  pattern  of  culture 
combining  modernization  and  democracy  is  strongly  implied.   Particularly, 
the  development  and  the  content  of  American  culture  during  this  century 
is  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Western  culture. 

The  term  "China,"  which  is  used  in  this  study  repeatedly,  refers 
to  the  whole  area  of  the  Chinese  map,  including  the  island  Taiwan  and 
the  Chinese  mainland,  except  when  otherwise  indicated.  The  term  "modern 
China"  means  the  whole  of  China  since  the  turn  of  the  century  to  1950. 
For  discussions  after  1950,  whereon  the  study  focuses,  the  term  "modern 
China"  refers  particularly  to  "Taiwan."  In  this  case,  the  term  "modern 
China  on  Taiwan"  is  preferred  by  the  writer  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion 
and  translation  in  readers'  minds. 

The  reason  why  this  study  focuses  on  Taiwan — its  educational 
problems  and  their  solution — is  based  on  the  following  fact.  Since 
1950,  the  Chinese  mainland  has  been  governed  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
has  been  affected  little  by  Western  influence  until  the  1980s,   when  the 
regime  opened  its  doors  and  established  a  more  intimate  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  This  influence  is  still  at  the  initial  stage,  so 
that  no  significant  results  yet  can  be  seen.   On  the  other  hand,  (during 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  the  Chinese  people  on  Taiwan  have  worked 
hard  to  combine  democracy  and  modernization  with  their  own  tradition.) 
The  achievements  they  have  obtained  in  economy,  politics,  education,  and 
so  on,  demonstrate  that  their  efforts  have  generally  benefitted  from 
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Western  contact.  Their  problem  is  that  the  work  is  not  yet  completed 
and  some  difficulties  in  the  way  still  need  to  be  removed  (these 
difficulties  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter).  It  is  hoped 
that  the  experience  Taiwan  has  had  in  cultural  transformation  and 
educational  reform  can  be  transferred  to  mainland  China  as  the  latter 
becomes  more  democratic  and  more  open  to  and  influenced  by  the  West. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  experience  of  Taiwan  can  be  shared  by  other 
Asian  nations  which  have  a  similar  heritage  and  culture  and  confront 
similar  problems  in  their  process  of  modernization. 

"Dynasty"  is  a  special  way  of  dating  used  by  the  Chinese.   It 
indicates  a  specific  event  or  a  personality  in  relation  to  historical 
background  or  traits  or  characteristics  of  the  time.   A  dynasty,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  a  quantitative  reference  to  time,  but  an  indication 
of  the  qualitative  significance  of  the  time.  For  example,  the  Sung  and 
Ming  Dynasties  refer  not  only  to  the  years  960  through  1279  A.D.  and 
1368  through  1644  A.D.  respectively,  but  also  indicate  the  times  when 
Neo-Confucianism  began,  developed,  and  matured  as  a  philosophy.   (See 
Figure  I  for  a  listing  of  the  Dynasties  and  their  equivalent  in  Western 
dating.) 

Translations 

All  Neo-Confucian  classics  were  written  in  Chinese.  Most  of  the 
commentaries  about  Neo-Confucianism  have  been  written  in  Chinese  too. 
Some  of  these  writings  either  have  inferior  translations  or  no  English 
translations  at  all.  The  writings  quoted  in  this  study  that  have  not 
already  been  translated  into  English  have  been  translated  by  the  present 
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Dynasty  Western  DatinR 

Hsia 2183-1751  B.C. 

Shang 1751-1111  B.C. 

Western  Chou 1111-  771  B.C. 

Eastern  Chou 770-  256  B.C. 

Spring  and  Autumn  Period...  770-  403  B.C. 

Warring  States  Period 403-  221  B.C. 

Ch'in 221-  206  B.C. 

Western  Han 206  B.C. -8  A.D. 

Hsin 9-  23 

Eastern  Han 25-  220 

Wei 220-  265 

Three-Kingdom 220-  280 

Western  Chin 265-  316 

Eastern  Chin 317-  420 

Northern  and  Southern 

Dynasties 420-  589 

Sui 589-  618 

Tang 618-  907 

Five  Dynasties 907-  960 

Northern  Sung 960-1 127 

Southern  Sung 1127-1279 

Yuan 1280-1368 

Ming 1368-1644 

Ch'ing 1644-1911 

Republic  of  China 1912- 

Figure  I;  Chinese  Dynasties 
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writer.  This  will  be  indicated  in  the  notes  by  the  phrase,  "Trans,  by 
Naichen  Chen."  Some  of  the  writings  are  paraphrased  rather  than  quoted 
directly  or  translated  literally.  This  will  be  indicated  by  the  phrase 
"Written  in  Chinese."  Where  a  writing  has  been  translated  earlier  into 
English  but  revised  by  the  present  author,  that  too  will  be  indicated. 

A  Breakthrough  In  Educational  Development 

As  mentioned  above,  the  government  on  Taiwan  and  that  on  the 
mainland  have  developed  different  systems  of  education  and  philosophies 
since  the  1950s.   The  communist  government  on  the  Chinese  mainland  has 
adopted  a  model  of  political  philosophy  and  educational  methods  from  the 
Marxism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the  republican  government  on  Taiwan 
has  allied  itself  politically  and  educationally  with  the  United  States. 
Both  governments  have  imported  alternatives  from  abroad  and  have  melded 
these  alternatives  with  selected  Chinese  traditions  to  fashion  two  very 
different  education  systems.   But  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  has 
enjoyed  greater  educational  resources  and  operational  efficiency  over 
the  1950-1980  period  than  has  the  communist  government  on  the  mainland.^ 

In  describing  and  commenting  on  the  educational  development  in 
Taiwan  during  the  past  three  decades,  R.  Murray  Thomas  points  out  that 
the  factors  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  population  and  territory,  a 
consistent  socioeconomic-development  policy,  a  unified  philosophical 
commitment  to  Confucianism,  a  stable  political  leadership,  and  a 
continued  alliance  with  a  leading  nation,  the  United  States,  have  all 
contributed  to  hasten  rapid  educational  progress  in  Taiwan.^ 
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It  is  said  that  Taiwan  is  now  actually  becoming  an  educational 
society.    The  old  China,  in  its  long  history  of  education  over  some 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  never  had  really  developed  a  nationwide 
universal  education  until  the  1950s.   Almost  all  the  emperors  in  Chinese 
history  were  satisfied  with  an  education  for  selected  elites:  an  education 
limited  to  the  few.   Even  in  1934,  twenty-two  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  only  70  out  of  every  1000  residents  in  Shensi 
Province  had  primary  schools  available,  while  in  Hupei  Province  only 
seven  out  of  1000  had  that  opportunity.  The  government's  special 
effort  to  expand  primary  education  in  1935  produced  an  enrollment 
increase  from  13  to  21.5  million  students  over  the  next  two  years,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  in  1937  destroyed  these  gains, 
"leaving  the  inadequate  opportunities  for  primary  schooling  as  one  of 
the  nation's  most  serious  barriers  to  modernization. "1", 

In  the  1950s  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
initiated  an  ambitious  program  of  universal  schooling.  The  success  of 
the  program  led  to  an  increase  of  elementary-school  age  children 
attending  school  from  nearly  75  percent  in  1950  to  over  99  percent  in 
1979,  and  elementary  graduates  entering  junior-high  school  rose  from 
nearly  32  percent  in  1950  to  96  percent  in  1979. ^ 

These  figures  mark  a  breakthrough  in  the  long  history  of  Chinese 
education.  But  educators  in  Taiwan  today  are  not  satisfied  with  just 
increasing  the  number  of  children  attending  school.  The  present  nine- 
year  universal  education  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  for  the 
younger  generation,  so  plans  are  now  being  laid  to  extend  the  length  of 
education  for  all  by  furnishing  more  educational  opportunities  for 
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junior-high  school  graduates.   In  addition  to  the  quantitative  growth 
of  education,  qualitative  progress  has  been  marked  by  the  provision  of 
junior-secondary  education  for  all,  the  adjustment  of  vocational 
education  to  technological  advances,  the  improvement  of  curricula  and 
educational  methods  at  all  levels  of  schooling,  and  the  success  of 
citizenship  education.  0 

Postlethwaite  and  Thomas  indicate  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
1980s,  virtually  100  percent  of  the  age  group  completed  primary 
education,  90  percent  junior-high  school,  and  26  percent  senior-high 
school.  A  great  variety  of  vocational-education  opportunities  have  been 
introduced;  the  pre-service  preparation  for  primary  teachers  will  be 
raised  from  the  junior-college  to  the  full  four-year  college  level  in 
1987;  and  the  entrance  examination  for  tertiary  education  is  due  for 
revision.  Postlethwaite  and  Thomas  predict  that  as  long  as  education 
remains  a  vehicle  for  a  person's  rising  in  the  socio-economic  system, 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  demand  for  education  will  continue  to  be 
high  and  the  standards  of  achievement  will  continue  to  rise  in  this 
country.  L 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  advances  and  educational  progress 
in  Taiwan,  there  still  are  major  educational  problems  which  urgently 
need  solution.  If  these  problems  are  not  solved  soon,  more  problems 
will  arise  in  the  near  future,  and  the  economic  prosperity,  social 
advancement,  cultural  progress  and  revival,  and  the  commonwealth  of  the 
people  in  Taiwan  may  not  be  secure.   In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
these  problems  are  the  themes  for  discussion. 
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Fundamental  Problems 

The  educational  problems  the  Chinese  educators  on  Taiwan  face 
today  arise  from  reflections  concerning  the  readjustment  of  educational 
practice  to  the  present  situation.   There  is  almost  a  consensus  among 
educators  that  a  change  is  required  if  Taiwan  is  to  be  a  democratic  and 
industrial  nation.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  far  the  change 
will  go  and  how  education  is  to  be  changed.  An  answer  to  these 
questions  requires  that  educators  develop  a  general  theory  that  they 
can  use  as  criteria  for  evaluation,  judgment,  choice,  and  action. 22 

These  problems  cover  major  domains  of  educational  process,  i.e., 
aims,  content,  and  methods.   They  are  basically  problems  of  a 
philosophical  sort  rather  than  a  factual  or  explanatory  kind. 23  They 
thus  can  only  be  solved  philosophically  rather  than  scientifically 
and  technically.   At  the  philosophical  level  these  problems  must  first 
be  clarified  and  analyzed  before  programs  for  action  in  education  can 
be  set  up. 

The  problems  are  numerous.   Upon  a  closer  examination,  they  fall 
into  three  categories,  having  to  do  with  educational  aims,  content,  and 
methods.   It  is  possible  to  cite  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
from  each  of  the  areas  as  examples  for  further  discussion. 

Educational  aims.   Does  modern  Chinese  education  need  to  form  some 
educational  aims?  If  so,  what  should  they  be?  What  are  the  differences 
between  the  existing  and  the  ideal  aims?  Are  the  present  educational 
policies  in  tune  with  the  ideal  aims?  What  is  the  kind  of  society  that 
the  Chinese  people  wish  to  promote  through  education?  Are  fixed  edu- 
cational aims,  or  more  flexible  aims  suitable  for  a  changing  society 
like  Taiwan? 
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Educational  content.  What  content  should  education  have  in  order 
to  actualize  the  educational  aims?  What  is  the  relation  of  intellectual 
education  to  moral  education;  are  they  separate,  or  related,  or  unified? 
What  is  the  "knowledge"  that  the  modern  Chinese  should  possess?  What 
is  the  content  of  democratic  education?  What  can  the  Chinese  learn 
about  democracy  and  science  from  the  West?  What  is  science?  What 
should  be  taught  in  science  education?  Why  are  logical  thinking, 
creative  thinking,  and  cooperative  training  important  for  the  Chinese? 
How  can  technology  and  humanism  be  balanced  in  curriculum  design? 

Educational  methods.   How  should  we  teach  modern  Chinese  children 
so  that  they  will  become  persons  portrayed  by  the  educational  aims? 
How  should  contradictions  between  discipline  and  freedom,  interest  and 
effort,  the  authoritative  and  the  democratic,  the  psychological  and 
the  logical  be  resolved  in  the  teaching  process?  What  kinds  of 
teaching  are  desirable  for  fostering  democracy  and  science? 

Educational  policy  in  Taiwan  has  been  formulated  under  the  supreme 

direction  of  Sun  Yat-senism  (The  Three  Principles  of  the  People),  which 

was  created  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  elaborated  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The 

educational  ideas  of  Sun  Yat-senism  were  expressed  in  the  brief 

statement  of  official  educational  aims  which  was  promulgated  in  1929  by 

the  nationalist  government  in  Nanking.   It  has  remained  unrevised,  and 

has  been  followed  by  the  government  in  Taiwan  to  the  present.   It  reads: 

The  purpose  of  Chinese  education,  based  on  The  Three  Principles  of 
the  People,  is  to  enrich  the  individual's  life,  enhance  social 
coherence,  improve  the- people's  livelihood,  and  continue  national 
life  so  as  to  attain  the  independence  of  the  nation,  the  spread 
of  citizens'  democratic  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  economic  life 
with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  an  ideal  world  where  peace, 
harmony,  and  equality  prevail. 24 
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Chiang  Kai-shek  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  major  focuses 
in  education  for  modern  China:  ethics,  democracy,  and  science. ■"  These 
are  educational  aims,  but  they  also  indicate  the  major  content  of 
education.  They  were  used  by  Chiang  to  interpret  Sun  Yat-sen's  Three 
Principles  and  their  relations  to  education.  The  Three  Principles  are 
The  Principle  of  People's  Livelihood,  The  Principle  of  People's  Rights, 
and  The  Principle  of  Nationalism.  For  Chiang  Kai-shek,  ethics  is 
related  to  The  Principle  of  Nationalism,  democracy  is  related  to  The 
Principle  of  People's  Rights,  and  science  is  related  to  The  Principle  of 
People's  Livelihood.   If  school  education  achieves  these  aims,  it  is 
believed,  the  political  ideals  of  Sun  Yat-sen  will  be  realized,  and 
China  will  remain  a  strong  and  independent  country. 

The  concern  with  ethics  means  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of 
Chinese  traditional  morality  in  education,  and  the  actualization  of  this 
aim  will  lead  to  the  independence  of  the  nation  accordingly.^"  Although 
Sun  said  that  his  philosophy  is  an  integration  of  Chinese  and  Western 
cultures,  with  some  of  his  own  creation,  he  did  not  intend  to  meld  the 
ethics  of  the  West  into  his  theory.  What  interested  him  in  Western 
culture  are  mainly  democracy  and  science.   Chiang  Kai-shek  also  followed 
this  viewpoint.   For  both  Sun  and  Chiang,  science  stands  for  the  essence 
of  Western  culture,  ethics  stands  for  the  essence  of  Chinese  culture, 
and  democracy  stands  for  both — though  a  little  more  for  Western  culture. 

As  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  statesmen  and 
revolutionaries,  they  did  not  spend  much  time  developing  a  complete 
philosophy  of  education.  The  ideas  of  ethics,  democracy,  and  science 
thus  have  not  been  elaborated  well  enough  to  give  educators  a  complete 
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and  clear  picture  of  what  education  must  do.   Chiang  Kai-shek  wrote  some 
essays  on  education,   which  together  with  ideas  implied  in  Sun  Yat-sen's 
works  have  been  formed  into  the  educational  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  curriculum  standards  that  were  promulgated  by  the  National  Ministry 
of  Education  during  the  past  three  decades.  Additionally,  the  laws  and 
regualtions  about  education,  and  the  standards  of  curriculum  design, 
teaching  materials,  and  teaching  methods  at  all  levels  of  schooling  in 
present-day  Taiwan  are  set  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  economic 
growth,  cultural  reconstruction,  personality  development,  and  social 
progress.  New  ideas  and  skills  in  designing  curricula  and  in  dealing 
with  teaching  materials  and  methods  have  been  unceasingly  introduced 
from  the  United  States.  These  standards  are  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  ensure  a  quality  of  education  in  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

These  standards  have  thus  become  the  guidelines  and  programs  for 
educational  practice  in  Taiwan  today.   They  are  a  sort  of  combination 
of  Sun  Yat-senism  and  Western  educational  thought.   In  constructing 
his  political  and  cultural  theories,  Sun  Yat-sen  was  inspired  by  ancient 
Confucianism  and  Neo-Confucianism,  especially  the  philosophy  of  Wang 
Yang-ming,  as  well  as  Western  political  theories.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  these  standards  of  curricula,  teaching  materials,  and  teaching 
methods  are  based  on  some  kind  of  general  theory  which  is  the 
combination  of  Confucianism,  Neo-Confucianism,  and  Western  educational 
thought. 

But  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  general  theory  underlying  these 
educational  program  is  not  yet  elaborated  and  systematized  into  a 
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complete  philosophy  of  education.   It  has  already  had  a  rudimentary  form 
or  structure  of  educational  philosophy,  but  that  is  all;  it  must  be 
further  enriched  in  content  and  methodology.  One  evidence  of  this  is 
that  the  combination  of  Neo-Confucianism  and  Western  educational  thought 
is  arbitrary  and  in  some  sense  means  no  more  than  a  summing-up  of 
educational  ideas  from  both  sources;  they  are  not  yet  well  integrated 
into  an  organized  system. 

Because  Chinese  education  is  based  on  an  immature,  not  fully 
developed  general  educational  theory,  it  cannot  operate  as  a  sound 
philosophy  of  education  does:  for  example,  to  clarify,  evaluate,  or 
solve  the  educational  problems  mentioned  above  or  to  help  formulate  a 
sound  educational  program  and  guidelines  for  action.  This  is  exactly 
the  lurking  crisis  in  education  in  Taiwan  today. 

This  dangerous  vacuum  of  educational  thought — the  lack  of  adequate 
directive  theory  for  educational  practice — has  led  some  to  retreat  and 
hold  fast  to  a  conventional  approach  and  system  of  education  which  no 
more  suits,  or  becomes  a  crippled  solution  to,  the  present  educational 
situation  and  problems.   Again  some  persons  have  become  conservative 
and,  for  example,  hold  that  Chinese  traditional  ethics  are  always  superior 
to  that  of  the  West,  though  they  have  neither  really  studied  nor 
understood  the  latter.  Some  others,  however,  borrowed  some  educational 
techniques  from  the  West,  e.g.,  educational  testing  and  quantitative 
measurement,  and  view  these  important  and  useful  techniques  in  some 
sense  as  the  whole  picture  of  educational  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
West,  but  disregard  some  other  matters,  e.g.,  the  thoughtful  courage  to 
experiment  on  new  things  in  education  and  the  effort  to  build  a  democratic 
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atmosphere  in  teaching  and  learning  environments.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  have  introduced  only  some  isolated  and  fragmentary  knowledge 
and  skills,  but  have  left  out  essential  educational  theory  and 
experiences  of  the  West. 

Amid  the  vacuum  in  educational  theory,  many  educators,  including 
teachers  and  educational  administrators,  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
two  groups  mentioned.  They  neither  believe  in  the  conventional  system, 
nor  rely  on  educational  technology.   They  not  only  have  lost  their  way, 
but  their  head,  in  the  vast  confusion  called  education.  They  do  their 
jobs  in  education  without  rationale  or  reflection;  they  do  not  know 
the  significance  of  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  do  it.   Sometimes 
they  follow  one  position  and  then  another,  and  before  long  they  turn 
away  from  both. 

It  is  clear  that  the  most  fundamental  problem  Chinese  educators 
now  encounter  is  that  they  lack  an  appropriate  philosophy  of  education. 
The  result  is  that  educational  problems  such  as  those  mentioned  above 
cannot  be  well  dealt  with  at  a  philosophical  level;  education  does  not 
become  a  subject  for  thinking  and  inquiry,  and  teachers  either  copy 
what  others  do,  or  use  the  methods  that  always  have  been  used.  ° 
Activities  in  education  thus  become,  as  John  Dewey  put  it,  "a  recurring 
process  or  a  routine  rather  than  a  progressive  process — a  defect  that 
follows  inevitably  when  active  attention  is  not  devoted  to  educational 
theory."29 

As  Dewey  pointed  out,  a  philosophy  of  education  is  of  minor 
importance  in  a  conservative  society.   But  a  philosophy  of  education  is 
indispensable  if  one  is  to  change  a  conservative  educational  system  into 
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a  progressive  one.   As  change  and  progress  in  education  are  desirable  in 
a  society,  a  sound  and  consistent  philosophy  of  education  is  indis- 
pensable when  people  must  "distinguish  between  that  which  is  primary 
and  that  which  is  of  secondary  importance,"  choose  "among  the  trends 
which  compete,  conflict,  and  contradict  each  other,"  and  select  trends 

they  really  want  to  foster,  and  discourage  those  which  threaten 

30 
progress. JU 

In  other  words,  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  will  create  an 
awareness  of  the  reasons  why  one  mode  of  education  is  preferred  over 
another,  will  guard  against  the  danger  of  blind  subservience  to  custom 
or  of  slavish  imitation,  will  produce  conscious  criticism  and  evaluation 
of  educational  endeavor,  will  create  a  desire  for  improvement,  and  will 
afford  criteria  by  which  improvement  may  be  assessed.  x 

What  the  Chinese  need  today  is  a  sound  philosophy  of  education. 
This  is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  building  a  new  general 
educational  theory.  As  was  said  earlier,  the  new  theory  will  integrate 
merits  of  both  Neo-Confucianism  and  Western  educational  thought  and 
will  disregard  neither.   In  the  forthcoming  chapters,  the  philosophies 
and  educational  thought  of  Neo-Confucianism  will  be  analyzed,  described, 
and  made  explicit.   John  Dewey's  educational  thought  and  the  method  of 
analytic  philosophy  also  will  be  so  treated.   Implications  will  be 
derived  from  both  and  suggestions  for  building  a  new  philosophy  of 
education  for  the  progressive  Chinese  society  will  be  given. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
THE  ORIGINS,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PHILOSOPHIES 
OF  NEO-CONFUCIANISM 


The  term  "Neo-Confucianism"  is  used  in  this  study  to  indicate 
only  the  mainstream  of  philosophy  in  the  Sung  (960-1279  A.D.).  Yuan 
(1279-1368  A.D.),  and  Ming  (1368-1644  A.D.)  Dynasties.   Although  the 
mainstream  of  philosophy  in  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  (1644-1911  A.D.)  is  also 
a  transformation  of  Confucianism,  it  is  not  called  Neo-Confucianism, 
since  Ch'ing  Confucianism  is  closer  to  the  ancient  Confucianism  of  the 
Han  Dynasty  (206-219  A.D.),  in  spirit  and  method,  and  the  later 
development  of  it  already  had  begun  to  receive  influences  from  Western 
philosophy. 

The  age  of  Spring  and  Autumn  (722-481  B.C.),  and  the  age  of  Warring 
States  (480-222  B.C.)  are  the  time  of  the  first  radical  change  of  phi- 
losophy and  educational  thought  in  Chinese  history,  while  the  Sung 
Dynasty  saw  the  second  radical  change.  It  is  in  the  Sung  Dynasty  that 
Neo-Confucianism  first  appeared  on  the  scene  and  attained  its  maturity. 
In  the  following  several  hundred  years,  Chinese  thought  and  the  Chinese 
way  of  life  were  greatly  influenced  by  Neo-Confucianism.   In  order  to 
understand  the  Chinese  mind  and,  further,  to  conceive  a  new  mind  for 
modern  China,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  Neo-Confucianism. 

Three  lines  of  thought  can  be  traced  as  the  main  sources  of  Neo- 
Confucianism.  The  first  is,  obviously,  Confucianism,  especially  the 
philosophies  of  Confucius  (551-479  B.C.)  and  Mencius  (372-289  B.C.). 
The  second  is  Buddhism,  which  was  imported  from  India  first  in  the 
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Eastern  Han  Dynasty  (25-220  A.D.),  grew  in  the  Age  of  Three-Kingdom 
(220-280  A.D.)  and  the  Chin  Dynasty  (265-420  A.D.),  and  flowered  in  the 
Tang  Dynasty  (618-907  A.D.)  when  it  became  less  Indian  and  more  Chinese. 
The  third  source  came  from  the  Taoist  philosophies  of  Lao  Tzu  (b.  570 
B.C.?)  and  Chuang  Tzu  (fl.  399  and  295  B.C.)  and  the  Taoist  religion 
which  was  formed  in  the  Eastern  Han  Dynasty.   Although  Neo-Conf ucianisra 
absorbed  nutrition  from  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  it  remained  basically  a 
Confucian  philosophy,  though  modified  in  its  philosophical  methods  and 
enriched  in  its  philosophical  structure  and  content. 

In  the  following  sections  of  the  chapter,  the  origins  of  Neo- 
Conf  ucianism  in  Confucianism,  particularly  in  Confucius  and  Mencius' 
thought,  will  be  first  sketched.  Then  the  general  tendency  of  its 
development  will  be  briefly  described.  After  that,  the  philosophies  of 
major  Neo-Conf ucianists  in  the  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties  will  be  stated. 
Finally  there  is  a  summary  which  explains  the  common  ideas  of  Neo- 
Conf  ucianism  in  general. 


The  Origins  of  Neo-Confucianism 
In  Ancient  Confucianism 


The  philosophy  of  Neo-Confucianism  originated  in  ancient 
Confucianism,  especially  in  the  Four  Books:  The  Analects  of  Confucius, 
The  Great  Learning,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and  The  Mencius. 

The  first  three  books  record  Confucius'  thought,  while  the  fourth 
one  records  Mencius'  thought.   These  four  books  are  the  major  classics 
of  Confucianism;  they  were  also  the  basic  textbooks  for  civil  service 
examination  from  1313  until  1905.   All  of  these  books  exerted  tremendous 
influence  in  China  over  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  and  their  influence 
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on  Neo-Confucianism  was  great  as  well.  Many  basic  concepts  which 
attracted  the  Neo-Confucianists  first  appeared  in  these  classics,  though 
these  concepts  were  elaborated  and  modified  by  Neo-Confucianists  either 
through  their  creation  or  under  the  impact  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism. 

The  Analects  of  Confucius 

Confucius  is  undoubtedly  the  most  influential  philosopher  and 
educator  in  Chinese  history.   His  thought  has  dominated  Chinese  thinking 
and  their  way  of  life  since  the  Han  Dynasty,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  Although  Confucius  said,  "I  transmit  but  do  not  create  [;]  I 
believe  in  and  love  the  ancients.  .  .  .'fl,  the  fact  is  that  Confucius 
was  a  creator  as  well  as  a  transmitter  of  Chinese  philosophy.   He 
compiled  and  edited  some  writings  by  authors  before  him — some  of  them 
were  unknown — and  elaborated  them  as  the  classics  of  Confucianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  created  his  own  system  of  philosophy  which  was 
best  represented  by  The  Analects,  a  collection  of  notes  of  his  discourses, 
conversations,  and  travels,  recorded  by  his  disciples.  It  is  the  most 
reliable  source  about  the  life  and  teachings  of  Confucius. 

The  basic  concepts  in  The  Analects  which  most  influenced  Neo- 
Confucianism  are  "humanity"  and  "sagehood."  The  word  "humanity"  appeared 
in  The  Analects  105  times,  and  58  of  499  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  this  virtue.   It  is  obviously  the  most  important  idea  in 
Confucius'  philosophy.   For  Confucius,  humanity  is  the  concrete 
manifestation  of  a  perfect  personality.  The  person  who  possesses 
humanity  is  a  sage.   To  be  a  sage  is  the  ideal  of  being  human,  and 
humanity  is  the  highest  state  a  learner  can  achieve.  The  person  who  has 
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not  yet  become  a  sage  but  keeps  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  is  a  superior 
person,  according  to  Confucius.  Sagehood  is  not  easy  to  achieve,  but 
everyone  can  become  a  superior  person  if  he  keeps  the  idea  in  mind. 

In  responding  to  students'  questions,  Confucius  defined  the  term 
"humanity"  in  different  ways.   It  is  not  easy  to  synthesize  them  all. 
But  generally  speaking,  humanity  means  to  love  people,  to  be  respectful 
in  private  life,  serious  in  handling  affairs,  and  loyal  in  dealing  with 
others.^  A  person  of  humanity,  according  to  Confucius,  is  one  who  is 
free  from  evil;^  who  wishes  to  establish  his  own  character  as  well  as 
the  character  of  others;  who  wishes  to  be  prominent  himself  and  also 
helps  others  to  be  prominent."  Furthermore,  the  person  of  humanity  will 

practice  earnestness,  liberality,  truthfulness,  diligence,  and 

7  8 

generosity.   He  is  one  who  has  no  worry. 

Confucius'  educational  thought,  which  was  built  on  the  basic 
concepts  mentioned  above,  also  influenced  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  of 
education.  Confucius  argued  that  learning  through  an  adequate 
educational  process  is  necessary  and  important  in  order  to  turn  an 
ordinary  person  into  a  superior  one  and,  finally, into  a  sage.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  education  is  the  only  way  of  achieving  the  ideal  of 
humanity.9  Further,  according  to  Confucius,  learning  is  a  joyful  thing, 
or  at  least  it  should  be  done  in  a  way  which  brings  students  joy  instead 
of  pain,  for  he  said,  "Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  learn  and  repeat  or 
practice  from  time  to  time  what  has  learned. "1U 

When  properly  pursued,  learning  goes  hand  in  hand  with  thinking. 
"He  who  learns  but  does  not  think  is  lost;  he  who  thinks  but  does  not 
learn  is  in  danger. "H  On  the  other  hand,  learning  must  go  hand  in  hand 
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with  practice.  ^  The  practice  of  humanity  was  especially  emphasized  by 

Confucius.  The  most  important  thing  to  practice  is  the  golden  rule. 

The  following  quotes  will  demonstrate  this: 

Confucius  said,  "Shen  [one  of  Confucius'  students],  there  is  one 
thread  that  runs  through  my  doctrine."  Tseng  Tzu  [Shen]  said, 
"Yes."  After  Confucius  had  left,  the  disciples  asked  him  [Shen], 
"What  did  he  mean?"  Tseng  Tzu  replied,  "The  Way  of  our  Master  is 
none  other  than  conscientiousness  (chung)  and  altruism  (shu)."iJ 

Tzu-kung  [Another  student  of  Confucius]  asked,  "Is  there  one  word 
which  can  serve  as  the  guiding  principle  for  conduct  throughout 
life?"  Confucius  said,  "It  is  the  word  altruism  (shu).  Do  not  do 
to  others  what  you  do  not  want  them  to  do  to  you."-1'* 

Confucius  was  not  merely  a  philosopher,  but  an  educator  who 

practiced  what  he  believed.   Both  his  philosophy  and  educational 

practice  influenced  his  disciples  and  Neo-Confucianists.  One  important 

principle  he  applied  is  to  pay  attention  to  individual  differences  among 

students  and  take  that  into  account  in  teaching.  When  the  same  question 

was  asked  by  different  students,  Confucius  always  gave  different  yet 

appropriate  replies  after  carefully  considering  each  student's  talent, 

disposition,  and  needs.  This  attitude  can  be  seen  throughout  the 

dialogues  collected  in  The  Analects.   Additionally,  Confucius  knew  how 

to  induce  and  lead  young  people  to  learning.   Yen  Hui,  one  of  Confucius 

favorite  students,  described  his  Master  as  "very  good  at  gently  leading 

a  man  along  and  teaching  him.  ...  I  just  could  not  stop  myself. "i-) 

Confucius  would  not  teach  any  one  who  was  not  ready  to  learn  or 

explain  anything  to  someone  who  was  not  trying  to  make  things  clear  to 

himself. *°  Confucius  knew  how  to  ask  questions  from  both  sides  (the 

positive  and  the  negative)  of  a  problem  so  that  the  learner  could 

clarify  what  he  had  in  mind  and  know  what  he  did  not  know.*' 
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Besides,  Confucius  was  an  optimistic  and  broad-minded  person.  His 
personality  affected  his  disciples  and  they  were  infected  with  it. 
According  to  his  students,  in  The  Analects,  Confucius  was  easy  in  his 
manner  and  cheerful  in  his  expression.  °     He  was  gentle  yet  firm, 
dignified  but  not  harsh,  respectful  yet  at  ease.l"  When  he  was  pleased 
with  someone's  singing,  he  would  ask  to  have  the  song  repeated  and 
would  join  in  himself.20  Confucius  stated  that  he  was  a  person  "who 
forgets  to  eat  when  he  is  enthusiastic  about  something,  forgets  all  his 
worries  in  his  joyment  of  it,  and  is  not  aware  that  old  age  is  coming 
on."21  For  Confucius,  riches  and  honor  acquired  by  unrighteous  means 
are  as  ephemeral  as  drifting  clouds.  One  can  still  have  happiness  when 
there  is  only  coarse  food  to  eat,  plain  water  to  drink,  and  a  bent  arm 
for  pillow.22  All  of  these  beliefs  form  the  influential  tradition  which 
has  shaped  the  Chinese  way  of  life  as  well  as  the  idea  of  "good  teacher" 
in  Neo-Confucianism. 

The  Great  Learning 

According  to  Chu  Hsi,  The  Great  Learning  is  the  words  of  Confucius 
but  handed  down  by  his  disciple  Tseng  Tzu.2^  Ch'eng  I  said  that  The 
Great  Learning  is  a  surviving  work  of  the  Confucian  school  and  the  gate 
through  which  the  beginning  student  enters  into  virtue.24  The  present 
edition  was  rearranged  by  Ch'eng  Hao,  Ch'eng  I,  and  Chu  Hsi,  but  the 
original  text  first  appeared  as  one  chapter  in  The  Book  of  Rites,  one  of 
the  six  Confucian  classics.  The  present  edition  includes  one  short 
chapter  of  text  and  ten  chapters  of  commentary.  The  short  text  contains 
ideas  which  became  in  later  days  important  concepts  of  Neo-Confucianism. 
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These  are  "The  Investigation  of  Things,"  "The  Extension  of  Knowledge," 
and  "The  Sincerity  of  Will."  They  were  borrowed  by  Neo-Confucian 
philosophers  of  education  and  became  the  foundation  of  moral  education. 
The  meaning  of  these  concepts  and  the  explanation  of  them  by  Neo- 
Confucianists  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  rather  than  in  this 
chapter. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean 

According  to  Chu  Hsi's  remark,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  represented 
the  doctrine  of  the  Confucian  school  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
mind  to  mind  without  the  use  of  words.   Fearing  that  in  time  errors 
should  arise,  Tzu  Ssu  (Confucius'  grandson)  wrote  down  the  doctrine  of 
the  mean  and  transmitted  it  to  Mencius.^J 

In  thirty-three  chapters  of  the  text,  two  major  concepts  were 

particularly  important  to  Neo-Confucian  philosophers.  They  are  the 

Golden  Mean  and  the  concept  of  sincerity.  Confucius'  words  are  quoted 

again  and  again  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  the  psychology  of  human 

nature,  which  much  attracted  Neo-Confucian  philosophers,  was  presented 

in  the  text  as  an  introduction.  It  reads: 

Before  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  anger,  sorrow,  and  joy  are  aroused 
it  is  called  equilibrium.  When  these  feelings  are  aroused  and  each 
and  all  attain  due  measure  and  degree,  it  is  called  harmony. 
Equilibrium  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  world,  and  harmony  its 
universal  path.  When  equilibrium  and  harmony  are  realized  to  the 
highest  degree,  heaven  and  earth  will  attain  their  proper  order 
and  all  things  will  flourish. 2° 

Confucius  showed  his  disciples  what  the  Mean  is.   He  also  told  them 

the  importance  of  following  the  Mean.   He  pointed  out  that  the  superior 

person  is  the  one  who  acts  according  to  the  Mean  and  maintains  the  Mean 
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always.  '  The  way  to  act  according  to  the  Mean  depends  upon  the 
cultivation  of  one's  will  to  be  sincere.  Therefore  Confucius  argued 
that  sincerity  is  the  Way  of  Heaven,  and  to  think  how  to  be  sincere  is 
the  Way  of  man.  The  one  who  tries  to  be  sincere  is  one  who  chooses  the 
good  and  holds  fast  to  it.  ° 

Mencius 

Mencius  received  his  education  from  the  disciples  of  Tzu  Ssu,  the 
grandson  of  Confucius.  When  Mencius'  learning  had  become  comprehensive, 
he  travelled  about  and  tried  to  persuade  kings  of  the  states  in  old 
China  to  put  his  political  ideal  in  practice.  After  his  failure, 
Mencius  retired  and  transmitted  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  to  some  of 
his  disciples.  He  composed  The  Mencius  in  seven  books.  Like  Confucius, 
Mencius  was  a  highly  successful  educator.   He  devoted  most  of  his  later 
life  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  was  loved  by  them.  Early  in  his 
life,  he  came  to  regard  Confucius  as  his  greatest  inspiration.  However, 
the  two  sages  were  guite  different  in  temperament.  Confucius  was  an 
introvert  and  refined  gentleman,  cautious  and  deliberate  in  speech, 
while  Mencius  was  an  extrovert  and  a  great  oracle  of  his  age,  widely 
noted  for  his  wit.^ 

Mencius  considered  himself  to  be  the  only  person,  in  a  time  of 
disorder  and  intellectual  confusion,  able  to  perpetuate  Confucius' 
teachings.  Mencius  had  tried  hard  to  preach  Confucius'  philosophy,  but 
he  actually  built  his  own  system  of  thinking.   Although  he  respected 
the  merits  of  tradition,  he  was  not  a  traditionalist  in  its  literal 
sense.   He  was,  rather,  one  who  maintained  only  the  "essentials"  of 
tradition. 
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Mencius  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on  the  later  development 
of  Confucianism.  The  rise  of  Neo-Confucianism  in  the  tenth  century, 
especially  that  of  Idealistic  Neo-Confucianism,  had  its  rationale  in 
Mencius'  writing.  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  particularly  inherited 
much  from  Mencius'  theories  of  human  nature  and  moral  cultivation. 

For  Mencius,  the  original  nature  of  human  beings  is  always  good. 
The  feeling  of  commiseration  is  related  to  the  principle  of  humanity, 
the  feeling  of  shame  and  dislike  is  related  to  the  principle  of 
righteousness,  the  feeling  of  modesty  and  compliance  is  related  to  the 
principle  of  propriety,  and  the  feeling  of  approval  and  disapproval  is 
related  to  the  principle  of  wisdom,  according  to  Mencius.-^  The  human 
being  is  born  with  these  four  feelings  or  principles.  But  at  birth,  the 
feelings  are  weak  and  feeble  and  are  very  easily  hindered  from  develop- 
ment. If  children  are  put  in  harmful  environments  and  given  no  adequate 
education,  these  good  feelings  will  wither  and  evil  arises.  Therefore 
education  is  indispensable  for  one's  growth  and  development.   For  Mencius, 
whether  these  principles  are  fully  developed  or  not  signifies  the 
borderline  between  being  a  "human  being"  and  being  just  a  "creature." 
At  least  two  important  items  are  included  in  moral  education.   First, 
one  must  understand  what  is  good;  then  the  person  must  attain  sincerity 
toward  the  good.  Thus  the  prerequisite  for  moral  behavior  is  the 
understanding  of  the  good,  and  the  prerequisite  to  this  is  a  constant 
self-examination,  which  will  lead  to  a  self-awareness  and  wide-awakeness. 
This  is  the  basic  method  for  the  development  of  the  four  feelings  or 
principles  (virtues). 
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The  Development  of  Neo-Confucianism 

The  influence  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism  on  Neo-Confucianism  is  not 
as  obvious  as  that  of  ancient  Confucianism.  The  influence  did  exist, 
but  no  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  confessed  to  that  fact. 

First,  no  complete  system  of  cosmology  can  be  found  in  ancient 
Confucian  philosophy.  That  is  because  Confucianism  is  primarily  a  moral 
philosophy.  It  is  Chou  Tun-i's  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  that  a  system 
of  cosmology  was  first  formulated.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  some 
ideas  in  that  system  were  borrowed  from  Taoism,  e.g.,  the  concept  of 
non-being  and  the  idea  of  tranquility.  This  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

Secondly,  many  Neo-Confucian  philosophers,  particularly  the  so- 
called  Idealistic  Neo-Confucianists,  stressed  the  importance  of  medi- 
tation and  applied  the  method  to  self-cultivation.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  method  originated  in  Buddhism,  and  also  in  Taoist  religion,  and  was 
a  very  popular  method  of  self -training  in  both  religions.   The  method 
cannot  be  found  in  ancient  Confucian  classics  and  was  not  invented  by 
Neo-Confucianists  either. 

Thirdly,  Neo-Confucianists  generally  were  extremely  interested  in 
"the  Principle,"  Human  Nature,  the  Mind,  and  the  elimination  of  selfish 
desires  all  of  which  lead  to  regaining  one's  original  nature.   These 
concepts  are  not  alien  to  ancient  Confucianists,  but  the  early  Confucian 
philosophers,  including  Confucius  and  Mencius,  did  not  pay  as  much 
attention  to  these  issues  as  Neo-Confucianists  did.  The  concept  of 
regaining  one's  original  nature  is  obviously  one  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  Buddhism.   It  is  also  evident  that  the  Taoist  philosophers, 
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especially  those  in  the  period  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries  A.D., 
and  the  Buddhist  philosophers,  always  devoted  themselves  to  discussion 
of  these  concepts.   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  impact  on  this 
point  from  Taoism  and  Buddhism  on  Neo-Confucianism  was  great. 

The  rise  of  Neo-Confucianism  is  a  reaction  to  Confucianism  in  the 
Han  Dynasty  (206-220  A.D.),  which  had  its  emphasis  on  scholium — a  study 
of  the  explanatory  notes  in  Confucian  classics.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  a  reaction  to  Confucianism  in  Tang  Dynasty  (618-907  A.D.), 
which  stressed  the  study  of  literary  writings,  e.g.,  rhetorical  study. 
Paying  too  much  attention  to  the  study  of  scholium  means  that  scholars 
were  in  bondage  to  the  thought  of  those  who  went  before  them  and  did  not 
allow  free  thinking  in  interpreting  the  classics.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  literary  writing  was  the  major  subject  that  was  tested  in  official 
governmental  examinations  in  the  Tang  Dynasty,  young  students  were  so 
captured  by  it  that  they  almost  studied  nothing  else.  The  reaction  of 
Neo-Confucianism  intended  to  improve  a  situation  which  was  regarded  as 
harmful  to  cultural  and  educational  progress. 

More  important  than  this,  a  major  difference  between  Confucianism 
and  Neo-Confucianism  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  built  its  ethics 
and  theory  of  moral  education  on  a  broader  base  of  cosmology,  and  thus 
extended  the  concern  for  morality  and  its  relation  to  education  to  a 
wider  sphere  where  such  things  as  the  relation  of  the  human  being  to  his 
environment,  and  to  the  universe  and  other  existent  beings  was 
included.   Because  of  the  concern  with  cosmology  in  Neo-Confucian 
philosophy,  the  problems  about  reason,  natural  law,  universal  love, 
becoming  one  body  with  the  universe,  the  unification  of  knowledge  and 
action,  and  the  inductive  and  deductive  approaches  applied  in  moral 
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study  thus  can  be  adequately  and  carefully  discussed  and  answered.   It  is 
clear  that  because  of  this  foundation  and  rationale  in  cosmology,  Neo- 
Confucianism  was  more  able  to  focus  the  problem  of  ethics  and  moral 
education  in  almost  all  aspects,  metaphysically,  epistemologically,  and 
practically. 

As  early  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  some  two 
hundred  years  before  the  opening  of  Sung  Neo-Confucianism  in  the  tenth 
century,  that  Han  Yu  (768-824  A.D.)  and  Li  Ao  (died  ca.  844  A.D.)  had 
already  developed  a  philosophy  very  similar  to  Neo-Confucianism.   Han  Yu 
was  the  one  who  tried  to  revive  Confucianism  in  an  age  dominated  by 
Taoism  and  Buddhism. •"  Han  Yu  paid  tribute  to  Mencius,  placing  him  in 
the  orthodox  line  of  succession  from  Confucius.  ^  Though  this  became 
a  generally  accepted  point  of  view  from  the  Sung  Dynasty  onward,  it  had 
not  been  the  case  in  earlier  times.  It  is  out  of  Han  Yu's  writings  that 
the  supremacy  of  Mencius  came  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  the  book 
Mencius  became  a  basic  text  for  the  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties.  Besides, 
Han  Yu  quoted  from  The  Great  Learning.  Nobody  since  the  Han  Dynasty 
seemed  to  have  paid  this  little  treatise  any  particular  attention.   It 
is  due  to  Han  Yu  that  some  basic  concepts  in  the  treatise  were  used  by 
Neo-Confucianists  as  some  of  the  main  themes  in  philosophical  discussion. 

Li  Ao  was  an  important  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Han  Yu.   In  his 
Essay  on  Reverting  to  the  Nature.   a  general  discussion  of  nature,  the 
feelings,  and  the  sage,  and  an  examination  of  the  process  of  self- 
cultivation  whereby  one  may  become  a  sage  are  included.   In  this 
treatise,  Li  Ao  talked  about  the  concepts  of  sincerity,  human  mind, 
passions,  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  investigation  of  things, 
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enlightenment,  and  so  on.  These  concepts  were  conceived  under  the 
strong  influence  of  Buddhism  and  activated  a  discussion  and  interpre- 
tation of  them  among  later  Neo-Confucianists. 

Generally  speaking,  the  development  of  Neo-Confucianism  in  the 
Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties^  can  be  classified  into  two  major  schools  or 
directions.  One  is  the  Rationalist  school,  or  the  school  of  Principle, 
represented  by  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi;  the  other  is  the  Idealistic  school, 
or  the  school  of  Mind,  represented  by  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and 
Wang  Yang-ming.  Chou  Tun-i  is  considered  the  first  Neo-Confucianist  in 
this  great  age.  He  and  four  other  masters — Shao  Yung,  Chang  Tsai, 
Ch'eng  Hao,  and  Ch'eng  I — laid  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  philosophies  of 
those  most  important  Neo-Confucianists  will  be  sketched.  They  are 
important  because  they  have  provided  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  guiding 
principles  in  the  thinking,  life,  and  education  of  the  Chinese  people 
during  the  period  of  its  formulation  until  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.   In  other  words,  if  ancient  Confucianism  formed  the  first 
Chinese  mind,  Neo-Confucianism,  represented  by  the  philosophers  mentioned 
above,  formed  the  second,  which  is  a  transformation  from  the  classical 
Confucianism.   The  third  phase  of  the  Chinese  mind  is  still  in  the 
process  of  transformation  and  will  bring  together  the  merits  of  Neo- 
Confucianism  and  Western  culture.  The  analysis  of  Neo-Confucian 
philosophy  and  its  educational  thought  (Chapter  Three)  should  make  its 
merits  clear,  and  thus  the  implications  of  their  philosophy  for  building 
a  modern  Chinese  philosophy  of  education  will  be  able  to  be  drawn  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  study. 
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The  Philosophies  of  Sung 
and  Ming  Neo-Confucianists 


Chou  Tun-i  (1017-1073  A.D.) 

It  is  not  until  Chou  Tun-i  that  Neo-Confucianism  became  clear  and 
complete.   Although  he  was  anticipated  by  some  early  philosophers  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty,  Chou  is  generally  considered  the  progenitor  of  Neo- 
Confucianism,3^  the  one  who  really  sketched  the  vista  and  determined  the 
direction  of  Neo-Confucianism.  In  The  History  of  Sung  Dynasty,  we  read, 

After  the  death  of  Confucius,  Tseng  Tzu  alone  received  his  learning 
and  transmitted  it  to  Tzu  Ssu  and  Mencius.   Mencius'  death  then 
signifies  the  interruption  of  Confucius'  learning.  Since  the  Han 
Dynasty  downward,  the  discussion  of  the  Great  Way  or  Truth  by 
Confucian  scholars  was  considered  not  sufficiently  accurate, 
refined,  detailed,  and  complete;  heresy  and  perverted  views  took 
advantage  of  this  situation  and  grew  stronger  and  thus  resulted  in 
a  cultural  crisis.  It  is  not  until  the  middle  period  of  the 
Northern  Sung,  more  one  thousand  years  after  Mencius1  age,  that 
some  one  named  Chou  Tun-i  appeared  in  Chung  Ling,  and  continued  the 
interrupted  learning  of  the  sage  by  writing  An  Explanation  of  the 
Diagram  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate  and  Penetrating  the  Book  of  Changes, 
explicating  the  principle  of  five  virtues  of  Yin  and  Yang  and 
applying  that  to  the  study  of  human  nature,  making  that  study  clear 
and  understandable.-*" 

Chou  Tun-i 's  two  treatises,  An  Explanation  of  the  Diagram  of  the 

Supreme  Ultimate  (The  T'ai-chi-t'u  Shuo)  and  Penetrating  the  Book  of 

Changes  (The  T'ung-shu)  gave  a  new  look  to  Confucianism.   In  these 

treatises,  Chou  laid  the  pattern  of  cosmology,  ontology,  and  ethics  for 

later  Neo-Confucian  philosophers.   Before  Chou  there  was  no  Confucianist 

who  presented  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of  being 

and  change  in  the  universe.  Chou's  diagram  (Figure  II)  of  the  Supreme 

Ultimate  indicates  the  evolutionary  course  of  the  universal  creation 

from  the  Supreme  Ultimate  through  the  passive  cosmic  force,  Yin,  and 
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The  Ultimate  of  Nonbeing 


Yang 
Movement 


The  Ch'ien 
Principle 
becomes  the 
male  element 
[Principle  of  Heaven] 


Yin 
Quiescence 


The  K'un 
Principle 
becomes  the 
female  element 
[Principle  of  Earth] 


Production  and  Evolution  of 
All  things 

Figure:  Diagram  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate 
From:  Fung  Yu-lan,  A  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy, 
Vol.  II,  trans,  by  Derk  Bodde  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1953),  p.  436. 
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the  active  cosmic  force,  Yang,  to  the  myriad  existences.  This  has 
assimilated  the  Taoist  concept  of  the  Ultimate  of  Non-being  (wu-chi),37 
on  the  one  hand,  and  follows  the  concept  of  the  creation  process  in  the 
Confucian  Book  of  Changes,  on  the  other  hand.  Chou's  interest  in 
building  cosmology  and  ontology  into  his  philosophy  was,  generally 
speaking,  inspired  by  the  idea  of  Buddhism  from  India.  He  also  developed 
some  crucial  concepts  inherited  from  classical  Confucianism,  e.g., 
sincerity,  destiny,  the  nature,  and  sagehood. 

According  to  Chou,  sincerity  means  not  only  sincerity  in  the  narrow 
sense,  but  also  honesty,  absence  of  fault,  seriousness,  being  true  to 
one's  true  self,  being  true  to  the  nature  of  being,  actuality,  and 
realness.  Chou  said  that  sincerity  is  pure  and  perfectly  good,  is  the 
foundation  of  Constant  Virtues — humanity,  righteousness,  propriety, 
wisdom,  and  faithfulness — and  the  source  of  all  activities. JO  Chou 
further  pointed  out  that  "sagehood  is  nothing  but  sincerity"3^  and  "the 
sage  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  state  of  sincerity,  spirit,  and  subtle 
incipient  activation."^  It  is  evident  that  sagehood  is  the  aim  of 
education,  and  sincerity  the  nature  of  goodness — the  ideal  to  be 
encouraged  and  developed  in  moral  education.  The  concepts  of  sagehood 
and  sincerity  are  not  new  in  Confucian  philosophy,  but  it  is  Chou  Tun-i 
who  gave  them  metaphysical  rationale. 

Shao  Yung  (1011-1077  A.D.)  and  Chang  Tsai  (1020-1077  A.D.) 

Shao  Yung  is  the  first  Chinese  philosopher  who  based  his  whole 
philosophy  on  the  concept  of  number  and  built  a  system  of  numerical 
progression.  He  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  Lo-yang,  a 
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big  city  in  Honan  Province  of  old  China,  where  his  residence  was  very 
near  to  those  of  Chang  Tsai,  Ch'eng  Hao,  and  Ch'eng  I.  They  became 
good  friends,  often  met  and  talked  together  about  philosophical  issues, 
and  influenced  each  other.  Shao  Yung's  Supreme  Principles  Governing  the 
World  (Huang-chi  Ching-shih)  is  an  outstanding  philosophical  writing 
which  melded  concepts  from  Taoism  with  the  Confucian  Book  of  Changes. 
Since  Shao  Yung  wrote  little  on  education,  his  influence  on  Chinese 
education  is  indirect. 

Chang  Tsai  developed  a  cosmological  theory  based  on  The  Book  of 
Changes.   In  his  well  known  essay,  Correcting  Youthful  Ignorance  (Cheng 
Meng) ,  he  emphasized  especially  the  concept  of  material  force,  which 
became  more  important  in  Chu  Hsi's  philosophy.   Concerning  material 
force,  he  first  suggested  the  concept  of  "The  Great  Harmony"  to  be  the 
motive  of  change.   According  to  Chang,  the  Great  Harmony  is  called  "the 
Way,"  which  is  the  origin  of  the  process  of  fusion  and  intermingling, 
of  overcoming  and  being  overcome,  and  of  expansion  and  contraction  of 
everything  in  the  universe.   That  which  is  dispersed,  differentiated, 
and  capable  of  assuming  form  becomes  material  force  (ch'i),  and  that 
which  is  pure,  penetrating,  and  not  capable  of  assuming  form  becomes 
spirit.   The  Great  Vacuity  is  the  original  substance  of  material  force. 
Although  material  force  in  the  universe  integrates  and  disintegrates, 
and  attracts  and  repulses  in  a  hundred  ways,  nevertheless  the  Principle 
of  Nature  (Li)  according  to  which  it  operates  has  an  order  and  is 
unerring.   From  what  Chang  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  Principle  of 
Nature  is  one  of  harmony:  an  atmosphere  pure  and  good  in  essence  which 
could  be  considered  as  either  the  universal  soul  or  human  nature.   As  an 
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entity,  material  force  simply  reverts  to  its  original  substance  when  it 
disintegrates  and  becomes  formless.  When  it  integrates  and  assumes  form, 
it  does  not  lose  the  eternal  Principle  of  Nature.  1 

Material  force  is  extensive  and  vague.  Yet  it  ascends  and  descends 
and  moves  in  all  ways  without  ever  ceasing.  Material  force  moves  and 
flows  in  all  directions  and  in  all  manners.   Its  two  elements,  Yin  and 
Yang,  unite  and  give  rise  to  the  concrete.  Thus,  the  multiplicity  of 
things  and  human  beings  is  produced.   In  their  ceaseless  successions, 
Yin  and  Yang  constitute  the  fundamental  principles  of  things  and  human 
beings.   It  is  because  of  these  two  forces  that  transformation  and 
changes  occur  in  the  universe.  ^ 

Chang  Tsai  distinguished  heavenly  nature  from  physical  nature  in 
the  human  being.  He  pointed  out  that  man's  strength,  weakness,  slowness, 
quickness,  and  talent  or  lack  of  talent  are  due  to  the  one-sidedness  of 
material  force.  The  manifestation  of  this  one-sidedness  in  man  is  his 
physical  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  heaven  is  originally  harmonious  and 
not  one-sided.   Heavenly  nature  in  man,  then,  is  always  good,  while 
physical  nature  is  not  always  so.  If  one  skillfully  cultivates  the 
material  force  and  returns  to  the  original  nature  endowed  by  Heaven  and 
Earth,  he  can  fully  develop  his  nature  and  be  in  harmony  with  Heaven. 
This  harmony  is  one  manifestation  of  the  Great  Harmony.  The  way  of 
cultivation  is  to  investigate  things  to  the  utmost  and  keep  one  free 
from  insincerity  and  disrespect.   A  person  with  perfect  sincerity, 
according  to  Chang,  will  obey  the  Principle  of  Nature  and  find 
advantage.  -* 
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In  "Western  Inscription"  ("Hsi  Ming"),  the  particularly  famous 
passage  of  Chang's  most  important  writing  Correcting  Youthful  Ignorance, 
Chang  Tsai  pictured  the  ideal  a  Confucian  learner  must  seek  and  laid  the 
basis  of  Neo-Confucian  ethics.  Since  all  things  in  the  universe  are 
constituted  of  the  same  material  force,  men  and  all  other  things  are  but 
part  of  one  great  body.  Thus,  one  should  love  other  men  and  everything 
else  in  the  universe;  "all  people  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
things  in  the  world  are  my  companions.'"^  The  sage  is  the  one  who  un- 
derstands and  practices  this  principle.  In  order  to  become  a  sage,  the 
learner  must  first  learn  to  change  and  improve  the  evil  parts  of  his 
character,  or  in  Chang's  words,  to  "transform  his  physical  nature 
himself"^5  so  that  he  will  attain  the  enlightenment  and  return  to  the 
Heavenly  nature,  or  develop  and  actualize  the  goodness  inborn  in  man. 

Ch'eng  Hao  (1032-1085  A.D.)  and  Ch'eng  I  (1033-1107  A.D.) 

It  is  interesting  that  Neo-Confucianism  began  to  develop  into  two 
different  directions  in  the  philosophies  of  two  brothers,  Ch'eng  Hao 
and  Ch'eng  I.  The  rationalistic  school  of  Principle  was  initiated  by 
Ch'eng  I  and  completed  by  Chu  Hsi.  The  former  formulated  the  major 
concepts  and  provided  the  basic  arguments,  while  the  latter 
supplemented  and  refined  them  and  brought  Neo-Confucianism  into  a 
systematic  and  rationalistic  whole.  The  idealistic  school  of  Mind  was 
started  with  Ch'eng  Hao's  philosophy  of  humanity,  mind,  nature,  and 
Principle,  elaborated  by  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and  was  developed  and  completed 
by  Wang  Yang-ming.   Although  the  school  of  Principle  dominated  Chinese 
thought  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  nineteenth  century,  A.D.,  the 
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school  of  Mind  always  posed  a  strong  challenge  and  almost  replaced  it 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Both  Ch'eng  brothers  were  students  of  Chou  Tun-i,  friends  of 
Shao  Yung,  and  nephews  of  Chang  Tsai.   Chu  Hsi  has  said,  "After  Mencius' 
death,  nobody  inherited  his  learning.   Although  his  books  remained,  very 
few  read  them.  .  .  .  Then  two  masters  of  Honan  Province,  the  Ch'eng 
brothers  appeared,  and  Mencius'  philosophy  continued."4"  Chu's  comment 
is  correct  in  describing  the  Ch'eng  brothers'  influence  in  the  process 
of  transforming  Confucianism.  Mencius'  death  really  signifies  the  end 
of  mainstream  Confucian  philosophy,  while  the  rise  of  Neo-Confucianism 
signifies  the  revival  of  Confucian  philosophy;  and  it  is  in  the  Ch'engs' 
philosophies  that  Neo-Confucianism  began  to  flower.  Like  some  other 
Neo-Confucian  philosophers,  the  Ch'eng  brothers  once  indulged  in  the 
study  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  and  again  like  some  others,  they  finally 
became  critics  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  rejected  them,  and  returned  to 
Confucianism. 

The  Ch'eng  brothers  were  born  with  different  temperaments.   Ch'eng 
Hao,  the  elder  brother,  was  gentle  and  kindly.   Students  in  his  class 
always  felt  as  if  "bathed  in  the  peaceful  and  warm  Spring  wind."47 
Ch'eng  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  serious  in  his  appearance  and  severe 
in  his  manner  of  instruction.  °     But  both  were  great  teachers.   Although 
they  shared  many  philosophical  ideas,  they  did  not  agree  totally  in 
their  philosophies.   Actually,  they  held  different  opinions  concerning 
some  fundamental  philosophical  issues. 

Ch'eng  Hao  elaborated  Confucius'  idea  of  humanity  (Jen),  founded 
his  theory  on  the  concept  of  humanity  and  the  function  of  mind,  and  gave 
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them  a  cosmological  basis.   He  argued  that  students  must  first  of  all 
understand  the  nature  of  humanity.  The  person  with  humanity  forms  one 
body  with  all  things  without  any  differentiation.   Righteousness, 
propriety,  wisdom,  and  faithfulness  are  all  expressions  of  humanity, 
according  to  Ch'eng  Hao.  One's  duty,  then,  is  to  understand  this 
principle  and  preserve  humanity  with  sincerity  and  seriousness.  There 
is  no  need  for  caution  and  control.^" 

Ch'eng  Hao  was  influenced  by  Lao  Tzu  and  insisted  that  the  error 
of  students  was  selfishness  and  in  knowing  nothing  about  following  the 
natural  way  of  wisdom.  People  do  not  realize  their  ignorance,  and  they 
feel  satisfied  with  their  wrong  doing.  Ch'eng  Hao  also  was  influenced 
by  another  ancient  Taoist  philosopher,  Chuang  Tzu,  when  he  said  that 
inner  peace  and  tranquility  could  be  obtained  only  by  forgetting  the 
differences  between  those  thing  within  and  without  one's  body.  This 
results  in  one's  becoming  united  with  the  Heaven,  the  Earth,  and  every 
person  and  every  thing  in  the  world.  The  love  for  all  existence  in  the 
world,  and  the  spontaneous  expression  of  one's  peaceful  and  easy 
personality  in  his  joyous  talking  and  tranquil  gesture,  are  all 
manifestations  of  the  Principle  of  Nature.50  Ch'eng  Hao's  character  is 
the  embodiment  of  his  philosophy.   He  practiced  in  actual  life  what  he 
believed. 

While  Ch'eng  Hao  said  that  "Nature  is  the  same  as  material  force 
and  material  force  is  the  same  as  nature,"51  and  thus  eliminated  the 
opposition  between  Heavenly  nature  and  physical  nature,  his  brother 
Ch'eng  I  asserted  that  the  Heavenly  nature  in  man  always  directs  him 
to  do  the  good,  but  the  material  force  of  man  can  commit  an  error. JZ> 
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In  other  words,  the  human  mind  is  originally  good,  but  as  it  is  aroused 

CO 

and  expresses  itself  in  thoughts  and  ideas,  there  is  good  and  evil.JJ 
He  further  pointed  out  that  joy  and  anger  arise  from  within  and  under 
external  influence;  they  are  to  human  nature  what  waves  are  to  water. 
It  is  the  nature  of  water  to  be  clear,  level,  and  tranquil  like  a 
mirror,  but  when  the  wind  moves  over  it,  it  begins  to  move  violently 
and  gives  rise  to  waves  and  currents.  But  these  are  not  the  nature  of 
water. ^     Ch'eng  I's  position  was  later  followed  closely  by  Chu  Hsi 
and  marked  an  important  characteristic  of  Ch'eng-Chu  school  of  Neo- 
Confucianism  in  the  establishment  of  metaphysics. 

How  does  one  preserve  the  original  good  without  committing  error? 
Ch'eng  I  taught  his  students  that  if  one  can  diminish  his  selfish 
desires,  he  will  progress  in  achieving  this  end.  This  is  the  major 
interest  that  young  people  should  be  devoted  to  in  the  process  of 
learning. ^5  But  how  can  one  conquer  or  master  his  desires?  Ch'eng  I's 
answer  is  that  one  should  study,  investigate,  and  examine  the  matters 
and  events  around  him,  try  to  the  utmost  to  understand  their  "principles," 
and  he  will  be  able  by  reasoning  to  control  desires.-5"  But  this  is  only 
a  cognitive  step  to  that  purpose.  One  must  also  practice  what  he  knows 
in  daily  life,  e.g.,  work  at  solving  problems  and  keeping  the  mind  in 
peace  and  tranquility.-*'   The  practice  will  make  one's  behavior  perfect, 
always  in  accordance  with  the  Heavenly  nature  instead  of  selfish  desires. 
Such  a  practice  is  called  "staying  in  sincerity"  or  "keeping  the  heart 
in  sincerity  and  seriousness"  by  Ch'eng  I.  One  of  the  effective  methods 
of  practice  is  to  be  attentive  to  one  thing,  one  thought,  or  one  problem 
at  a  time. 5°  Such  a  practice  was  evidently  influenced  by  Taoist  and 
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Buddhist  methods  of  meditation.   Although  mentioned  by  Ch'eng  I  and 
Chu  Hsi,  the  method  of  meditation  was  not  as  much  emphasized  or 
encouraged  by  them  as  by  the  idealist  Neo-Confucian  philosophers. 

Chu  Hsi  (1130-1200  A.D.) 

Chu  Hsi  may  be  the  most  influential  philosopher  in  the  past  eight 
centuries  of  Chinese  history.  His  philosophy,  like  that  of  Lao  Tzu 
and  Confucius,  has  been  absorbed  and  has  become  part  of  Korean  and 
Japanese  cultures,  although  he  is  not  as  well  known  as  Confucius  and 
Lao  Tzu  in  the  rest  of  the  world.   Generally  speaking,  he  is  the  person 
who  synthesized  the  thought  of  the  Neo-Confucianists  preceding  him — 
Chou  Tun-i,  Chang  Tsai,  Shao  Yung,  Ch'eng  Hao,  and  particularly  Ch'eng  I. 

According  to  The  History  of  Sung  Dynasty^  and  Anthology  and 
Critical  Accounts  of  the  Neo-Confucianists  of  Sung  and  Yuan  Dynasties,60 
Chu  Hsi  was  born  in  central  Fukien,  a  southeastern  province  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  From  1158  he  studied  under  Li  Tung,  who  continued 
the  tradition  of  Confucianism  from  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Ch'eng  I.   At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  passed  the  government  examination  and  started  a 
succession  of  official  posts.   Because  his  political  statements  and 
ideas,  which  were  derived  from  Confucian  philosophy,  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  emperor,  in  fact,  sometimes  were  hated  by  the  ruler 
and  others  powerful  in  the  court,  Chu  Hsi  was  not  happy  in  public 
service  and  time  and  again  he  declined  official  positions.   But  he 
contributed  much  to  the  cultivation  of  culture  and  education  wherever 
he  was  appointed.  He  revived  the  Academy  at  the  White  Deer  Grotto  in 
the  present  Chiangsi  Province,  and  his  lectures  there  attracted  prominent 
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scholars.  He  died  of  dysentry  in  1200  and  was  placed,  worshipped,  and 
honored  in  the  Confucian  Temple.  Fung  Yu-lan  commented  that  Chu  Hsi  was 
a  philosopher  of  subtle  argument,  clear  thinking,  wide  knowledge,  and 
voluminous  literary  out-put.   Fung  said  that,  with  Chu  Hsi,  the 
philosophic  system  of  the  Ch'eng-Chu  (Ch'eng  I-Chu  Hsi)  school  remained 
the  most  influential  single  system  of  philosophy  until  the  introduction 
of  Western  philosophy  in  China  in  recent  decades."1 

Chu  Hsi  said  that  everything  has  an  ultimate,  and  that  which  unites 
and  embraces  the  Principle  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  all  things  is  the 
Supreme  Ultimate  (T'ai-chi).  The  Supreme  Ultimate  is  the  highest  of  all, 
beyond  which  nothing  can  be.62  Chu  Hsi's  concept  of  Supreme  Ultimate 
was  considered  to  have  come  from  Chou  Tun-i's  An  Explanation  of  the 
Diagram  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  but  his  further  argument  concerning  the 
Supreme  Ultimate  and  material  force  were  intended  to  interpret  and  clarify 
the    ideas  presented  by  the  Ch'eng  brothers  on  the  same  topic. 
According  to  Chu,  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Ultimate,  which  is  received 
by  each  individual  in  its  entirety  and  undivided.   It  is  like  the  moon 
shining  in  the  heavens;  though  it  is  reflected  in  rivers  and  lakes  and 
thus  is  everywhere  visible,  we  would  not  say  that  it  is  divided. 
There  are  two  elements  which  are  indispensable  ingredients  in  making 
this  world:  the  Principle  of  Nature  and  material  force.  The  Principle 
of  Nature  is  the  source  from  which  all  things  are  produced.   At  the 
moment  of  production,  they  must  receive  the  material  force  in  order  to 
have  bodily  form,  while  the  Principle  of  Nature  constitutes  only  a  pure, 
empty,  and  vast  world,  and  is  similar  to  Aristotle's  concept  of  "form," 
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the  material  force  has  the  capacity  to  condense  and  thus  to  form  things, 
and  is  similar  to  Aristotle's  concept  of  "matter." 

The  Supreme  Ultimate  embraces  the  multitude  of  the  Principle  of 
Nature  for  all  things  and  is  the  highest  summation  of  all  of  them. 
Since  the  Principle  of  Nature  also  signifies  the  perfect  and  ideal 
form  of  everything  in  the  world,  the  highest  stage  that  the  individual 
person  and  the  particular  thing  can  achieve,  it  is  also  called  "ultimate" 
by  Chu  Hsi.  Chu  says  that  every  person  has  a  small  Supreme  Ultimate, 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  ultimate  in  him;  and  everything  else  has  it  too. 
In  the  whole  universe  there  is  a  large  Supreme  Ultimate,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  extremely  good  and  an  absolutely  perfect  Tao  (the  Way)." 
In  this  sense,  the  concept  of  the  Principle  of  Nature  is  also  similar  to 
Plato's  concept  of  Idea — an  independent  reality  prior  to  the  existence 
of  the  physical  world  and  prior  to  our  being  born.   In  Plato's  Symposium, 
Socrates  explains  how  one  can  pass  on  to  the  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  Beauty  from  a  love  of  the  beauty  of  physical  objects.  Beauty  itself 
means  here  an  Idea  of  Beauty,  or  put  it  in  Chu  Hsi's  words,  the 
Principle  of  Beauty.  The  difference  is  that  Socrates  asserted  in 
Parmenides  that  there  are  absolute  Ideas  of  the  just,  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  and  such  matters,  but  he  was  not  certain  that  there  are  Ideas  of 
man,  fire,  and  water,  and  he  was  certain  that  there  are  no  absolute 
Ideas  of  such  vile  things  as  hair,  mud,  and  dirt;  while  Chu  Hsi  insisted 
that  nothing  can  really  exist  without  the  Principle.   Nevertheless, 
Socrates  did  admit  that  he  sometimes  thought  that  there  is  an  Idea  of 
everything — that  even  the  most  vile  things  partake  of  absolute  Ideas — 
but  that  he  was  afraid  that  this  extreme  view  would  turn  out  to  be  non- 
sensical. 
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"Nature,"  so  called  by  Chu  Hsi,  is  the  Principle  of  Nature  when  the 
latter  is  shared,  distributed,  and  reflected  within  the  individual 
person,  matter,  and  thing.  Human  nature  is  no  more  than  the  Principle 
of  Nature  which  is  within  human  beings,  and  this  is  called  the  principle 
of  human  being.  The  principle  of  a  person  is  his  original  nature,  and 
unmoved  and  perfectly  good  nature,  and  this  is  also  called  the  Heavenly 
nature  or  innate  nature.  For  Chu  Hsi,  it  is  opposite  to  physical 
nature.  Physical  nature  is  the  mixture  of  original  nature  and  material 
force,  involving  both  good  and  evil.  The  differences  among  human  beings 
rest  not  in  original  natures,  but  in  physical  natures,  for  original 
natures  are  always  perfect  and  good,  while  the  physical  natures  are 
variable  from  person  to  person.   The  person  endowed  with  a  clear  and 
bright  physical  nature  is  the  sage  and  the  virtuous,  while  the  person 
endowed  with  a  dark  and  turbid  physical  nature  is  the  stupid  one.  No 
matter  how  clear  and  bright,  or  dark  and  turbid,  the  principle  is  always 
within.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  former  case,  the  principle  can 
be  seen  clearly  while  in  the  latter  case  it  cannot  be  seen — it  is  like 
looking  into  turbid  water.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  education  is  to 
purify  the  turbid,  to  restore  its  freshness  and  function,  so  that  the 
principle  can  operate  clearly  again.  That  is  so  that  man  can  think 
reasonably  and  behave  morally  again. 

According  to  Chu  Hsi,  the  mind  unites  nature  and  emotion.  When  the 
mind  does  not  move,  it  is  called  nature;  when  it  moves,  it  is  called 
emotion.  The  mind  is  like  water:  nature  is  the  water  at  rest,  emotion 
is  the  water  flowing,  and  desire  is  the  waves  of  water. °5  For  Chu  Hsi, 
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the  fundamental  task  of  a  learner  consists  in  preserving  his  mind, 
nourishing  his  nature,  and  cultivating  and  mastering  both. 

Lu  Hsiang-shan  (1139-1193  A.D.) 

Lu  Hsiang-shan,  the  founder  of  the  idealistic  school  of  Neo- 
Confucianism,  was  the  contemporary  of  Chu  Hsi.  When  commenting  on  his 
own  theory,  Lu  once  said  that  the  ideas  of  the  school  were  the  result 
of  his  own  meditation  and  life  experiences.  But  what  Lu  said  does  not 
imply  that  he  owed  nothing  to  others  or  that  he  was  not  inspired  by 
others  in  the  development  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
admired  and  learned  much  from  Mencius.  Besides,  Lu's  philosophy  was 
influenced  by  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  the  earlier  Sung  Dynasty, 
especially  by  Ch'eng  Hao.  Lu  Hsiang-shan  and  Chu  Hsi  were  friends,  but 
their  philosophic  views  were  widely  divergent.  The  verbal  and  written 
debates  between  them  on  major  philosophical  issues  have  evoked  great 
interest  for  further  study  among  philosophers  since  their  time. 

Lu  Hsiang-shan  often  quoted  Mencius'  sayings  in  his  writings, 
tried  to  explain  them,  and  used  them  in  expressing  his  own  thought. 
He  elaborated  Mencius'  thought  in  some  respects,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  initiated  ideas  of  his  own  and  opened  a  new  direction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Neo-Confucianism.  The  great  philosopher  and  educator  in  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  Wang  Yang-ming,  followed  Lu's  way  of  thinking  and 
elaborated  it  to  its  ultimate,  although  Wang  himself  did  not  admit  the 
fact  in  his  writings.  Their  philosophy  is  called  the  Lu-Wang  school  of 
Neo-Confucianism.  Some  psychologists  in  present-day  Taiwan  are 
interested  in  the  Lu-Wang  method  of  dealing  with  the  mind.  They  think 
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that  the  method  could  be  useful  for  educational  guidance  and  counseling. 
This  method  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  third 
chapter. 

In  "A  Letter  to  Tsung  Tsai-tzu,""6  Lu  Hsiang-shan  briefly  and 
clearly  stated  his  philosophy.  He  argued  that  the  Principle  of  Nature 
is  not  remote  or  hard  to  find,  for  it  resides  in  our  mind.  Therefore, 
he  said,  the  mind  is  the  Principle,  and  the  Principle  is  the  mind.  They 
are  actually  one,  instead  of  two  different  things.  That  is  why  our  mind 
can  tell  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil.   Any  person,  if  he  makes  up 
his  mind,  is  able  to  have  the  Principle  of  Nature  work  well  in  himself. 
The  aim  of  the  student  is  to  have  that  Principle  work  well,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  know  the  right  way  to  go  and  what  to  do.  The  learner 
must  first  of  all  build  up  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  and  then  the 
inferior  part  cannot  overcome  it.  The  person  who  fails  to  build  up  the 
nobler  part  of  his  nature  will  be  overcome  by  the  inferior  part.  As  a 
result,  the  Principle  within  him  will  be  violated,  and  he  becomes 
different  from  Nature.  Ordinary  people  reject  the  Principle,  while  the 
superior  person  preserves  it.  Lu  commented  that  this  is  why  Mencius 
said  that  the  great  person  is  the  one  who  does  not  lose  his  child's 
heart,  for  the  child's  heart  is  filled  with  the  Principle.67 

In  comparing  Lu  Hsiang-shan  with  Chu  Hsi,  Huang  Tsung-hsi  has  said 
that  the  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  emphasis  on  learning  and 
the  procedure  taken  by  the  learner.   For  Chu  Hsi,  the  initial  and  most 
important  step  the  learner  should  take  is  to  investigate  the  facts  or 
the  particulars  of  the  material  world.   But  for  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  a 
learner  should  first  of  all  deal  with  the  mind,  preserving  the  Principle, 
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otherwise  he  will  lose  it,  and  this  is  the  most  dangerous  and  worst  thing 

a  student  might  encounter. °8  In  that  case,  selfish  desires  and  evil 

thoughts  will  dominate  his  action.  A  closer  investigation  will  show  that 

Chu  preferred  the  inductive  method  of  learning  while  Lu  liked  to  teach 

students  to  do  logical  thinking  in  a  deductive  way.   In  this  sense,  Lu 

is  similar  to  Descartes. 

In  comparing  their  ontological  viewpoints,  Fung  Yu-lan  argues  that 

there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  Chu  Hsi's  idea  that  "nature 

is  the  Principle"  and  Lu  Hsiang-shan's  that  "Mind  is  the  Principle." 

Fung  indicates  that  the  mind,  in  Chu's  system,  is  conceived  of  as  the 

concrete  embodiment  of  Principle  as  found  in  material  force;  it  is  not 

the  same  as  the  abstract  Principle  itself.   But  in  Lu's  system,  the  mind 

itself  is  nature,  and  he  considered  the  presumed  distinction  between 

nature  and  mind  as  nothing  more  than  a  verbal  one.y  In  contrast  with 

Chu  Hsi's  dualism  between  Principle  and  material  force,  Lu  commented: 

It  is  said  in  The  Book  of  History  that  the  human  mind  is  precarious, 
the  moral  mind  is  subtle.  Most  interpreters  have  explained  the 
human  mind,  which  is  liable  to  make  mistakes,  as  equivalent  to 
selfish  human  desires,  and  the  moral  mind,  which  follows  the  way 
or  moral  law,  as  equivalent  to  the  Principle  of  Nature.  The 
interpretation  is  wrong.  The  mind  is  one.   How  can  one  have  two 
minds?™ 

Wang  Yang-ming  (1472-1529  A.D.) 

Wang  Yang-ming  was  a  native  of  Yueh  in  the  present  Chekiang 
Province.  He  began  his  service  in  government  around  1500.   In  1506, 
because  he  offended  a  eunuch,  he  was  banished  to  modern  Kueichow  where 
he  stayed  for  more  than  two  years.   In  1510  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate 
in  Kiangsi,  where  he  built  a  reamrkable  record  of  administration.   From 
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1517  to  1519,  he  suppressed  several  rebellions  in  Kiangsi  and  Fukien. 
He  also  established  schools  and  reconstructed  the  economy.  He  was 
awarded  the  title  Earl  and  promised  certain  hereditary  privileges,  but 
his  enemies  at  court  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  a  rebellious  prince 
and  he  was  ostracized.   In  1527,  he  was  called  to  suppress  rebellions  in 
Kwangsi,  which  he  did  successfully.  He  died  on  his  return  home  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven. 

Wang  was  a  great  philosopher,  educator,  and  soldier.  When  he  was 

very  young,  he  had  studied  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  philosophies  for  some 

79 
years,  but  according  to  The  History  of  Ming  Dynasty,   he  made  no 

progress  in  them.  He  once  made  an  experiment  on  "the  investigation  of 

things"  in  Chu  Hsi's  way,  but  he  failed,73  and  after  that  he  abandoned 

the  approach  set  by  Chu  Hsi's  philosophy.  It  was  at  Dragon  Field 

(Lung-ch'ang),  in  the  present  Kueichow  Province,  that  he  obtained  a 

sudden  enlightenment,  a  thorough  understanding  of  Confucian  philosophy, 

especially  that  transmitted  from  Confucius  through  Mencius,  Ch'eng  Hao, 

and  Lu  Hsiang-shan.  Wang  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  system 

of  philosophy.  He  became  a  famous  scholar,  and  followers  came  to  learn 

with  him  from  almost  every  corner  of  the  country.   His  influence  even 

extended  to  Japan  and  had  a  strong  impact  in  the  Meiji  Restoration  of 

Japan  in  1868.   Because  of  his  opposition  to  Chu  Hsi's  philosophy,  which 

had  become  the  idol  of  conservative  scholars  and  officials,  continuous 

severe  criticism  and  blame  were  put  on  him.  But  he  never  changed  what 

he  believed,  and  he  spoke  and  .wrote  amid  the  objections.   Wing-tsit 

Chan  says  that  the  dynamic  idealism  of  Wang  Yang-ming  dominated  China 
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during  his  lifetime  and  for  150  years  thereafter.  *  The  truth  is  that 
many  of  his  ideas  are  still  influential  in  Taiwan  and  Japan  today. 

In  "Inquiry  on  The  Great  Learning,"  Wang  Yang-ming  contended  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  person,  Heaven,  Earth,  and  all  things  are  just 
parts  of  one  body.  The  world  is  one  family,  and  the  country  is  one 
person.   In  explicating  this  idea  of  humanity,  which  was  transmitted 
from  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  Ch'eng  Hao,  Wang  gave  many  examples.   He 
said  that  when  one  person  sees  a  child  about  to  fall  into  a  well,  he 
cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  commiseration.   This  shows  that 
his  humanity  forms  one  body  with  the  child.  When  he  observes  the  pitiful 
cries  and  frightened  appearance  of  birds  and  animals  about  to  be 
slaughtered,  he  cannot  help  feeling  an  "inability  to  bear"  their 
suffering.  This  shows  that  his  humanity  forms  one  body  with  birds  and 
animals.   Even  when  he  sees  plants  broken  and  destroyed,  he  cannot 
suppress  a  feeling  of  pity;  or  when  he  sees  tiles  and  stones  shattered 
and  crushed,  he  cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret.  These  show  that 
his  humanity  forms  one  body  with  living  things  like  plants  as  well  as 
inert  objects  like  tiles  and  stones.5 

For  Wang,  desires  and  selfishness  are  harmful  to  the  cultivation 
and  development  of  humanity.  Therefore  he  argued  that  the  learning  of 
the  great  person  (and  the  small  person  as  well)  consists  entirely  in 
getting  rid  of  the  obstruction  of  selfish  desires  in  order,  by  his  own 
efforts,  to  manifest  his  clear  character  and  to  restore  the  condition 
of  forming  one  body  with  Heaven,  Earth,  and  all  things.76  By  analyzing 
what  Wang  said  in  "Inquiry  on  The  Great  Learning,"  three  steps  in  the 
development  of  humanity  can  be  seen.  The  first  step  is  loving  people 
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and  other  beings;  the  second  is  to  form  one  body  with  them;  and  then 

we  can  progress  to  the  third  step  where  "clear  character"  is 

manifested. ' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Wang  defined  humanity  as  a  process  of  unceasing 

production  and  reproduction.  °     Although  humanity  is  prevalent  and 

extensive  and  there  is  no  place  where  it  does  not  exist,  there  is  an 

order  in  its  operation  and  growth.   Because  there  is  order,  there  is 

a  starting  point.  And  because  there  is  a  starting  point,  there  is 

growth — an  unceasing  growth,  and  the  process  of  it  is  one  of  production 

and  reproduction. 

Take  a  tree,  for  example.  When  in  the  beginning  it  puts  forth  a 
shoot,  there  is  the  starting  point  of  the  tree's  spirit  of  life. 
After  the  root  appears,  the  trunk  grows.   After  the  trunk  grows, 
branches  and  leaves  come,  and  then  the  process  of  unceasing 
production  and  reproduction  has  begun.  y 

The  human  phenomenon  is  very  similar  to  the  growth  of  a  tree: 

The  love  between  father  and  son  and  between  elder  and  younger 
brothers  is  the  starting  point  of  human  mind's  spirit  of  life, 
just  like  the  sprout  of  the  tree.  From  here  it  is  extended  to 
humanness  to  all  people  and  love  to  all  things.  It  is  like  the 
growth  of  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves.  .  .  .  Filial  piety  and 
brotherly  respect  are  the  root  of  humanity.  This  means  that  the 
principle  of  humanity  grows  from  within. °u 

According  to  Wang,  the  product  of  this  process  is  again  a  clear 

character.  What  is  a  clear  character?  Wang  Yang-ming  pointed  out  that 

the  original  substance  of  a  clear  character  is  the  innate  knowledge  of 

good;  with  it  we  can  see  the  highest  good — the  ultimate  Principle  of 

showing  character  and  loving  people — if  it  is  not  obscured  by  selfish 

desires.81  He  argued  against  the  theory  held  by  Chu  Hsi  that  every 

event  and  every  object  has  its  own  particular  definite  principle. 

Instead,  Wang  insisted  that  the  Principle  of  things,  or  the  highest 
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good,  is  inherent  in  our  minds. °^  it  is  wrong  to  seek  the  Principle 
outside  the  mind  among  events  and  objects,  for  it  will  make  the  mind 
fragmentary,  isolated,  broken,  and  without  definite  direction. OJ 
Avoiding  these  dangers,  the  mind  will  be  clear  and  tranquil.  Whenever 
a  thought  arises  or  an  event  acts  upon  it,  the  mind  will,  with  its  innate 
knowledge,  examine  carefully  to  determine  if  the  thought  or  the  event  is 
in  accord  with  the  highest  good  and  will  make  a  wise  decision  after 
deliberation.   It  is  in  this  way  that  man  keeps  his  behavior  in  the  most 
appropriate  condition.  This  is  Wang's  interpretation  of  Confucius' 
doctrine  of  the  Mean. 

As  a  master  of  the  school  of  Mind,  Wang  Yang-ming  used  the  concept 
of  mind  as  the  underpinning  of  his  whole  philosophy.  Like  Lu  Hsiang- 
shan,  Wang  Yang-ming  thought  that  the  mind  is  the  Principle  of  Nature, 
and  the  Principle  can  be  found  only  in  the  mind.  That  is,  there  is 
only  one  universal  Principle,  and  that  is  the  mind.  * 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  similar  ideas  can  be  found  in 

Buddhist  scriptures: 

All  things  are  consciousness  only  and  there  is  nothing  else  which 
is  external  to  the  mind.  -> 

And  again, 

All  dharmas  depend  on  this  mind  for  their  being  and  take  the  mind 
as  their  substance.  When  it  is  compared  with  dharmas  all  of  them 
are  unreal  and  imaginary,  and  their  existence  is  the  same  as  non- 
existence.  Contrasted  with  these  unreal  and  false  dharmas,  the 
mind  is  regarded  as  true.°° 

So  it  seems  incorrect  to  say  that  Wang's  concept  of  the  mind  was  not 

influenced  by  Buddhism,  although  Wang  declared  that  he  merely  elaborated 

and  made  clear  what  he  inherited  from  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
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For  Chu  Hsi,  the  investigation  of  things  will  lead  to  the 
understanding  or  particular  events  and  objects  and  then  to  the  grasp 
of  the  principle  of  each  of  them;  this  is  the  extension  of  knowledge. 
But  for  Wang  Yang-ming,  to  investigate  things  is  to  rectify  the  mind 
and  is  the  work  of  abiding  in  the  highest  good.  Once  a  person  knows 
what  the  highest  good  is,  he  knows  how  to  investigate  things.0' 
Therefore  one  of  Wang's  favorite  students,  Hsu  Ai,  said  that  he  felt 
Wang's  teaching  did  not  agree  with  Chu  Hsi's  doctrine  of  the  investi- 
gation of  things."0  And  Wang  himself  also  criticized  that  Chu's 
teaching  about  the  investigation  of  things  is  not  free  from  being 
forced,  arbitrary,  and  far-fetched."  For  Wang  Yang-ming,  the  extension 
of  knowledge  is  not  what  later  scholars  understood  to  be  an  enriching 
and  widening  of  knowledge.   It  is  simply  extending  to  the  utmost  one's 
innate  knowledge  of  the  good.  u  Innate  knowledge  is  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  common  to  all  people,  which  requires  no  deliberation  to  know, 
nor  does  it  depend  on  learning  to  function.   This  is  the  original  mind, 
which  is  devoid  of  selfish  desires,  is  intelligent  and  not  clouded. 
All  people  have  this  mind,  and  this  mind  is  identical  with  the  Principle 
of  Nature. 

Why  do  some  people  do  good  and  others  do  evil?  Wang  said  that  the 
mind  of  the  evil  person  has  lost  its  original  substance  because  of 
selfish  human  desires.  *■     The  main  work  of  a  learner,  then,  is  to 
endeavor  to  get  rid  of  selfish  desires  and  preserve  the  Principle  of 
Nature,  that  is,  preserve  and  develop  fully  the  original  substance  of 
the  mind.  This  also  means  that  the  will  should  be  sincere. 
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Filial  piety  can  be  taken  as  an  example.   If  one's  mind  is  free 

from  selfish  desires  and  become  completely  identical  with  the  Principle 

of  Nature,  it  will  be  sincere  in  its  filial  piety  to  parents.   In  the 

winter,  the  child  will  naturally  think  of  the  cold  and  seek  a  way  to 

provide  warmth  for  his  parents;  in  the  summer  he  will  naturally  think 

of  the  heat  and  seek  a  way  to  provide  coolness  for  the  parents.  These 

are  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  is  sincere  in  its  filial  piety.  Con- 
go 
cerning  this,  Wang  concluded  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ku  Tung-chiao^ 

that  where  the  mind  has  filial  piety  toward  parents,  there  also  is  the 

Principle  of  filial  piety.  If  there  is  no  thought  of  filial  piety, 

there  will  be  no  Principle  of  filial  piety.  So  there  are  no  principles 

external  to  the  mind.   It  is  then  clear  that  to  extend  innate  knowledge 

of  the  good  to  the  utmost  is  the  basis  for  becoming  empathetic  with 

all  kinds  of  existence  in  the  world.  The  extension  of  knowledge  thus  is 

the  extension  of  communication  and  empathetic  understanding  with 

every  human  being,  event,  and  object  in  the  environment  shared  with  us. 

Summary 

In  this  section,  the  philosophies  of  various  Neo-Confucian 
philosophies  stated  above  will  be  synthesized,  so  that  the  general 
characteristics  of  Neo-Confucianism  in  the  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties  as 
represented  by  these  philosophers  will  be  clear.   In  order  to  do  this, 
some  basic  concepts  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  are  explained  in 
summary  form. 
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The  Principle  of  Nature 

The  Principle  of  Nature  is  the  Soul,  Spirit,  Reason,  or  Ideal  of 
the  universe.   But  neither  Soul,  nor  Spirit,  nor  any  other  words  alone 
can  describe  it  accurately.   It  seemingly  means  more  than  any  one  of 
them. 

When  the  Principle  of  Nature  is  related  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
called  nature,  or  original  nature,  or  Heavenly  nature,  which  is,  like 
the  Principle  itself,  always  purely  perfect  and  good.  In  relation  to 
things  and  events,  the  Principle  of  Nature  is  called  principle,  e.g., 
the  principle  of  tree  or  the  principle  of  filial  piety.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  similar  to  Plato's  concept  of  Idea  or  Form. 

Some  Neo-Confucianists  explicitly  stated  that  the  Principle  resides 
in  all  human  beings  and  in  all  things  in  the  world.   Shao  Yung  said 
that  the  Principle  governing  Heaven  and  man  are  found  in  all  events, 
great  or  little. 93  Ch'eng  Hao  said  that  all  things  have  their  principle.94 
And  Lu  Hsiang-shan  said  that  the  Principle  fills  the  universe,  who  can 
escape  from  it?9-* 

The  Principle  of  Nature  is,  in  one  sense,  the  Natural  Law  according 
to  which  every  existence  in  the  universe  originates,  grows,  develops,  and 
realizes  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  moral  principle  according 
to  which  human  mind  operates  and  his  actions  obey.  The  Principle  of 
Nature  is  self-sufficient  and  unchangeable,  but  it  is  the  motive  to  all 
changes.""  There  is  only  one  Principle  in  the  world,  but  the  manifes- 
tations of  it  are  as  many  as  countless.9' 
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Material  Force 

Chang  Tsai,  a  dualist,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  material  force 
as  opposed  to  the  Principle  of  Nature.  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi  strictly 
followed  the  dualism  initiated  by  Chang  Tsai  in  ontology.  We  will  find 
that  there  is  no  discussion  about  material  force  in  Lu  Hsiang-shan  and 
Wang  Yang-ming's  works.  Both  Lu  and  Wang  were  monists  who  insisted 
that  the  Principle  is  mind  and  the  mind  is  Principle,  and  without  mind 
there  is  nothing  else. 

According  to  Chang  Tsai,  material  force  is  that  which  is  dispersed, 
differentiated,  and  capable  of  assuming  form  in  the  universe.   It 
integrates,  disintegrates,  and  moves  in  all  ways  without  ceasing,  and 
thus  produced  the  multiplicity  of  things  and  human  beings  with  Yin  and 
Yang,  its  two  fundamental  elements.   But  the  operation  of  material 
force  is  in  order  and  unerring,  for  it  moves  in  accord  with  the 
Principle  of  Nature. "°  But  Chu  Hsi  said  that  there  are  two  indispensa- 
ble elements  in  the  making  of  the  world:  the  Principle  of  Nature  and 
material  force.  The  former  is  the  source  from  which  all  things  are 
produced,  but  at  the  moment  of  production,  they  receive  material  force 
in  order  to  have  bodily  form.""  In  this  sense,  the  Principle  of 
Nature  is  similar  to  Aristotle's  "ideas"  or  "forms,"  while  material 
force  is  similar  to  his  "matter ."•LUU 

Human  Nature 

In  tune  with  the  separation  between  the  Principle  of  Nature  and 
material  force,  Chang  Tsai,  Ch'eng  I,  and  Chu  Hsi  argued  for  the 
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division  between  original  nature  and  physical  nature.  This  is  again 
contrary  to  what  was  asserted  by  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and  Wang 
Yang-ming,  who  excluded  the  idea  of  physical  nature  from  their  theory 
of  human  nature. 

According  to  Chang  Tsai,  Heavenly  nature  in  man  is  always  good, 
but  physical  nature  is  not  always  so,  because  the  latter  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  one-sidedness  of  material  force,  while  the  former 
is  always  in  accord  with  the  Principle  of  Nature.  Ch'eng  I  also  argued 
that  by  nature  men  are  alike,  but  owing  to  the  differences  of  physical 
nature,  they  have  become  far  apart  through  practice.  Ui  Ch'eng  I 
further  pointed  out  that  Heavenly  nature  in  man  always  directs  him  to 
do  the  good,  while  the  material  force  of  man  can  commit  an  error.  The 
human  mind  is  originally  good,  but  when  it  is  aroused  and  expresses 
itself  in  thoughts  and  ideas,  there  is  good  and  evil.  Chu  Hsi  thought 
along  the  same  line  started  by  Chang  Tsai  and  Ch'eng  I  and  said  that 
one's  original  nature  is  no  more  than  the  Principle  of  Nature  which 
is  within  human  beings,  it  is  perfectly  good  and  opposite  to  physical 
nature — the  mixture  of  original  nature  and  material  force,  which 
involves  good  and  evil.  The  differences  among  human  beings,  then,  rest 
not  in  original  nature  but  in  physical  nature. 

While  Chang  Tsai,  Ch'eng  I,  and  Chu  Hsi  attributed  evil  to 
selfish  desires  and  selfish  desires  to  physical  nature,  Ch'eng  Hao, 
Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and  Wang  Yang-ming  also  attributed  evil  to  selfish 
desires,  but  they  did  not  say  where  such  desires  come  from,  as  the 
former  philosophers  did.  Their  problem  is  that  in  their  philosophy, 
the  idea  of  physical  nature  does  not  exist.   And,  they  did  not  invent 
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anything  else  in  place  of  physical  nature.   For  Wang  Yang-ming,  as 

instance,  the  substance  of  human  nature — innate  knowledge — is  the 

equilibrium  before  the  feelings  are  aroused.   It  is  possessed  by  all 

people,  absolutely  good,  quiet,  and  inactive.   As  feelings  are 

aroused,  there  are  both  good  and  evil,  because  in  this  case,  "people 

cannot  help  being  darkened  and  obscured  by  material  desires. "iU^  Wang 

further  explained  that  the  original  substance  of  mind — innate 

knowledge — is  the  highest  good;  when  one  deviates  a  little  from  this 

original  substance,  there  is  evil.   But  Wang  said  that  it  is  not  that 

there  is  good  and  also  evil  to  oppose  it,  but  rather  that  "good  and 

evil  are  one  thing."103  Wang  quoted  Ch'eng  Hao's  sayings  which  show 

that  good  and  evil  come  from  the  same  source — the  Principle  of  Nature 

in  the  human  mind:  "Man's  nature  is  of  course  good,  but  it  cannot  be 

said  that  evil  is  not  our  nature."  Again  Ch'eng  Hao  said: 

Good  and  evil  in  the  world  are  both  the  Principle  of  Nature. 
What  is  called  evil  is  not  originally  evil.  It  becomes  evil  only 
because  of  deviation  from  the  Mean.  04 

It  seems  that  when  innate  knowledge  works,  selfish  desires  do  not 
occur;  when  selfish  desires  work,  one  will  deviate  from  innate 
knowledge,  and  thus  deviate  from  the  Mean,  and  then  evil  arises.   This 
is  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Wang  Yang-ming 's  theory  about  the  origin  of  evil. 
It  is  also  true  for  Wang  Yang-ming  that  if  we  can  deal  with  our  mind 
and  keep  it  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  absolute  quiet,  and  imparti- 
ality before  feelings  are  aroused,  the  innate  knowledge  in  our  mind 
will  function  well,  and  wise  judgment  and  adequate  action  will  result. 

Because  of  the  different  views  concerning  the  origin  of  evil 
among  these  philosophers,  their  suggestions  for  eliminating  evil  from 
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the  human  mind  are  different  too.   For  the  dualistic  philosophers,  the 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  physical  nature,  while 
those  in  the  other  group  stressed  the  preservation  of  original 
substance  of  one's  mind.  More  detailed  discussion  about  the  culti- 
vation of  human  nature  will  be  included  in  Chapter  Three. 

Humanity 

Humanity  was  one  of  the  most  important  concepts  in  ancient 
Confucian  classics.   It  was  equally  emphasized  by  Neo-Confucian 
philosophers,  elaborated,  and  many  new  insights  and  understandings 
were  given. 

In  ancient  Confucian  philosophy,  humanity  mainly  means  one's  love 
for  all  people.  For  Neo-Confucianists,  it  means  not  merely  love  for 
all  people,  but  love  for  all  things  in  the  world.   For  Chang  Tsai, 
"All  people  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  things  are  my  com- 
panions. "105  Ch'eng  Hao  also  claimed  that  the  person  with  humanity 
regards  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all  things  as  one  body.  To  such  a 
person,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  not  himself. 1U"  Humanity 
thus  is  a  universal  love  based  on  empathetic  communication  and 
understanding. 

For  Neo-Confucian  philosophers,  humanity  is  the  highest  good  one 
can  achieve,  the  fully  developed  state  of  human  nature.   Chu  Hsi's 
in-depth  analysis  of  this  shows  that  wherever  selfish  desires  can  be 
entirely  eliminated  and  the  Principle  of  Nature  freely  operates,  there 
is  humanity.   For  those  who  seek  the  way  leading  toward  humanity,  they 
must  know  that  it  is  just  the  same  path  which  leads  to  the  limit  of 
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human  nature.107  Therefore  the  person  with  humanity  is  a  sage.   Hu- 
manity thus  becomes  a  superior  virtue,  the  Idea  of  virtue  in  Plato's 
terms,  wherein  all  other  virtues,  e.g.,  righteousness,  propriety, 
wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  are  found  and  manifested. 

The  concepts  and  ideas  sketched  in  the  foregoing  passages  will 
remain  important  in  discussion  of  educational  thought  in  next  chapter. 
We  will  see  the  intimate  relation  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  in 
general  to  its  educational  thought  in  following  passages. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  OF  NEO-CONFUCIANISM 


Almost  all  major  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  in  the  Sung  and  Ming 
Dynasties  were  great  teachers;  each  of  them  had  many  students  and 
followers.  They  were  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  instructing  young 
people  by  means  of  self-cultivation  of  their  minds  and  behavior.  They 
also  wrote  much  about  education.  In  this  chapter,  their  educational 
thought  will  be  analyzed  and  synthesized  under  five  headings:  the 
ultimate  goal  of  education,  knowledge  and  action,  intellectual  learning, 
moral  cultivation,  and  elementary  education.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ideas  about  education  which  are  adopted  and  included  in  this  chapter 
might  suggest  useful  ingredients  for  forming  modern  Chinese  philosophy 
of  education.  The  materials  which  are  presented  here  are  in  accord 
with  the  logical  nature  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  in  general. 

Sagehood:  The  Ultimate  Goal  of  Education 

During  the  period  of  some  thirteen  centuries,  from  the  Sui  Dynasty 
(581-618  A.D.)  when  the  official  examination  system  for  governmental 
service  was  first  established,  to  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  when  the  system  was  abolished,  most  Chinese  students  studied 
with  only  one  thought  in  mind:  to  pass  the  examination  and  to  achieve 
the  reputation,  position,  wealth,  and  happy  marriage  that  as  a  result 
would  fall  on  them.   Neo-Confucian  teachers  were  the  few  who  encouraged 
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their  students  to  study  not  for  the  sake  of  career,  wealth,  and 
position,  but  for  more  "farsighted"  or  superior  or  nobler  ends.  In 
this  sense,  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  classical  Confucian 
philosophers.  For  Confucius  and  Mencius,  each  person  has  the 
potentiality  to  learn  to  become  a  sage.   It  is  not  endowed  nature,  but 
the  education  one  receives  and  the  effort  one  contributes  to  self- 
cultivation  that  will  determine  if  a  person  becomes  or  comes  closer 
to  a  sage.  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  education  inherited  and 
elaborated  this  idea. 

Wang  Yang-ming  argued  that  the  learner  must  determine  to  become 
a  sage.1  Chu  Hsi  also  said:  "The  student  must  first  of  all  keep  this 
in  mind:  how  to  surpass  the  ordinary  people  and  become  a  sage."^  What 
Chu  Hsi  means  is  not  that  the  sage  is  different  from  ordinary  people 
in  human  nature.  Rather,  the  sage  has  the  same  human  nature  as 
ordinary  people  do. 3  Wang  also  said  that  even  an  ordinary  person, 
with  intelligence  and  talent  no  greater  than  others,  can  learn  to 
become  a  sage  if  he  determines  to  get  rid  of  the  selfish  desires  and 
preserve  the  Reason  or  Natural  Law  (the  Principle  of  Nature).   There- 
fore, to  be  a  sage  is  not  an  educational  ideal  set  by  Neo-Confucianists 
for  an  elite,  but  for  all  people.   Neo-Confucian  teachers  did  not 
expect  that  all  of  their  students  would  finally  become  sages,  but  they 
did  expect  that  through  a  long  term  of  self-cultivation  all  their 
students  would  come  closer  to  that  end.   Sagehood  as  an  educational 
ideal  always  functions  as  perfect  model  or  ideal,  which  keeps  a  distance 
from  actuality.   Although  it  is  not  far  away  when  people  look  at  it, 
it  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  Therefore  the  ideal  is  a  direction  in  the 
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process  of  education  rather  than  a  concrete  object  to  be  grasped.   It 
is  just  like  what  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  wrote  in  Confucius'  biography:  "Although 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  achieve  the  aim  of  becoming  a  sage  like 
Confucius,  we  are  unceasingly  longing  for  it."-3 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  sage?  What  are  the  traits  we  can  find 
in  the  personality  of  a  sage?  For  Chu  Hsi,  to  memorize  what  one  learns 
and  to  write  compositions  good  enough  to  pass  an  examination  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  becoming  a  sage.  The  sage  is  the  one 
who  knows  justice  and  the  Natural  Law  through  self-training,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tries  to  help  other  people,  on  the  other  hand.   For  Lu 
Hsiang-shan,  the  sage  is  the  one  who  can  distinguish  what  one  should 
do  from  what  one  should  not  do  and  what  is  good  for  the  public  from 
what  is  good  only  for  oneself. ^  For  Wang  Yang-ming,  the  sage  is  the 
person  whose  mind  is  occupied  purely  with  Reason  (the  Principle  of 
Nature),  not  mixed  with  impurities  of  selfish  desires. °     To  become  a 
sage,  then,  is  to  regain  one's  innate  nature"  or,  in  Buddhist  terms, 
to  know  or  to  recognize  again  one's  original  nature.   For  Ch'eng  Hao, 
the  sage  is  the  one  who  understands  the  nature  of  humanity  and  forms 
one  body  with  all  things  without  differentiation.  ^  These  definitions, 
although  expressed  in  different  terminologies  and  from  different  view- 
points, are  not  incompatible.   Rather,  they  are  supplementary  and 
support  each  other. 

To  synthesize  these  definitions,  a  clear  and  complete  picture  of 
the  sage  can  be  given.   First,  he  is  the  symbol  of  perfect  personality. 
His  mind  is  pure  and  occupied  with  no  selfish  desires.  His  moral 
judgment  is  always  in  agreement  with  Reason  or  the  Natural  Law — innate 
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knowledge.   His  behavior  thus  does  not  deviate  from  the  Mean — as  a 

result  of  the  wisest  judgment  and  most  appropriate  choice.  As  Chang 

Tsai  put  it,  a  sage  is  a  person  with  perfect  sincerity,  who  obeys  the 

Natural  Law  and  there  find  advantage.11  Ch'eng  I  also  said  that  when 

one  abides  by  the  Mean  and  correctness  and  becomes  sincere,  he  is  a 

sage.  Ch'eng  further  pointed  out  that  when  one  is  completely  trans- 

1  9 

formed  to  be  goodness  itself,  he  is  called  a  sage.iZ  Chou  Tun-i  said 
that  sagehood  is  nothing  but  sincerity,  and  that  sincerity  is  pure 
and  perfectly  good,  J  so  it  is  clear  that  sagehood  is  pure  and  perfectly 
good.  The  pure  and  perfectly  good  personality  as  represented  by 
sincerity  consists  of  at  least  these  important  virtues:  wisdom,  humanity, 
courage,  righteousness,  and  impartiality.14 

Among  these  virtues  humanity  is  the  most  important;  it  emerges  as 
a  synonym  for  sagehood.   In  "The  Western  Inscription,"  Chang  Tsai  had 
a  very  good  explanation  of  humanity.  He  said: 

Heaven  is  my  father  and  Earth  is  my  mother,  and  even  such  a 
small  creature  as  I  finds  an  intimate  place  in  their  midst. 

Therefore  that  which  fills  the  universe  I  regard  as  my  body 
and  that  which  directs  the  universe  I  consider  as  my  nature. 

All  people  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  things  are 
my  companions. 

....  Respect  the  aged.  .  .  .  Show  deep  love  toward  the 
orphaned  and  the  weak.  .  .  .  The  sage  identifies  his  character 
with  that  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  .  .  ." 

Ch'eng  Hao  said  that  the  man  of  humanity — the  sage — regards  Heaven 

and  Earth  and  all  things  as  one  body,  to  him  nothing  is  not  himself.1" 

Therefore,  when  one  becomes  a  sage,  he  will  help  others  to  become  sages 

too.   "He  will  share  his  knowledge  with  all.  He  will  love  universally. 

When  he  achieves  something,  he  wants  others  to  achieve  the  same."1 

A  sage  thus  will  try  to  give  things  every  benefit  and  forget  his  own 
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ego.^  He  will  forget  the  distinction  between  himself  and  others,  and 
when  such  a  distinction  is  forgotten,  the  state  of  quietness  and  peace 
is  attained,  "Peace  leads  to  calmness  and  calmness  leads  to 
enlightenment.  .  .  „"19  Such  a  person,  who  loves  all  people  and  things, 
and  always  acts  according  to  the  Mean,  is  one  who  worries,  fears,  and 
puzzles  no  more.  This  is  the  person  who  "functions"  best.  Is  he  not 
the  "best"  human  being? 

Such  ideas  of  sagehood  and  humanity  are  in  some  sense  consistent 
with  democratic  ideas  in  modern  Western  world.  The  universal  love 
embodied  in  humanity  is  a  basis  of  real  equality  and  mutual  respect 
and  concern  among  people,  which  are  desirable  in  democracy.   A  person 
with  humanity — a  sage — will  contribute  his  ability  and  offer  service 
to  his  fellow  people  and  the  society  he  belongs  to,  and  even  will  go 
beyond  that.  This  is  also  an  ideal  that  democratic  education  pursues, 
particularly  in  John  Dewey's  philosophy.   A  sage  is  also  a  person  who 
always  follows  Reason  in  making  judgments  and  decisions,  and  Reason 
is  important  and  indispensable  in  a  healthy  democratic  society. 

It  is  this  ideal  that  Neo-Confucian  teachers  set  up  as  the  ultimate 
educational  aim.  How  did  they  try  or  suggest  to  achieve  this  goal  or 
at  least  to  get  closer  to  it?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  discussed 
in  the  next  sections  of  this  chapter. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  ancient  conception  of  "sage"  to  that 
of  a  modern  "sage",  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  sage?  What 
are  the  similarities  and  differences  between  them?  These  will  be 
elaborated  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  study. 
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Knowledge  and  Action 

The  relationship  between  knowledge  and  action  was  a  topic  which 
had  for  a  long  time  interested  Chinese  philosophers.  The  common 
understanding  of  it  was  that  knowledge  and  action  are  separate  rather 
than  a  single  thing  or  two  aspects  of  a  single  entity.  It  is  Wang 
Yang-ming  who  first  argued  against  this  opinion.   Chu  Hsi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  best  representative  of  those  who  insisted  on  the 
separation  of  knowledge  and  action,  though  he  did  not  view  them  as 
opposites  or  being  incompatible.  In  contrast,  we  have  Wang  Yang-ming 
as  maybe  the  only  philosopher  who  argued  for  the  unification  of 
knowledge  and  action  and  viewed  them  as  two  inseparable  aspects  of 
a  single  thing. 

According  to  Chu  Hsi,  knowledge  and  action  always  require  each 
other.   In  order,  knowledge  comes  first,  but  action  is  more  important.  u 
This  implies  that  knowledge  and  action  are  two  things.  It  also  shows 
that  Chu  Hsi  argued  against  the  conventional  belief  that  knowledge  is 
more  important  than  action.  Chu  also  stressed  that  the  efforts  of 
both  knowledge  and  action  must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  Chu 
further  pointed  out  that  as  one  knows  more  and  more  clearly,  he  acts 
more  earnestly,  and  as  he  acts  more  earnestly,  he  knows  more  clearly. 
This  means  that  knowledge  and  action  are  reciprocal  rather  than  incom- 
patable.   It  is  clear  that  Chu  was  influenced  by  Ch'eng  I  concerning 
this  point.  Ch'eng  I  said  that  when  knowledge  is  profound,  action  will 
be  thorough;  if  one  knows  without  being  able  to  act,  the  knowledge  is 
just  superficial.  *  Such  knowledge  then,  according  to  Ch'eng  I,  is 
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not  "true  knowledge."  True  knowledge  is  that  which  leads  one  to  do 

22 

something  under  the  direction  of  what  he  knows. 

For  Chu  Hsi,  neither  action  nor  knowledge  should  be  unbalanced  or 

discarded,  since  they  are  like  a  person's  two  legs.  But  here  Chu  Hsi 

indicated  the  importance  of  extending  knowledge. 

It  is  like  a  person's  two  legs.  If  they  take  turns  to  walk,  one 
will  be  able  gradually  to  arrive  at  the  destination.   If  one  leg  is 
weak  and  soft,  then  not  even  one  forward  step  can  be  taken. 
However,  we  must  first  know  before  we  can  act.   This  is  why  The 
Great  Learning  first  talks  about  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  puts  wisdom  ahead  of  humanity  and 
courage,  and  Confucius  first  of  all  spoke  of  knowledge  being 
sufficient  to  attain  its  objectives.  .  .  .  ^ 

What  Chu  Hsi  said  may  puzzle  us.  His  argument  may  be  unclear  as  to 
whether  knowledge  is  more  important  than  action,  or  vice  versa.   It 
seems  that  both  knowledge  and  action  are  important  equally;  it  seems 
meaningless  to  assert  that  one  is  more  important  than  another  in  a 
case  when  no  one  can  stand  alone  without  the  support  of  the  other, 
using  the  analogy  of  a  person's  two  legs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes 
sense  to  say  that  (and  which)  one  should  come  before  the  other  in 
arranging  a  learning  sequence.   As  Wang  Yang-ming  pointed  out,  if 
knowledge  and  action  are  inseparable,  the  problem  of  which  comes  first 
will  turn  out  to  be  meaningless  again. 

As  mentioned  above,  Wang  Yang-ming  differed  from  what  Chu  Hsi 
advocated.  Wang  severely  criticized  people  in  his  time  who  dis- 
tinguished between  knowledge  and  action  and  who  pursued  them  separately 
and  believed  that  one  must  know  before  he  acts.   The  consequence  of  this 
belief  was  that  even  to  the  last  day  of  life,  they  would  never  act  and 
thus  would  also  never  know.  Wang  insisted  that  knowledge  and  action 
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are  a  single  thing.  In  "Instructions  for  Practical  Living,"  the  famous 

dialogues  recorded  by  his  favorite  student  Hsu  Ai  (1487-1518  A.D.)  and 

others,  Wang  gave  some  examples  to  explain  the  relationship  between 

knowledge  and  action."^  First  Wang  claimed  that  seeing  beautiful 

colors  appertains  to  action.  As  soon  as  one  sees  a  beautiful  color, 

he  already  loves  it.  One  does  not  first  see  it  and  then  make  up  his 

mind  to  love  it.  Second,  he  contended  that  in  order  to  know  filial 

piety  and  brotherly  respect,  one  must  actually  have  practiced  filial 

piety  and  brotherly  respect.  Only  by  experiencing  them  do  we  come  to 

know  them.  We  do  not  know  filial  piety  and  brotherly  respect  if  we 

simply  show  them  in  words  but  do  not  actually  practice  these  virtues. 

The  same  is  true  of  pain,  cold,  and  hunger.   One  cannot  know  them 

unless  they  have  already  experienced  them.  Wang  Yang-ming  concluded 

by  saying  that  knowledge  is  the  directive  of  action  and  action  the 

effort  of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is  the  beginning  of  action  and 

action  the  completion  of  knowledge.  When  knowledge  is  mentioned, 

action  is  included,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  as  Hsu  Ai  recorded: 

The  teacher  said:  "Knowledge  is  the  beginning  of  action  and 
action  is  the  completion  of  knowledge.  Learning  to  be  a  sage 
involves  only  one  effort.   Knowledge  and  action  should  not  be 
separated.  *■-> 

In  a  letter  to  Ku  Tung-chiao  (1476-1545  A.D.),  a  high  official 

and  renowned  poet,  Wang  Yang-ming  said: 

Knowledge  in  its  genuine  and  earnest  aspect  is  action,  and  action 
in  its  intelligent  and  discriminating  aspect  is  knowledge.   At 
bottom  the  task  of  knowledge  and  action  cannot  be  separated. 
Only  because  later  scholars  have  broken  their  task  into  two 
sections  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  original  substance  of 
knowledge  and  action  have  I  advocated  the  idea  of  their  unity 
and  simultaneous  advance.  ° 
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Wang  asserted  that  there  have  never  been  people  who  know  but  do 
not  act.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  know  but  do  not  act  simply  do  not 
yet  know.  This  seems  to  be  a  parallel  to  Socrates'  theory  that 
knowledge  is  morality.  Both  Chu  Hsi  and  Wang  Yang-ming  stressed  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  action  (practice)  in  learning.  What  they 
imply  is  that  if  students  want  to  obtain  "true"  knowledge,  action  is 
indispensable.  They  also  imply  that  knowledge  in  turn  will  make  one's 
action  perfect.  Their  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Chu  viewed 
knowledge  and  action  as  two  separate  things  while  Wang  regarded  them 
as  a  single  entity.  Chu's  position  inevitably,  perhaps,  leads  to  a 
separation  of  intellectual  learning  and  moral  cultivation  in  education 
which  John  Dewey  strongly  argued  aginst  in  his  writings.  While  Wang's 
theory  reminds  us  of  Dewey's  argument  against  separating  knowledge 
from  moral  education,  '  Dewey's  theory  of  learning  by  doing  similarly 
implies  the  necessity  of  unifying  knowledge  and  action  in  the  process 
of  learning.  Dewey  further  developed  a  scientific  method  of  verifying 
knowledge  through  experimental  steps  in  practice,  which  later  influenced 
Hu  Shih — a  modern  Chinese  philosopher — and  became  Hu's  favorite  philo- 
sophical method.  Another  Chinese  philosopher  who  agreed  with  Wang 
Yang-ming  and  John  Dewey  was  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.   The  relationship  among 
their  philosophies  of  education  and  the  implications  derived  from  their 
comparison  will  be  discussed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
this  study. 
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Intellectual  Learning 

If  one  classifies  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  education  into 
two  groups,  one  stressing  the  importance  of  intellectual  learning  for 
young  students'  development  and  the  other  stressing  the  importance  of 
moral  cultivation,  he  will  find  that  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi  belong  to  the 
first  group,  while  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,and  Wang  Yang-ming  belong 
to  the  second  group.  The  more  accurate  description  may  be  that  both 
groups  never  ignored  or  neglected  the  importance  of  the  other  aspect 
of  the  educational  process.  For  Chu  Hsi,  for  example,  intellectual 
study  will  lead  to  an  affective  purpose — moral  cultivation — rather  than 
scientific  discoveries  or  inventions.  °  For  Wang  Yang-ming,  it  is 
simply  wrong  to  view  intellectual  learning  and  moral  cultivation  as 
two  things;  the  truth  is  that  they  are  two  inseparable  aspects  of  a 
single  thing. 

One  of  the  important  concepts  in  the  writings  of  Neo-Confucianism 
concerning  intellectual  learning  is  the  extension  of  knowledge.  The 
extension  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  investigation  of  things.   Both 
Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi  have  the  same  beliefs.  "  Both  contended  that 
investigation  should  not  be  done  in  hurry;  rather  it  should  be  done 
gradually,  for  the  factor  of  gradual  accumulation  is  important  for 
intellectual  learning.   For  Ch'eng  I,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate only  one  thing.   "One  must  investigate  one  item  today  and  another 
item  tomorrow.  When  one  has  accumulated  much  knowledge  he  will  natu- 
rally achieve  a  thorough  understanding  like  a  sudden  release. "30  But 
Ch'eng  I  may  confuse  us  when  he  said  also  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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investigate  the  principle  or  the  nature  of  something  or  an  event  to 
the  utmost;  the  principles  in  other  things  or  events  can  then  be 

•31 

inferred  by  the  learners  themselves. 

Chu  Hsi  made  similar  ideas  much  clearer.  According  to  Chu  Hsi, 

the  extension  of  knowledge  implies  that  everything  must  be  studied. 

From  the  most  essential  and  most  fundamental  about  oneself  to 
every  single  thing  or  affair  in  the  world,  even  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  half  a  word,  everything  should  be  investigated  to  the 
utmost,  and  none  of  it  is  unworthy  of  attention.3"^ 

But  is  it  possible  to  study  everything?  Chu  Hsi's  answer  is  that 

Although  we  cannot  investigate  all,  still  we  have  to  keep  on 
devoting  our  attention  to  them  in  accordance  with  our  intelligence 
and  ability,  and  in  time  there  will  necessarily  be  some  accomplish- 
ment. Is  this  not  better  than  not  to  pay  attention  at  all?33 

For  Chu  Hsi,  tp  investigate  things  and  affairs  will  lead  to  the 
grasp  of  their  principle,  and  to  investigate  the  principle  to  the 
utmost  means  to  seek  to  know  the  reason  for  which  things  and  affairs 
are  as  they  are  and  the  reason  according  to  which  they  should  be. 
Chu's  sayings  about  the  extension  of  knowledge  seem  to  imply  an 
inductive  process  of  obtaining  knowledge  rather  than  a  deductive  one. 

Thus  it  is  reasonable  that  Chu  Hsi  argued  for  the  importance  of 
extensive  study  and  viewed  it  as  the  first  step  prior  to  others  in 
intellectual  learning.3^  The  second  step  is  accurate  inquiry,  ac- 
cording to  Chu.3-3  Inquiry  arises  from  doubt,  and  doubt  is  necessary 
for  learning;  that  is  why  Ch'eng  I  said  that  a  student  must  first  of 
all  learn  to  doubt.3"  What  follows  inquiry  is  careful  thinking,  Chu 
Hsi  said,37  and  this  is  the  third  step  in  intellectual  learning. 
Confucius  said  that  one  who  learns  but  does  not  think  will  gain 
nothing. 3°  Chu  Hsi  interpreted  this  idea  and  said  that  reading, 
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discussion,  or  listening  will  gain  little  if  one  does  not  do  deep 
thinking.  One  must  do  it  carefully,  and  gradually  he  will  overcome 
difficulties  in  understanding.  "  After  careful  thinking,  there  comes 
the  fourth  step,  clear  sifting.  ^  This  is  used  to  determine  similari- 
ties and  differences  among  informations  one  receives.  It  is  also 
used  to  distinguish  between  things  right  and  wrong,  between  what  one 
should  do  and  should  not  do. 

These  four  steps  in  learning — extensive  study,  accurate  inquiry, 
careful  thinking,  and  clear  sifting — remain  in  the  cognitive  domain. 
Chu  Hsi  argued  that  they  still  are  not  sufficient  for  obtaining  true 
knowledge.  True  knowledge  is  obtained  through  action  and  experiencing. 

When  one  knows  something  but  has  not  yet  acted  on  it,  his 
knowledge  is  still  shallow.   After  he  has  experienced  it,  his 
knowledge  will  be  increasingly  clear,  and  its  character  will  be 
different  from  what  it  was  before. 

Therefore  Chu  Hsi,  in  "Learning  Rules  of  White  Deer  Grotto  Academy," 
has  "vigorous  practice"  as  the  fifth  step  of  learning,  which  follows 
the  four  steps  mentioned  above,  and  thus  the  process  of  intellectual 
learning  is  complete.  ^ 

But  as  stated  above,  intellectual  learning  itself  is  not  the 
end  of  education  for  Chu  Hsi.   His  views  are  quite  like  John  Dewey's 
who  says  that  the  end  of  education  is  morality  and  that  educators 
should  achieve  the  aim  through  the  development  of  knowledge.  J  Chu  Hsi 
says  that  the  first  step  toward  knowledge  is  to  investigate  everything 
and  understand  the  principle  of  everything  in  the  world,  but  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  it  is  to  cultivate  the  learner's  morality.  Both  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  morality  are  essentials 
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for  the  student  to  advance  in  establishing  himself  in  life.   As  Chu 
Hsi  said  that  knowledge  comes  prior  to  action,  it  seems  that  he  did 
not  imply  the  extension  of  knowledge  will  automatically  lead  to  moral 
cultivation.  Chu  did  not  say  it  clearly.   It  seems  that  some  other 
efforts  must  be  made  for  moral  cultivation.  This  topic  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Moral  Cultivation 

In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  extension  of  knowledge 
and  moral  cultivation,  and  to  synthesize  the  basic  concepts  and  major 
ideas  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  education  concerning  these  two 
topics,  a  diagram  is  presented   (Figure  III).  At  the  core  of  the 
diagram  is  Principle,  which  is  similar  to  Natural  Law,  Idea  or  Soul 
of  the  universe.  According  to  all  Major  Neo-Confucian  philosophers, 
the  Principle  is  always  perfect  and  purely  good.  *  All  things  have 
their  principle.  There  is  only  one  principle  in  the  world,  but  its 
manifestations  are  innumerable  in  the  many  things  in  life.   Principle 
is  unchangeable,  but  it  is  the  motive  for  the  change  of  universe.  The 
change  following  the  Principle  as  represented  by  Yin  and  Yang  is  called 
the  Way  or  Tao.^  This  Principle  or  Idea  or  Soul  of  the  universe  is 
often  called  by  Neo-Confucianists  the  Principle  of  Nature,  or  Principle 
of  Heaven.  The  Principle  inherent  in  individual  things  is  called 
principle  too,  but  in  English  it  is  written  in  lower-case  instead  of 
capital  letter.  As  the  Principle  is  manifested  in  human  mind,  it  is 
named  human  nature  or  original  nature  by  Neo-Confucian  philosophers. 
Human  nature  is  originally  good  too.   Evil  arises  not  from  original 
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Supreme  Ultimate 


Yin  and  Yang: 
Tranquility  and 
Activity. 
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Metal,  Wood, 
Water,  Fire, 
and  Earth. 
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Principle  of 
Nature:  Natural 


Law,  Reason,  Soul, 
I  Spirit,  or  Idea  of 
the  Universe. 


(The  knowledge 
of  Heaven: 
metaphysics. ) 


The  principles  of 
all  things : 
Manifestation  of 
the  Principle  of 
Nature  in  things 
and  events. 


(Material 
Force) 


(The  knowledge  of 
nature:  natural 
science. ) 


Sage 

One  who  loves  all  peo- 
ple and  things, 
worries,  fear,  and 
puzzles  no  more.  A 
person  of  wisdom,  hu- 
manity, and  courage, 
who  is  calm,  happy, 
and  in  peace.  One  of 
perfect  personality. 


As  one  knows  more 
about  Principle,  he 
comes  closer  to 
being  a  sage. 


Process  of  Education: 
Rectification  of  mind; 
Sincerity  of  will; 
Investigation  of 
things;  Extension  of 
knowledge. 


Education:  the  process 
of  developing  one's 
nature. 


Human  Nature: 
The  manifestation  of 
the  Principle  of 
Nature  in  human 
being. 


(The  knowledge  of  man: 
humanities  and  social 
science. ) 


Figure  III:  A  Synthesis  of  Ideas  and  Concepts  of  Neo-Confucianism 
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nature,  but  from  human  desires,  which  arise  from  the  deviation  in  the 
operation  of  one's  mind.  That  is,  practice  does  not  follow  the  Way 
or  obey  the  Principle.  " 

It  is  in  such  a  case  that  one's  action  has  deviated  from  the 
Mean.  The  Mean  is  the  result  of  wise  judgment.  When  one's  original 
nature  is  obscured  by  selfish  desires,  its  operation  does  not  work  any 
longer,  the  judgment  made  by  it  is  wise  no  more.  Since  most  people, 
so-called  ordinary  people,  often  have  their  mind  obscured  by  desires, 
their  nature  does  not  function  as  well  as  it  could.  Educators  can 
help  them  regain  or  return  to  their  purely  perfect  and  good  original 
nature;  a  nature  that  is  not  polluted  by  selfish  desires.  The  task  of 
education,  according  to  Neo-Confucianism,  particularly  that  of  moral 
cultivation  thus  is  to  achieve  this  end.  And  in  terms  of  Neo- 
Confucianism,  to  regain  one's  original  nature  is  to  develop  that 
nature  fully.  It  is  then  appropriate  to  define  education  as  the 
process  of  fully  developing  one's  human  nature.   In  this  sense,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  aim  of  education  is  morality  for  Neo-Confucianism. 

The  problem  for  teachers  is  to  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  help 
students  regain  the  original  nature.  Generally  speaking,  Ch'eng  I  and 
Chu  Hsi,  the  so-called  Rationalistic  Neo-Confucianists,  have  different 
ideas  about  this  than  the  Idealistic  Neo-Confucianists  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu 
Hsiang-shan,  and  Wang  Yang-ming.   For  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi,  the 
teacher  must  show  his  students  how  to  investigate  everything  around 
them;  the  more  things  they  investigate  the  more  they  will  learn  about 
the  world  and  themselves.  The  student  should  spend  most  of  his  time 
doing  this  investigation.   But  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  or  Wang 
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Yang-ming  did  not  think  that  a  student  needed  to  do  this  kind  of 

investigation.  What  he  should  do,  they  argued,  is  to  investigate  his 

own  mind,  and  that  is  enough. 

What  did  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi  imply  about  transforming  the 

knowledge  obtained  by  investigating  everything  into  moral  wisdom  and 

practice?  Chu's  assumption  is  that  such  a  transformation  is  not  merely 

possible,  but  in  some  sense  it  is  spontaneous.  Ch'eng  I  has  the  similar 

assumption.    The  assumption  is  not  new,  for  it  originated  in  Confucius' 

The  Great  Learning.  Confucius  said: 

The  extension  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  investigation  of 
things.  When  things  are  investigated,  knowledge  is  extended; 
when  knowledge  is  extended,  the  will  becomes  sincere;  when  the 
will  is  sincere,  the  mind  is  rectified;  when  the  mind  is  rectified, 
the  personal  life  is  cultivated;  when  the  personal  life  is 
cultivated,  the  family  will  be  regulated;  when  the  family  is 
regulated,  the  state  will  be  in  order;  and  when  the  state  is  in 
order,  there  will  be  peace  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  ° 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  investigation  of  things  will  lead  to 

the  extension  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  extension  of 

knowledge  will  lead  to  the  sincerity  of  one's  will.  Chu  explains: 

If  we  wish  to  extend  our  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  we  must 
investigate  the  principles  of  all  things  we  come  into  contact 
with,  for  the  intelligent  mind  of  man  is  certainly  formed  to 
know,  and  there  is  not  a  single  thing  in  which  its  principles  do 
not  inhere.  It  is  only  because  all  principles  are  not  investi- 
gated that  man's  knowledge  is  incomplete.   For  this  reason,  the 
first  step  in  the  education  of  the  adult  is  to  instruct  the 
learner,  in  regard  to  all  things  in  the  world,  to  proceed  from  what 
knowledge  he  has  of  their  principles,  and  further  investigate 
until  he  reaches  the  limit.   After  exerting  himself  in  this  way 
for  a  long  time,  he  will  one  day  achieve  a  wide  and  far-reaching 
penetration.  Then  the  qualities  of  all  things,  whether  internal 
or  external,  the  refined  or  the  coarse,  will  all  be  apprehended, 
and  the  mind,  in  its  total  substance  and  great  functioning,  will 
be  perfectly  intelligent.  .  .  .  " 
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What  Chu  Hsi  implies  is  that  when  one's  mind  becomes  perfectly 
intelligent,  it  becomes  sincere  and  rectified.  In  that  case,  one's 
mind  is  no  more  obscured  by  selfish  desires,  and  he  then  can  see 
clearly  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It  means  that  he  can  make 
wise  judgments,  and  therefore  he  will  always  be  able  to  obey  the 
Natural  Law  (the  Principle  of  Nature)  in  behavior  and  his  behavior  will 
not  deviate  from  the  Mean.  Is  not  the  student  now  regaining  his 
original  nature? 

The  point  is  that  Confucius'  The  Great  Learning  was  recorded  by 
his  pupil,  and  edited  and  rearranged  by  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi.  In  the 
text  edited  by  Cheng  Hsuan  (127-200  A.D.),  the  sentences  "the  investi- 
gation of  things"  and  "the  extension  of  knowledge"  do  not  come  prior 
to  "the  sincerity  of  will"  and  "the  rectification  [remedy]  of  mind," 
but  rather  at  the  end  of  the  text.50  Chu  Hsi  believed  that  only  with 
a  clear  knowledge  of  things  can  one's  will  become  sincere.  That  is 
why  he  rearranged  the  ancient  text  to  have  the  sections  on  the  investi- 
gation of  things  appear  before  those  on  sincerity  of  the  will.51  The 
Idealistic  Neo-Confucianists,  particularly  Wang  Yang-ming,  did  not 
agree  with  what  Chu  Hsi  did.  For  Wang,  without  sincerity  of  one's 
mind,  no  true  knowledge  is  possible.  "Therefore  he  rejected  both  Chu 
Hsi's  rearrangement  of  the  text  and  his  doctrine  of  the  investigation 
of  things,  and  based  his  whole  philosophy  on  The  Great  Learning,  with 
sincerity  of  the  will  as  its  first  principle."52 

The  first  Idealistic  philosopher  of  Neo-Confucianism,  Ch'eng  Hao, 
contended  that  the  student  need  not  seek  afar,  but  search  right  in 
himself — his  own  mind.  There  is  no  need  for  exhaustive  search  outside 
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of  his  mind.  -1  Another  Idealistic  Neo-Confucianist ,  Lu  Hsiang-shan, 
said  that  students  in  his  time  paid  too  much  attention  to  details — the 
investigation  of  every  individual  thing — and  did  not  search  for  what 
is  concrete — the  mind.  He  argued  that  if  one  can  completely  develop 
his  mind,  he  will  become  identified  with  Heaven,  the  Natural  Law.  To 
be  educated  is,  he  said,  to  first  of  all  appreciate  this  fact.5^  Wang 
Yang-ming  thought  that  Chu  Hsi  was  wrong  in  urging  students  to  investi- 
gate each  individual  thing,  to  try  to  find  in  each  of  them  the  definite 
principles.  Wang  encouraged  his  students  to  investigate  the  Natural 
Law  in  their  mind  first.  For  Wang,  Chu's  way  of  applying  one's  mind 
to  each  individual  thing  and  looking  for  the  Law  in  it  divided  the 
mind  and  the  Natural  Law  in  two.  Wang  argued  that  the  Law  exists  not 
in  things  outside  of  the  mind  but  in  the  innate  knowledge  of  our  mind. 
He  agreed  with  Lu  Hsiang-shan  that  the  mind  and  the  Law  can  never  be 
separated  into  two,  but  he  went  further  and  asserted  that  there  is  no 
Law  outside  the  mind.55  Wang  thus  concluded  that  the  student  should 
not  seek  the  Law  outside  of  his  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  learn 
to  extend  innate  knowledge — the  practical  wisdom  of  original  nature — of 
his  mind  to  each  and  every  thing.5" 

How  does  one  search  for  the  Law,  or  develop  and  extend  fully  the 
innate  knowledge  of  original  nature  in  his  mind,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Idealistic  Neo-Confucian  philosophers?  Ch'eng  Hao's  suggestion  is 
that  the  student  should  hold  fast  to  the  mind  with  seriousness,  and  he 
should  not  be  anxious.   He  must  nourish  and  cultivate  the  mind,  so 
that  he  can  be  at  ease  with  himself.   If  one  seeks  anxiously,  that  is 
merely  selfishness.    Lu  Hsiang-shan  had  a  similar  assertion.   Lu 
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encouraged  people  to  reflect  on  things  at  hand,  but  the  reflection 
should  be  done  in  a  free,  easy,  and  leisurely  manner.   He  argued  that 
with  the  reflection  on  things  at  hand,  the  self  will  not  be  at  a  loss, 
and  with  free  and  leisurely  thinking,  one  will  not  be  impeded  by 
material  things.58   It  is  evident  that  both  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Lu  Hsiang- 
shan  had  suggested  a  golden  mean  in  thinking:  serious  enough  to  keep 
the  mind  on  track,  but  free  to  be  creative.  Lu  believed  that  moral 
principles  inherent  in  the  human  mind  are  endowed  by  Heaven  and  cannot 
be  wiped  out.  Those  who  can  truly  examine  themselves  and  think  this 
way  will  have  the  clear-cut  intelligence  to  see  and  choose  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  task  the  student 
should  accomplish. 

Lu  thus  concluded  four  steps  for  self-cultivation:  genuine  and 
personal  concern,  self-examination,  correcting  one's  mistakes,  and 
reforming  to  do  good.59  In  the  process  of  self-cultivation,  the  point 
Lu  wanted  students  to  pay  special  attention  to  is  not  to  follow  other 
people's  footsteps  or  repeat  their  words,  but  to  establish  oneself  and 
respect  oneself.60  To  establish  oneself  in  life,  the  nobler  part  of 
one's  nature  must  be  built  up  first  and  must  act  according  to  the  inner 
Principle  of  morality  which  is  inborn;  there  is  no  need  to  seek  else- 
where, Lu  said.6* 

Wang  Yang-ming  followed  the  way  paved  by  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Lu  Hsiang- 
shan,  but  developed  his  own  style  of  thinking,  and  suggested  more 
practical,  useful,  though  no  less  fundamental,  ideas.   Concerning 
good  and  evil,  Ch'eng  Hao  said: 
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Man's  nature  is  of  course  good,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  evil 
is  not  our  nature.  .  .  .  Good  and  evil  in  the  world  are  both  the 
Natural  Law.  What  is  called  evil  is  not  originally  evil.   It 
becomes  evil  only  because  of  the  deviation  from  the  Mean.  ^ 

Wang  Yang-ming  agreed  with  Ch'eng  Hao  that  good  and  evil  are  basically 

one  thing.  The  original  substance  of  the  mind  is  good,  and  whenever 

one  deviates  even  a  little  from  the  original  substance,  there  is  evil.°3 

It  is  clear  that  for  Wang,  the  way  to  prevent  the  mind  from  darkness 

and  obscurity  is  to  keep  it  from  deviating  from  the  Mean  or  the  way 

provided  by  the  original  substance  of  mind — the  original  nature. 

Since  to  achieve  this  is  not  an  easy  task,  the  student  is  required  to 

do  a  long-term  self-training  in  moral  cultivation. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  teaching  career,  Wang  Yang-ming, 
like  many  other  Neo-Confucianists,  suggested  the  method  of  sitting  in 
meditation  as  a  favorite  way  of  self-training.  Under  the  influence 
of  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  this  method  was  popular  in  the  teaching  of 
Neo-Confucian  philosophers.   But  gradually,  Wang  no  longer  emphasized 
the  practice  of  meditation.  That  is  because  his  students  who  practiced 
meditation  gradually  developed  the  defect  of  a  fondness  for  tranquili- 
ty and  a  disgust  with  activity,  and  thus  degenerated  into  lifelessness 
like  dry  wood.  Wang  thus  abandoned  the  method  and  expounded  for  his 
students  only  the  doctrine  of  "The  Extension  of  Innate  Knowledge."6'1 

The  doctrine  of  extending  innate  knowledge  is  a  combination  of 
examination  and  action.   Examination  is  the  practice  of  examining  one's 
inner  "behavior" — motive,  emotion,  desires,  ideas,  will,  thought,  etc. 
Action  means  one's  participation  in  actual  daily  life  and  all  types  of 
social  life.  One's  learning  process  rests  on  nothing  but  the  constant 
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interaction  of  these  events.  The  examination  arises  either  before 
one's  action,  to  see  if  his  motive  and  intention  is  right,  if  he  is 
ready  to  move  following  the  direction  of  innate  knowledge  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  Natural  Law,  or  if  it  arises  after  or  amid  the  action, 
to  see  if  he  has  chosen,  judged,  and  thus  acted  wisely  enough.  The 
extension  of  innate  knowledge  thus  means  to  apply  one's  innate 
knowledge  to  his  every  inner  and  outer  behaviors.  For  Wang,  this  is 
the  best  way  of  diminishing  or  getting  rid  of  selfish  desires  and 
keeping  one's  action  in  accord  with  the  Mean.  The  doctrine  was  thus 
viewed  by  Wang  as  providing  the  most  useful  training  for  moral 
cultivation.   It  also  appears  as  another  footnote  to  Wang  Yang-ming's 
theory  of  the  unification  of  knowledge  and  action.  ^ 

Elementary  Education 

Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  education  did  not  talk  much  about 
elementary  education.  Chu  Hsi  (1130-1200  A.D.)  was  the  only  one  who 
edited  textbooks  for  elementary  school  children,  and  Wang  Yang-ming 
(1472-1529  A.D.)  was  the  only  one  who  wrote  a  treatise  which  discussed 
elementary  education  comprehensively.""  In  this  section,  some  ideas 
about  elementary  education  from  Ch'eng  Hao,  Ch'eng  I,  Chu  Hsi,  and 
Wang  Yang-ming's  writings  are  sketched  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
useful  for  teachers  today  and  can  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
modern  Chinese  philosophy  of  education. 

Ch'eng  Hao  argued  that  interest  is  important  and  crucial  for 
young  children  to  learn.  The  way  to  combine  interest  with  teaching 
is  through  teaching  singing,  dancing,  and  reciting  poems.   He  suggested 
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that  if  we  could  meld  the  teaching  of  cleaning  activities  and  etiquette 
in  child  songs  and  poems,  that  would  be  most  helpful  for  their 
learning.67  In  teaching,  Ch'eng  Hao  pointed  out,  the  teacher  should 
start  from  the  materials  which  are  easiest  and  nearest  for  children, 
and  then  gradually  extend  to  more  difficult  and  far  away  things. ^ 

Ch'eng  I  suggested  that  since  the  child  cannot  yet  master  his  own 
thinking,  the  teacher  should  provide  proverbs  of  moral  rules  and  use 
them  as  teaching  materials,  so  that  the  child  will  become  familiar 
with  and  accustomed  to  the  rules.  Although  the  young  child  does  not 
understand  the  rules  thoroughly,  his  thought  and  behavior  will  still  be 
influenced  by  them  unobtrusively  and  imperceptively.°9 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Ch'eng  I  also  said  that  poems,  singing 
songs,  dancing,  and  good  music  are  good  for  children's  growth  and 
development.   Poems  and  singing  will  be  good  for  a  child's  character 
and  emotion,  beautiful  songs  will  be  good  for  his  senses,  and  dancing 
will  be  good  for  his  physical  development.  Ch'eng  I  concluded  that 
this  was  the  way  the  ancient  Chinese  teachers  taught  their  children. 70 

According  to  Chu  Hsi,  the  content  of  elementary  education  should 
first  of  all  include  cleaning  activities — to  clean  places  where  one 
lives  and  learns — as  well  as  the  manner  and  etiquette  with  which  to 
conduct  oneself  in  life,  to  live  with  others,  and  to  deal  with  daily 
affairs.  One  example  of  the  latter  is  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
to  show  filial  piety  for  his  parents  and  respect  for  his  brothers. 
After  the  child  has  learned  all  these  well  enough,  he  then  will  be 
taught  to  recite  poems  and  read  books,  to  sing  songs  and  dance.  Chu 
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Hsi  warned  that  if  a  child  was  not  educated  adequately,  he  would  grow 
up  restless,  impatient,  and  vainglorious.  ■*■ 

In  An  Essay  Written  to  Teachers  Concerning  Elementary  Education, 
Wang  Yang-ming  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  must  first  of  all  know  the 
nature  of  children.  Wang  said  that  normal  children  are  interested  in 
play  and  dislike  the  feeling  of  being  restricted  and  restrained.  They 
are  like  trees  and  grass  which  begin  to  sprout  and  grow.  If  we  provide 
them  with  a  good  environment  of  learning  wherein  they  can  relax,  feel 
comfortable  and  at  home,  they  will  grow  and  develop  well  and  healthy; 
otherwise  they  will  wither.  Teachers  will  come  to  children  and  help 
them  on  the  right  time.  In  this  case,  children  will  feel  happy  and 
encouraged,  their  growth  and  progress  will  go  unceasingly,  and  their 
interest  in  learning  will  also  be  enduring. ^2 

In  tune  with  the  learning  and  teaching  principles  mentioned 
above,  Wang  Yang-ming  suggested  some  practical  methods  he  thought 
appropriate  and  useful  for  teaching  young  students.  The  first  is  to 
induce  and  guide  them  by  singing  beautiful  poems — not  only  in  order 
to  raise  their  spirit,  but  to  give  vent  to  their  emotions  and  feelings 
through  the  rhythmic  syllables  of  words  and  the  rhythmic  breathing  of 
singing.  The  second  is  to  cultivate  graceful  and  refined  speech  and 
behavior  by  learning  etiquette.   The  third  is  to  recite  what  they 
have  read  from  the  language  and  literature  textbooks,  so  that  they  can 
not  only  memorize  what  they  read,  but  also  learn  good  expression.   All 
of  these  are  examples  show  teachers  what  they  can  do  to  guide  children 
along  the  path  of  their  nature,  to  regulate  and  harmonize  their 
feelings  and  emotions,  to  eliminate  stinginess  and  meanness  in  a  subtle, 
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ingenious,  and  skillful  way,  and  to  tame  their  rudeness  and  naughti- 
ness.  In  this  way,  children  will  be  led  to  courtesy,  propriety,  and 
righteousness  without  difficulties,  and  their  minds  will  be  guided  to 
harmony,  peace,  and  the  mean. 73 

Summary 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Sung  and  Ming  Neo-Confucian  education  is 
"sagehood,"  a  perfect  personality  embodied  in  a  person  with  humanity. 
All  levels  of  educational  practice  should  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  pursuit  of  this  educational  ideal,  though  curricula  and 
methods  at  different  levels  should  not  be  the  same.  For  elementary 
education,  almost  all  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  of  education  stressed 
the  importance  of  understanding  children's  nature,  interest,  and 
potentiality  in  learning  and  urged  teachers  to  take  these  into  account 
in  their  teaching.  They  also  contended  that  activities  in  primary 
schools  should  include  those  closely  related  to  daily  life,  for 
example,  cleaning  activities  and  etiquette. 

The  Neo-Confucian  educators'  statements  about  higher-level 
educational  practice  were  not  so  consistent.   Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi 
emphasized  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  an  insightful  under- 
standing of  things  and  encouraged  students  to  learn  in  inductive 
approach.  They  asserted  that  if  a  student  is  able  to  learn  in  this 
way,  his  mind  will  be  remedied  and  sincere  and  thus  will  be  obscured 
no  more  by  selfish  desires.  This  is  the  learning  process  suggested  by 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  Neo-Confucianism — to  start  the  learning 
with  the  investigation  of  things  and  to  end  it  with  self-cultivation 
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in  moral  development,  and  the  perfect  state  one  can  achieve  is  humanity 
or  being  a  sage. 

For  other  Neo-Confucianists,  Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and  Wang 
Yang-ming,  the  same  moral  purpose  of  education  was  strictly  held  too, 
but  they  suggested  a  very  different  approach  to  achieving  that  goal. 
They  argued  that  the  first  and  most  important  thing  for  a  learner  to 
do  was  to  deal  with  one's  mind  rather  than  to  investigate  things  and 
events.  These  Idealistic  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  insisted  that  a 
"deductive"  approach,  in  Western  terms,  was  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  method  in  learning  to  be  a  sage.  They  always  urged  students  to 
sharpen  their  mind  from  the  beginning,  to  refine  it  and  extend  it — 
the  innate  knowledge  or  the  practical  wisdom  of  original  nature — to 
every  thing  and  every  object.  The  method  of  dealing  with  one's  mind 
should  be  serious  enough  to  keep  the  mind  on  track  but  free  enough  to 
be  creative.  A  long-term  self-reflection  and  examination  of  one's 
mind  was  viewed  as  very  important  by  them  for  moral  cultivation;  and 
this  self-training  should  be  based  on  a  self-respect  and  a  deep  concern 
for  others.  Wang  Yang-ming  especially  encouraged  a  rhythmic  combi- 
nation of  tranquility  and  action  in  the  practice  of  self-training. 
Meditation  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  real  tranquility  in  stormy 
environment;  to  be  involved  in  actual  life  and  experience  it,  working 
to  solve  practical  problems,  is  important  and  indispensable  for 
moral  cultivation. 

It  is  clear  that  Wang  Yang-ming 's  suggestion  is  useful  and 
particularly  meaningful  for  modern  people  who  live  in  chaos  and  tension, 
for  they  need  to  learn  to  keep  their  minds  tranquil  in  an  uncomfortable, 
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unstable,  and  insecure  world.   But  we  should  not  neglect  the  importance 
of  accumulating  knowledge  and  insightful  and  thorough  understanding  of 
things  in  modern  world,  for  these  will  make  us  more  intelligent  and 
able  to  predict  consequences  of  our  thoughts  and  actions  and  will 
sharpen  our  minds  as  well.  Perhaps  we  can  combine  both  Chu  Hsi  and 
Wang  Yang-ming's  positions,  for  their  positions  are  not  really  in 
conflict.  We  may  try  to  encourage  students  to  investigate  things  to 
the  utmost  and  thus  acquire  knowledge  useful  for  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  urge  students  to  practice,  to  do  self -reflection  and  self- 
examination  on  things  at  hand  or  on  events  they  have  already  experi- 
enced, on  the  other  hand.  In  doing  both,  students  will  get  double 
or  even  more  benefits  from  their  learning. 

As  we  will  see  later  in  the  study,  the  content  and  methods  used 
for  teaching  a  person  to  become  or  come  closer  to  being  a  sage  have 
varied  over  time.  A  modern  conception  of  "sagehood"  will  be  different 
from  the  one  conceived  many  centuries  ago  by  Neo-Confucianists;  but 
the  idea  of  humanity — a  universal  love  among  people — will  always  retain 
valid.  The  Neo-Confucian  conception  of  humanity,  which  motivates 
people  to  establish  themselves  and  to  help  others  to  establish  them- 
selves, is  consistent  with  the  modern  democratic  ideal — to  fully 
develop  oneself  and  to  offer  what  one  can  to  serve  others  and  one's 
society. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
THE  WESTERN  INFLUENCE 


The  Western  influence  in  Chinese  education  is  interwoven  and 
complicated.   It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  which  ingredients 
from  the  West  contributed  to  the  change  or  reform  of  which  aspect  or 
portion  of  education  in  modern  China.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  study  to  do  so.   Rather,  in  this  chapter,  a  focus  will  be  put 
on  some  philosophies  and  educational  theories  which  have  had  a 
significant  influence  on  forming  some  basic  educational  concepts  and 
ideas  in  modern  China.  One  of  these  is  John  Dewey's  pragmatism,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  chapter.  The  introduction 
of  Dewey's  philosophy  into  China,  Dewey's  visit  to  China,  the  relation 
of  Dewey's  philosophy  to  Neo-Confucianism,  its  relation  to  Sun  Yat- 
senism,  and  its  influence  on  educational  reform  movements  will  be 
sketched. 

The  analysis  of  John  Dewey's  basic  educational  concepts  is  given 
in  order  to  clarify  what  he  really  said  and  meant,  so  that  educational 
implications  for  modern  China  can  be  drawn  in  the  final  chapter  of  this 
study.   In  other  words,  the  discussion  of  John  Dewey's  thought  in  this 
chapter  is  undertaken  in  order  to  show  what  Dewey's  philosophy  of 
education  is  and  how  it  had  an  impact  on  China,  rather  than  criticizing 
his  theory.   Critique,  if  necessary  in  reference  to  modern  Chinese 
education,  will  be  given  in  Chapter  Five. 
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Ill 


In  addition  to  Dewey's  important  works  on  education,  some  of  his 
lectures  in  China  which  became  available  in  English  in  1973  are 
consulted.  Many  of  those  lectures  simply  repeated  what  Dewey  had  said 
in  other  books,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  had  been  selected  and 
reorganized  to  fit  the  Chinese  educational  situation  and  thus,  at  least 
in  Dewey's  point  of  view,  are  more  useful  for  modern  Chinese  education 
than  other  parts  of  his  philosophy. 

It  is  along  the  same  approach  that  an  overview  is  given  in  the 
final  chapter  of  the  so-called  analytic  philosophy  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  its  application  to  Chinese  education.   The  method  of 
analytic  philosophy  has  not  yet  had  a  significant  or  substantial 
influence  on  Chinese  education.   It,  or  at  least  its  antecedents,  was 
introduced  into  China  by  Bertrand  Russell,  who  visited  China  at  the 
same  time  that  Dewey  was  there.   It  is  a  useful  instrument  for 
clarifying  educational  language  and  concepts,  and  if  it  is  used 
carefully  by  Chinese  educators,  it  undoubtedly  will  help  to  improve  the 
educational  situation  and  foster  the  development  of  Chinese  education. 

Prior  to  the  description  of  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education, 
a  general  review  will  be  given  on  the  introduction  of  Western  culture 
into  China.  That  influence  can  be  dated  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  stress  here  is  put  on  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  influence  came  through  Christian  missions,  translations, 
and  from  Chinese  students  studying  abroad.  What  was  introduced  were 
Western  technology,  science,  political  theory  and  institutions, 
educational  theory  and  institutions,  and  philosophy. 
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The  Introduction  of  Western  Culture  into  China 

The  first  official  contact  between  Western  and  Chinese  cultures 
dated  as  early  as  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  B.C. -219  A.D.)  when  the  Roman 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180  A.D.)  sent  an  envoy  to  Loyang,  the 
capital  of  China  at  that  time.   In  the  following  centuries,  China  had 
communications  with  the  West  only  occasionally.   During  the  1580s,  the 
second  half  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1386-1644  A.D.),  the  Jesuits  were 
admitted  into  China  to  preach  their  gospel,  and  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  interaction  of  these  two  cultures  opened.   In  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Protestant  missionaries  also  took  their  first 
adventure  into  the  old  empire.   Both  missions  introduced  not  merely  a 
religion  completely  alien  to  the  Chinese,  but  a  new  culture  as  well,  and 
created  a  cultural  shock.   Their  enterprises  contributed  so  much  to  the 
breakdown  of  Chinese  traditional  order  and  the  erection  of  a  new  order 
that  it  is  improper  to  talk  about  the  Western  influence  on  modern  China 
without  mentioning  their  work. 

Matteo  Ricci  (1552-1610  A.D.),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  the  first 
foreigner  who  stayed  in  China  long  enough  to  sow  the  seed  for  a  growing 
influence  of  Western  culture.1  He  arrived  in  Canton  in  1581,  twenty 
years  later  he  moved  to  Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  and  died  there  in 
1610.^  He  made  acquaintance  with  Chinese  high  officials  and  won  their 
friendship.   He  brought  a  map  of  the  world  to  China  and  wrote  notes  on 
it  for  Chinese  use.3  He  also  translated  the  first  six  chapters  of  The 
Elements  of  Euclid  Geometry  into  the  Chinese  with  the  help  of  a  Chinese 
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scholar  and  high  official,  Hsu  Kuang-chi.   Ricci  also  published  some 
books  on  Christianity,  medicine,  and  biology  in  Chinese.^ 

Ricci 's  sojourn  in  China  was  soon  joined  by  other  missionaries  of 
the  Jesuit  Society  and  other  Catholic  orders.  According  to  The  History 
of  Ming  Dynasty,5  they  all  learned  Chinese,  were  good  at  astronomy, 
mathematics,  physics,  weather  and  meteorology,  and  engineering,  and 
worked  hard  to  inject  Western  learning  into  China.  The  usual  manner 
of  their  work  was  to  co-translate  or  co-author  books  with  Chinese 
intellectuals,  all  of  whom  were  high  officials.   Some  of  the  European 
missionaries  were  appointed  as  officials  by  the  Chinese  court.  For 
example,  Joannes  Adam  Schall  von  Bell  (1591-1666  A.D.),  a  German, 
occupied  the  position  of  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Astronomy,  where  he 
built  a  modern  Chinese  calendar.  The  Belgium  missionary  Ferdinandus 
Verbiest  (1623-1588  A.D.)  succeeded  to  the  position  after  Joannes'  death. 

The  missionary  activity  of  this  period  was  not  supported  by 
military  force  or  treaty,  it  depended  rather  on  the  consent  of  the 
Chinese  court.   Unfortunately,  this  consent  was  withdrawn  in  1724  by 
Emperor  Yung  Cheng,  the  second  emperor  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  (1644-1911 
A.D.),  in  response  to  mounting  suspicion  concerning  the  political 
motives  of  missionary  activities.   For  the  next  hundred  years, 
Christianity  was  officially  designated  as  a  heterodox  cult.^  Mission- 
ary activities  went  underground,  and  the  number  of  missionaries 
abruptly  decreased  in  China. 

The  second  period  of  missionary  activities  in  China  began  with 
the  arrival  in  1807  of  Robert  Morrison  (1782-1834  A.D.)  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.   In  1840,  the  Opium  War  between  Britain  and  China 
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broke  out,  which  resulted  in  China  being  forced  to  open  five  port  cities 
for  trade  foreign,  and  since  missionaries  were  foreigners  too,  they 
were  no  longer  prohibited  from  preaching  activities  in  these  cities.  The 
following  wars  between  China  and  the  Western  powers  all  resulted  in 
providing  more  opportunities  for  the  activities  of  Christian  missions 
and  thus  more  introduction  of  Western  learning.  The  introduction  now 
was  supported  by  military  force  and  turned  out  not  to  be  a  pleasant 
experience  for  the  Chinese.  Because  of  the  xenophobia  of  the  Chinese 
people,  resulting  from  their  failure  in  wars,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Chinese  intellectuals  to  a  change  in  their  beliefs  in 
Confucianism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  missionaries 
during  this  period  was  not  as  easy  as  the  Christian  missions  expected.' 
But  their  unwavering  dedication  in  religion  and  insistence  on  gospel 
preaching  eventually  saw  that  their  effort  was  not  to  be  in  vain.  Their 
effort  from  this  time  forward  can  be  classified  into  three  categories: 
translation  of  Western  books  into  Chinese;  the  founding  of  "Western 
schools,"  the  so-called  "church  schools"  by  the  Chinese;  and  the 
founding  of  "Western"  hospitals.  All  of  these  works  contributed  to  the 
advance  of  Chinese  modernization. 

Robert  Morrison  first  translated  the  Holy  Bible  into  Chinese  in 
1819.  He  later  compiled  the  first  Chinese-English  dictionary."  Morrison 
and  William  Milne  published  Chinese  Monthly  Magazine  in  Malacca,  which 
emerged  as  the  first  Chinese  magazine.^  Morrison  also  sent  Milne  to 
found  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Malacca  in  1815,  which  moved  to  Hong 
Kong  in  1842. 10  Dr.  Peter  Parker  (1804-1888  A.D.)  was  the  first  medical 
missionary  to  work  in  China.  He  established  the  first  Western  hospital 
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at  Canton  in  1835,  and  over  fifty  thousand  patients  came  to  him  in  a 

period  of  twenty  years.11  Since  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  of  1842  onward, 

more  Western  books  were  translated,  and  more  and  more  "church  schools" 

and  Western  hospitals  were  established  all  over  China.  One  of  the 

important  effects  of  the  "church  schools"  was  that  they  became  the 

preparatory  schools  for  providing  a  better  chance  for  young  Chinese 

students  to  study  abroad.   Some  students  returned  to  China  as  reformers 

after  their  graduation  from  universities  abroad.  Chiang  Monlin  was 

one  among  them.   In  his  autobiography,  Chiang  described  his  experience 

studying  at  the  Sino-Occidental  school,  one  of  "church  Schools": 

The  first  and  most  surprising  thing  I  learned  in  this  school  was 
that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball.  To  me  it  was  decidedly 
flat.  I  was  dumfounded  on  being  further  told  that  lightening  is 
created  by  electricity  and  is  not  the  reflection  from  the  mirror 
of  a  goddess.  .  ,  .  In  elementary  physics  I  learned  how  rain 
is  formed.  .  .  .^ 

But  Chinese  intellectuals  absorbed  the  Western  influence  mainly 

through  the  work  of  translations;  K'ang  Yu-wei,  one  of  the  major 

reformers  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  remarked  in  his  chronological 

autobiography: 

When  I  passed  through  the  colonial  areas  of  the  Western  nations  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  I  was  surprised  by  their  neatness  in 
appearance  and  completeness  in  facilities,  and  imagined  that 
their  home  towns  must  be  much  better.   I  concluded  that  underlying 
this  there  must  have  a  basis  of  morality  and  knowledge.  This 
thought  led  me  to  buy  and  read  all  Western  books  I  could  get 
which  have  been  translated  by  Kiangnan  Arsenal  as  well  as  by 
the  Christian  missions.1-^ 

Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao,  another  important  reformer,  also  indicated: 

The  Christian  missions  in  China  have  translated  a  great  number 
of  Western  books.  The  so-called  "students  of  new  learning"  of 
Emperor  Kuang  Hsu  period  all  viewed  these  translations  as  "secret 
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treasures  under  pillow,"  for  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
from  outside  of  their  country  had  reached  the  pinnacle. ^ 

Kiangnan  Arsenal  was  the  first  government-sponsored  institution 
dedicated  to  translation  in  addition  to  manufacturing  Western  weapons. 
About  ten  years  before  the  founding  of  Kiangnan  Arsenal  in  1865,  the 
British  missionary  Alexander  Wylie  (1815-1887  A.D.)  and  the  Chinese 
mathematician  and  natural  scientist  Li  Shan-Ian  (1810-1882  A.D.)  worked 
together  on  a  large-scale  translation  project.  Their  cooperation 
resulted  in  several  Chinese  books  on  geometry,  astronomy,  algebra,  and 
other  fields  of  science.  The  work  of  Kiangnan  Arsenal  was  even  more 
productive  than  this.   In  a  few  years  after  its  founding,  more  than  one 
hundred  Western  books  had  been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  some  90 
percent  of  them  were  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
technology.  The  rest  were  in  the  social  sciences.^  In  addition  to 
the  Chinese  scholars,  many  Western  missionaries  participated  in  the 
translation  work  of  Kiangnan  Arsenal.  The  English  priest  John  Fryer 
(1839-1928  A.D.)  was  the  best  one.  He  worked  as  a  translator  at  Kiang- 
nan Arsenal  for  twenty  eight  years,  and  77  books  were  completed  by 
his  hands.   A  special  method  of  translation  was  used  by  the  translators, 
and  Fryer  exploited  the  method  to  the  fullest  extent. 

First,  the  foreign  missionary  would  provide  his  native  assistant 
with  an  oral  translation  of  the  original  text.  Then,  the  assistant 
would  convert  the  colloquial  version  into  literary  Chinese. 
Finally,  if  the  missionary  were  sufficiently  skilled,  he  would 
read  over  the  literary  version  for  accuracy  and  clarity  of 
expression.^" 

Of  the  translation  done  before  the  1890s,   either  by  Chinese  of- 
ficials or  Christian  missionaries,  the  common  neglect  was  the  extreme 
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scarcity  of  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  Furthermore, 

the  natural  science  and  technology  books  that  were  translated  were  not 

the  best  ones.17  The  whole  picture  is  that  the  translation  work,  even 

that  sponsored  by  the  government,  was  not  well  planned,  and  the 

translators  as  well  as  those  in  charge  of  the  work  did  not  have  a  real 

understanding  of  the  Western  points  of  view.  The  special  method  of 

translation,  described  above,  further  indicated  that  there  were  not 

enough  qualified  scholars  for  good-quality  translations.   Concerning 

this,  some  reformers,  for  example,  Ma  Chien-chung  and  Li  Tuang-feng, 

urged  the  Ch'ing  government  to  found  specialized  colleges  for  developing 

qualified  translators  and  suggested  that  the  translation  work  should  be 

done  systematically  and  under  well-organized  and  planned  procedures  and 
schedules.^ 

In  addition  to  what  was  sponsored  by  the  mission  and  the  Ch'ing 
government,  there  was  another  important  branch  of  translation  work 
during  this  time — the  work  undertaken  by  a  few  individual  writers.  Two 
of  them  stand  out  as  the  most  influential  Chinese  introducers  of  Western 
culture  into  China:  Yen  Fu  and  Lin  Shu.  Yen  Fu  (1853-1921  A.D.)  studied 
in  England  from  1876  through  1879  and  was  fluent  both  in  Chinese  and 
English.  His  major  interest  was  in  Western  social  science  and  philosophy, 
and  thus  he  marked  a  different  taste  from  the  popular  interest  in 
concentrating  on  natural  science  and  technology  alone.   Yen  Fu  was 
contemporary  with  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Huxley.  When  he  was  in  England, 
their  theories  of  evolutionism  attracted  him,  and  he  became  a  follower 
of  this  philosophy.   Some  of  Yen's  major  translations  are  19 
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1898 — Evolution  and  Ethics,  by  Thomas  Huxley. 

1902 — Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
by  Adam  Smith. 

1903 — A  Study  of  Sociology,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
On  Liberty,  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

1904 — History  of  Politics,  by  Edward  Jenks. 

1905 — The  first  eight  chapters  of  System  of  Logic,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

1906 — Esprit  des  Lois,  by  Montesquieu. 

Yen  began  his  translating  career  after  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of 

1894-1895.  His  works  were  widely  read  and  had  a  permament  influence 

particularly  on  modern  Chinese  political  thought.   Fung  Yu-lan,  a  modern 

Chinese  philosopher  and  historian  of  philosophy,  has  given  three  reasons 

to  account  for  this  popularity.  The  first  is  that  China's  defeat  in  the 

wars  gave  the  Chinese  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  about  Western  thought. 

Secondly,  Yen  wrote  comments  on  many  passages  in  his  translations,  in 

which  he  compared  the  ideas  of  his  authors  with  ideas  in  Chinese 

philosophy,  and  thus  he  gave  a  better  understanding  to  his  readers. 

Thirdly,  in  Yen's  translations,  the  modern  English  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and 

others  was  converted  into  Chinese  of  the  most  classical  style. 

In  reading  these  authors  in  his  translation,  one  has  the  same 
impression  as  that  of  reading  such  ancient  Chinese  works  as  the 
Mo-tzu  or  Hsun-tzu.   Because  of  their  traditional  respect  for 
literary  accomplishment,  the  Chinese  of  Yen  Fu's  time  still  had 
the  superstition  that  any  thought  that  can  be  expressed  in  the 
classical  style  is  ipso  facto  as  valuable  as  are  the  Chinese 
classical  works  themselves. ^u 
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Although  Fung  comments  that  Yen's  translations  introduced  very 

little  Western  philosophy  into  China,  and  that  Yen's  recommendations  of 

Spencer  as  the  greatest  Western  philosopher  of  all  time  also  showed 

that  his  knowledge  of  Western  philosophy  was  rather  limited, 21  Yen's 

translations  of  Spencer's  theory  of  evolutionism  did  became  prevalent 

in  China.   In  addition,  Huxley's  method  of  thinking  engendered  a  lasting 

influence.   Huxley's  method  is  agnoticism.  Hu  Shih  has  said: 

The  term  Agnoticism  was  created  by  Thomas  Huxley.  .  .  .  Huxley  said 
that  only  the  knowledge  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  can  be 
believed;  the  knowledge  without  sufficient  evidence  must  remain  in 
doubt  and  be  unanswered,  but  should  not  be  believed.  .  .  .   This  is 
a  great  revolution  in  philosophical  method. 22 

Yen  Fu's  introduction  of  Spencer's  Social  Revolutionism  evoked  a 
greater  interest  among  the  Chinese.   Spencer's  theory  was  basically  an 
application  of  Darwin's  evolutionism  to  social  development  and  ethical 
judgment.  The  distinction  between  good  and  evil  rests,  for  Spencer,  on 
one's  ability  to  adapt  to  his  environment.  After  a  succession  of  defeat 
in  wars  with  the  powerful  Western  nations,  it  is  understandable  that 
China  was  ready  to  accept  this  idea  and  was  convinced  that  only  the 
fittest  or  the  most  powerful  can  live  well  in  the  world.  This  then 
became  the  rationale  for  more  "self-strengthening"  movements  and  drove 
the  Chinese  to  seek  more  efficient  ways  toward  that  end. 

Another  equally  influential  translator,  but  with  a  different 
interest,  was  Lin  Shu  (1852-1924  A.D.).   Lin  was  a  famous  classical 
prose  writer.   The  astonishing  thing  is  that  he  did  not  know  any 
foreign  language.   He  always  asked  someone  who  knew  English  or  French  or 
other  languages  well  enough  to  interpret  the  popular  Western  prose  for  him, 
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and  he  wrote  down  in  beautiful  classical  Chinese  what  he  had  heard.  He 
worked  hard  and  moved  quickly,  so  that  he  wrote  some  six  thousand  words 
every  day.  His  Chinese  was  so  attractive  and  excellent,  and  the 
original  stories  selected  were  so  charming,  that  his  translation  was 
very  much  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  readers. 

Lin  started  his  translation  career  in  1897,  and  during  the 
following  some  twenty  years  159  books  were  published.  Among  them,  113 
were  translated  from  the  English,  27  from  the  French,  eight  from  the 
Russian,  and  others  from  the  German,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Greek,  Belgian, 
and  Japanese.  The  most  popular  translations  were  Alexandre  Dumas' 
La  Dame  Aux  Camelias,  Charles  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  Aesop's 
Fables,  Daniel  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  others. ^3  On  commenting 
about  Lin's  contribution,  Hu  Shih  said  that  Lin  was  the  first  person 
who  introduced  modern  as  well  as  ancient  Western  literature  into  China, 
and  nobody  had  ever  used  the  unalloyed  classical  writing  style  of 
Chinese  so  surprisingly  well  in  translating  the  lengthy  romantic 
Western  stories. 2^  Lin  Shu's  work  really  opened  a  new  vista  of  rich 
emotional  experience  of  the  Western  style  for  the  Chinese.  Hitherto 
unknown  images  about  love,  adventure,  and  heroism  acquainted  the 
Chinese  with  Western  culture,  Hellenic  heroism,  and  romance.  It  is 
believed  that  some  famous  revolutionary  martyrs  of  the  National  Revo- 
lution led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  had  acted  under  this  influence.25 

Since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  Western  culture  has  been 
introduced  into  China  with  all  speed  and  by  all  possible  ways.  The 
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range  has  covered  almost  all  disciplines  of  learning.  Since  1912,  the 
founding  year  of  the  Republic  of  China,  more  "Western"  subjects, 
particularly  those  on  science  and  technology,  have  been  included  in  the 
curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  More  departments 
majoring  in  Western  natural  and  social  sciences  and  technology  have  been 
set  up  in  universities.  Since  1929,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
natioanlist  government  in  Nanking  and  the  clean  sweep  of  warlords  from 
the  political  stage,  educational  progress  had  been  marked  even  more 
by  the  influence  from  the  West,  both  in  curricula  and  the  structure  of 
educational  system.  D  English  has  become  a  required  course  for  every 
student  in  both  secondary  and  higher  levels  of  schooling  and  been  widely 
used  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  the  learning  from  the  West.  Also, 
more  and  more  vocational  schools  at  both  high-school  and  junior-college 
levels,  specializing  in  agriculture,  commercial,  industrial,  marine, 
medicine,  and  home  economics  training,  have  been  added  to  the  school 
system,  especially  since  1949  in  Taiwan.  ' 

Most  of  the  Chinese  students  who  went  abroad  to  study  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  majored 
in  natural  sciences  and  technology. 2°  in  1909,  some  Chinese  students  for 
the  first  time  took  philosophy  and  other  humanities  desciplines  as  their 
major  fields  in  American  universities,  but  the  supremacy  of  engineering 
and  natural  science  as  major  fields  was  not  replaced. ^9  Since  1960,  the 
number  of  students  from  Taiwan  who  have  studied  abroad  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  as  major  fields  has  increased  rapidly,  yet  those  who 

choose  natural  science  and  technology  as  major  fields  still  remain  in  the 

on 
majority. ou  Although  a  growing  "brain-drain,"  or  the  emigration  of 
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highly  educated  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  has  embarassed  the 
nationalist  government,  both  when  it  was  on  the  mainland  until  1949  and 
in  Taiwan  after  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  those  students  who  have 
returned  and  worked  in  their  own  society  have  contributed  greatly  to  its 
modernization:  participating  in  shaping  ideas  and  the  practice  of 
democracy  and  providing  most  of  the  stimuli  and  resources  for  building 
the  structure  and  content  of  education  valid  for  a  democratic  society. 
From  the  second  decade  of  the  century  through  1927,  the  year  when 

O  1 

the  nationalist  government  was  founded  by  the  Kuomingtang-31  in  Nanking, 

was  a  time  when  Western  philosophy  and  educational  thought  was  accepted 

without  critical  ref lection. 32  During  this  time,  almost  all  schools  of 

Western  philosophy  were  brought  to  the  newly  established  nation.   But 

about  ten  years  prior  to  this  time,  Wang  Kuo-wei  (1877-1927  A.D.),  an 

historian,  archaeologist,  and  literary  writer  of  Yen  Fu's  time,  had 

begun  a  study  of  Schopenhauer  and  Kant.  Wang  recorded  his  own  experience: 

My  study  of  philosophy  began  between  the  year  1901  and  1902.  In 
1903,  I  started  to  read  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  but  I  did 
not  finish  it  because  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it.  Later 
I  began  to  read  Schopenhauer's  books.   I  was  attracted  by  them  so 
much  that  from  the  summer  of  1903  through  the  winter  of  1904  they 
became  my  good  companion.  .  .  .   Some  time  later  I  perceived  some 
self -contradictory  points  in  Schopenhauer's  theory.  ...  I  returned 
to  Kant.   I  plan  to  spend  several  more  years  to  read  Kant's  books.  ^ 

But  he  did  not  realize  the  plan.   Wang  gave  up  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy after  the  age  of  thirty,  for  "those  that  can  be  loved  cannot  be 
believed,  and  those  that  can  be  believed  cannot  be  loved. "-^4  He  said 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  positivistic  theory  of  truth,  the 
hedonistic  theory  of  ethics,  and  the  empiricist  theory  of  aesthetics, 
but  he  could  not  love — and  thus  teach — them.   On  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
some  other  theories  were  lovable,  but  he  could  not  believe  in  them. 
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Wang's  second  reason  for  giving  up  philosophy  was  that  he  could  not 

become  a  "pure"  philosopher,  yet  he  did  not  want  to  be  an  historian  of 

philosophy. -"  Wang  did  not  introduce  much  of  Kant  to  the  Chinese,  but 

he  did  do  some  work  on  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  translating  his  works 

and  writing  articles  about  him.  Wang  also  confessed  that  his  essay 

A  Commentary  on  the  Red  Chamber  Dream  had  been  influenced  by  Schopenhauer's 

philosophy. -^  Wang's  work  also  inspired  an  interest  in  Nietzsche  among 

some  of  the  young  students,  for  he  often  quoted  from  or  mentioned 

Nietzsche  when  he  talked  about  Schopenhauer. 

Among  those  who  introduced  Kant  into  China,  Chang  Tung-sun  (1886- 

1962  A.D.)  was  described  as  a  Neo-Kantian  socialist,  the  best 

representative  of  Occidental  philosophy  in  China.    In  Epistemology  in 

1934,  Chang  built  his  epistemology  on  Kant's  theory  as  a  basis,  but  made 

some  revision. 

My  epistemology  pluralism  may  be  said  to  follow  Kant's  path 
generally.  But  there  are  important  points  of  difference,  and  that 
is  that  I  do  not  consider  form  as  a  subjective  construction. 
Unlike  Kant,  I  do  not  regard  the  external  world  as  without  order, 
or  regard  sense  data  as  material  for  knowledge.   I  hold  that 
sensation  cannot  give  us  orderly  knowledge.   Although  I  agree  with 
Kant  in  this,  I  disagree  with  him  in  that  I  hold  that  order  cannot 
be  entirely  the  product  of  the  synthesizing  power  of  the  mind. 
For  this  reason  I  hold  that  there  is  order  in  the  external  world 
and  that  there  is  also  construction  in  the  internal  world.  The 
construction  in  the  internal  world  is  further  divided  into  two, 
namely,  the  a  priori  form  of  intuition  and  the  a  priori  form  of 
understanding.  As  to  sensation,  it  is  not  really  an  existent. 
Therefore  there  are  several  aspects  in  my  theory  and  I  have 
therefore  called  it  pluralism. 38 

Before  he  converted  to  Marxism  in  1947,  Chang  had  already  written 

and  published  several  books  on  Western  philosophy,  including  Philosophy 

in  1931,  which  defined  philosophy,  described  its  history  in  the  West, 
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and  gave  special  attention  to  Kant. 39  Additionally,  he  translated 
Henri  Bergson's  Matter  and  Memory  and  Creative  Evolution. ^     Chang 
also  translated  some  of  Plato's  Dialogues.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Chang  Tung-sun  had  absorbed  not  only  Kant,  Bergson,  and  Plato,  but  also 
been  influenced  by  Hume,  Dewey,  and  Russell.  He  really  played  an 
important  part  in  introducing  Western  philosophy  into  China  between 
the  1920 's  and  1940' s. 

John  Dewey's  Philosophy  and  Its  Influence 

Hu  Shih  and  the  New  Culture  Movement 

In  the  period  between  1910   and  1920s  ,  two  most  important  and 

influential  events  concerning  the  introduction  of  Western  culture  and 

the  transformation  of  Chinese  culture  occurred.  These  were  John 

Dewey's  visit  to  China  and  the  so-called  New  Culture  Movement.   In  one 

sense,  these  two  events  were  closely  related,  for  the  New  Culture 

Movement  was  initiated  mainly  by  Hu  Shih's  vernacular  literature 

revolution  and  his  preaching  of  John  Dewey's  philosophy.   From  the 

beginning,  the  New  Culture  Movement  was  strongly  influenced  by  Western 

culture,  and  Dewey's  philosophy  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces 

contributing  to  its  happening.   Concerning  John  Dewey's  influence  on 

Hu  Shih,  Hu  said: 

My  thought  has  been  influenced  most  by  two  persons,  one  is  Thomas 
Huxley,  the  other  one  is  Mr.  Dewey.  ...  Mr.  Dewey  taught  me 
the  way  of  thinking,  taught  me  that  we  should  view  every  theory 
and  ideal  as  suppositions  which  need  verification,  taught  me 
that  we  should  always  take  consequences  of  thinking  into  account. 
Both  Huxley  and  Mr.  Dewey  made  me  understand  the  nature  and 
function  of  scientific  method. ^ 
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It  is  John  Dewey's  method  of  thinking  that  inspired  Hu  Shih  to 
experiment  on  the  validity  of  vernacular  literature  in  its  widespread 
use  both  in  scholarly  and  literary  writing  and  in  school  teaching.  Hu's 
"My  Opinion  on  Literary  Reform"  was  published  in  the  January,  1917  issue 
of  New  Youth  magazine.   In  February,  Chen  Tu-hsiu's  article  "On  the 
Literary  Revolution"  appeared  in  the  same  magazine  as  a  support.   After 
that,  the  literary  reform  moved  to  a  stage  of  "experiment."  The 
reformers,  Hu,  Chen,  and  others,  began  to  write  for  New  Youth  in  the 
vernacular. 

Early  in  1919,  John  Dewey  and  his  wife  Alice  departed  San  Francisco 
for  Japan.  Dewey  had  been  invited  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  and  later  at  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Japan.  While  in  Japan,  John  Dewey  received  a  joint  invitation 
from  five  educational  bodies  in  China  to  lecture  in  Peking,  Nanking, 
Shanghai,  and  other  cities.  The  invitation  was  presented  by  Dewey's 
former  Chinese  students,  Chiang  Monlin,  Hu  Shih,  Liu  Po-ming,  and 
others,  with  the  idea  that  Dewey's  lectures  in  China  would  inspire  the 
intellectuals  and  offer  valuable  ideas  for  cultural  reform  and 
educational  change.   On  May  4,  1919,  three  days  after  John  Dewey's 
arrival  in  China,  students  in  Peking  protested  against  the  warlord- 
controlled  government's  humiliating  and  subservient  policy  toward  Japan 
and  its  failure  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  This  is  the  so- 
called  May  Fourth  Incident,  a  highlight  of  the  New  Culture  Movement. 
The  incident  was  followed  by  more  student  demonstrations  and  strikes 
and  an  intensive  boycott  against  Japanese  goods.  Mass  arrests  of 
students  by  the  government  prompted  merchants'  and  urban  workers' 
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strikes  on  June  5  in  support  of  the  students.  The  incident  achieved 
triumphant  results  on  June  28  when  the  Chinese  government  refused  to 
sign  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  which  allowed  Japan  to  take  over  the 
German  possessions  in  China. ^     Because  of  the  May  Fourth  Incident,  the 
New  Culture  Movement  was  also  called  the  May  Fourth  Movement  by  the 
Chinese. 

The  incident  was  a  signal  in  the  process  of  cultural  transfor- 
mation resulting  from  China's  contact  with  Western  civilization.^ 
Before  the  incident,  the  new  intellectuals  concentrated  on  instilling 
their  ideas  in  Chinese  students  and  youth;  after  the  incident,  an  all- 
out  attack  on  tradition  and  conservatism  was  launched  principally  by  the 
intellectuals  and  students. ^     Chaotic  social  and  political  order  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  convinced  the  intellectual  leaders  that  the 
successful  functioning  of  a  new  political  order  required  the  forming  of 
a  new  outlook.  The  New  Culture  Movement  was  an  effort  supposed  by  Hu 
Shih  and  his  associates  to  meet  such  a  need.  They  claimed  that  not  only 
Western  science,  technology,  laws,  and  political  institutions  ought  to  be 
introduced,  but  that  the  traditional  values  of  China  should  be  thoroughly 
re-examined  and  remade  after  those  of  the  West. 

Some  major  reforms  were  achieved  during  the  Movement.  Western 
conceptions  of  science  and  democracy  became  familiar  to  the  Chinese  and 
their  influence  continued;  individual  dignity  and  respect  were 
emphasized,  and  the  stress  for  independent  thinking  in  education 
persisted;  and  the  seeds  of  iconoclasm  sown  in  the  Movement  could  not  be 
easily  removed.45  But  unfortunately,  the  Movement  also  led  to  a 
wholesale  denial  of  Confucianism.   Chow  Tse-tsung  comments  that  this  was 
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a  shortcoming,  for  it  overlooks  many  excellent  features  of  Confucianism.  " 
This  consequence  just  went  beyond  what  Hu  Shih  expected. 

Generally  speaking,  Hu  Shih  was  not  a  reformer  who  totally  rejected 
traditional  values.   Hu's  interest  in  studying  the  Chinese  classics  began 
early  when  he  was  a  teenager.  '  When  Hu  went  to  America  to  study  in  1910, 
he  first  chose  agriculture  as  his  major  field.  But  very  soon  Hu  changed 
his  mind  and  thought  that  China  really  needed  at  that  time  were  educators 
and  philosophers  who,  after  learning  Western  educational  theories  and 
practice,  would  incorporate  them  into  the  Chinese  tradition  and  work  out 
a  new  Chinese  mind  valid  in  modern  age.  Hu  left  Cornell  University  and 
went  to  Columbia  University  in  1915,  and  there  he  was  extremely  attracted 
by  John  Dewey's  philosophy.  He  became  Dewey's  student  and  learned  from 
Dewey  the  spirit  and  method  of  democracy  and  science.   In  1917  Hu  began 
the  New  Culture  Movement,  which  he  preferred  to  call  the  Chinese 
Renaissance.   In  order  to  reconstruct  Chinese  culture,  he  proposed:  (1) 
to  honestly  and  objectively  analyze  the  problems  the  Chinese  faced;  (2) 
to  understand  and  solve  these  problems  by  means  of  introducing  new  ideas 
and  thought  from  the  West;  and  (3)  to  understand  and  reconstruct  Chinese 
traditional  culture  through  critical  examination.  Hu  Shih  pointed  out 
that  a  systematic,  careful,  and  critical  re-evaluation  was  an  important 
step  in  the  Chinese  Renaissance.'48  Since  the  1920s  through  the  rest  of 
his  life,  Hu  concentrated  on  the  study  of  Chinese  classics,  literature, 
and  Buddhism  by  means  of  historical  analysis  and  critical  evaluation. 
But  it  is  regretful  that  Hu  Shih  and  Chen  Tu-hsiu's  radical  attack  against 
Confucianism  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  May  Fourth  Incident  served  to 
accelerate  the  unnecessary  retreat  of  Confucianism  and  lessen  its 
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influence  in  Chinese  young  people's  thought.   Thus  it  contributed  to  a 
vacuum  in  values  and  beliefs  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Chinese  thought 
and  indirectly  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  rapid  development  of 
Marxism  in  modern  China.  Nevertheless,  the  anti-Confucianism  campaign, 
which  was  fired  by  Chen  Tu-hsiu,  praised  by  Hu  Shih,  and  joined  by 
others,  finally  combined  with  the  May  Fourth  Incident  and  turned  into  a 
youth's  revolt  against  all  traditional  values  and  existing  institutions. 
Hu  Shih  himself  confessed  that  the  incident  resulted  in  an  unfortunate 
political  interference  which  misled  the  advancement  of  the  Chinese 
Renaissance  and  prevented  it  from  bringing  about  more  fruitful  and 
meaningful  conclusions.  ° 

The  negative  influence  that  John  Dewey's  thought  brought  about  in 
modern  China,  therefore,  originated  not  from  his  thought  per  se,  but 
from  a  misapplication  of  it  by  some  influential  Chinese  intellectuals. 
Dewey's  method  of  thinking  was  used  by  them  as  a  weapon  to  reject  and 
negate,  instead  of  objectively  examinating  the  traditional  beliefs. 
Although  some  critics  charged  that  Dewey's  pragmatic  method  as  utilized 
by  the  New  Culture  Movement  was  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of 
Confucian  teaching  and  "paved  the  way  for  the  Communists, "^0  the   truth 
is  that  John  Dewey  did  not  encourage  a  wholesale  rejection  of  traditional 
Chinese  value  system  or  the  wholesale  adoption  of  any  "ism"  from  the 
West.  On  the  contrary,  Dewey  urged  a  critical  re-examination  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the  old  as  well  as  a  careful  investigation  of  Western 
culture,  and,  finally,  a  new  integration  of  both.51 

According  to  Robert  W.  Clopton  and  Tsuin-chen  Ou,  John  Dewey's 
arguments  against  Marxian  dialectical  materialism  and  his  warning  in  his 
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Chinese  lectures  against  wholesale  adoption  of  any  one  "ism"  as  a  cure 
for  China's  ills,  support  the  assumption  that  the  drift  toward  the 
extreme  left  might  have  been  swifter,  and  the  triumph  of  Communism  might 
have  come  sooner  without  John  Dewey's  influence. -^  Although  Dewey's 
influence  did  not  prevent  Chen  Tu-hsiu  and  Li  Ta-chao — advocates  of 
Dewey's  pragmatism  before  1920 — from  embracing  Communism  and  becoming 
founding  members  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  May  1920,  Dewey's 
preaching  and  personal  contact  did  disuade  many  Chinese  intellectuals 
and  students  from  joining  the  Communist  Party.  ^  Hu  Shih  and  some  of 
his  associates  withdrew  from  the  New  Youth  magazine  in  1921  as  a  protest 
against  the  pollution  of  the  magazine  by  publishing  articles  contributed 
by  some  Chinese  Marxists.  Both  Chiang  Monlin  and  Hu  Shih  joined  in  the 
Nationalist  government  and  played  influential  roles  in  policy  making. 
Chiang  became  the  first  Minister  of  Education  in  1928  when  the 
Nationalist  government  finally  unified  the  whole  of  China,  and  Hu  served 
as  China's  ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1942  to  1945.  Their 
actions  attracted  many  other  intellectuals  and  students  and  prevented 
them  from  converting  to  Communism. ^ 

John  Dewey's  Philosophy  and  Neo-Confucianism 

As  John  Dewey's  method  of  pragmatism  was  used — or  supposed  to  be 
used — by  some  Chinese  intellectuals  in  the  late  teens  and  1920s  as  a 
weapon  against  Confucian  philosophy,  whereby  the  breakdown  of  that 
philosophy  resulted,  the  impression  may  be  that  Confucianism,  or  the 
transformation  of  it,  Neo-Confucianism,  is  in  contradiction  to  Dewey's 
philosophy.   The  fact  is  that  neither  Dewey's  nor  Hu  Shih's  or  Chiang 
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Monlin's  thought  is  contradictory  to  Confucianism  or  Neo-Confucianism 
in  any  significant  aspects.   In  fact,  Dewey's  philosophy  in  some  aspects 
is  similar  to  Neo-Confucianism.  For  example,  both  assumed  a  changing 
and  progressive  prospective  in  the  world  and  life  and  thus  encouraged 
creative  intelligence  and  its  cultivation  in  education.  Both  stressed 
the  necessity  of  combining  knowledge  and  action  in  problem-solving,  thus 
trying  to  unify  intellectual  learning  and  moral  cultivation  in  the 
process  of  education.   And  both  believed  and  practiced  critical 
investigation  into  the  past  and  existing  institutions,  classics,  and 
conventional  beliefs,  hoping  that  changing  situations  could  be  dealt 
with  better  through  the  renewal  and  re-organization  of  past  experiences. 
Although  some  major  differences  exist  between  them,  it  does  not  mean 
that  John  Dewey's  pragmatism  and  Neo-Confucianism  cannot  be  integrated 
into  a  new  organism.   More  about  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  later 
part  of  the  study. 

In  his  later  life,  Chiang  Monlin  consciously  associated  himself 
with  what  he  called  "Confucian  liberalism,"  which  he  felt  was  consonant 
with  Deweyan  pragmatism.  The  common  feature  is  open-mindedness  and 
tolerant  thinking,  which  Chiang  felt  contrasted  with  the  dogmatism  of 
Chinese  communism.   Chiang  Monlin  thus  expected  the  possibility  of 
integrating  the  more  recently  developed  Confucianism — Neo-Confucianism — 
and  pragmatism  in  the  future  development  of  Chinese  culture.-3-3 

Hu  Shih,  on  the  other  hand,  was  basically  a  Neo-Confucianist, 
according  to  Te-kong  Tong,  one  of  Hu's  students  and  the  recorder  of  Hu's 
oral  reminiscences.  Tong  even  argues  that  Hu  Shih  was  a  pragmatist  in 
appearance  but  a  Neo-Confucianist  in  reality.-1"  This  assertion  of  course 
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is  not  true;  an  accurate  description  of  Hu  Shin's  thought  will  show  that 
he  was  both  a  pragraatist  and  a  Neo-Confucianist,  and  this  again  suggests 
the  possibility  of  integrating  Dewey's  and  Neo-Confucian  philosophies. 
It  is  true  that  Hu  Shih  respected  both  Ch'eng  I  and  Chu  Hsi,  two  of  the 
most  important  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  in  the  Sung  Dynasty,  and  urged 
people  to  learn  two  things  from  them:  sincerity  and  the  extension  of 
knowledge.  Hu  Shih  even  contended  that  Chu  Hsi  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
scientist,  for  Chu  dared  to  re-evaluate  critically  the  Confucian  classics 
in  a  society  where  conventional  beliefs  were  strictly  followed  and 
faithfully  defended.   Hu  Shih  concluded  that  during  the  recent  three 
hundred  years,  Chinese  philosophy  had  developed  mainly  along  the  line 
provided  by  Chu  Hsi.-*'  Hu's  implication  was  that  he  was  also  one  among 
those  who  had  followed  Chu  Hsi's  way. 

John  Dewey's  Philosophy  and  Sun  Yat-senism 

In  order  to  sketch  the  influence  that  John  Dewey's  philosophy 
has  had  on  educational  development  in  Taiwan  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years,  it  is  appropriate  to  say  something  about  the  relationship 
between  Dewey's  thought  and  Sun  Yat-senism — or  the  Three  Principles  of 
the  People — which  has  become  the  supreme  guiding  principle  and  the 
prevalent  philosophy  in  politics  and  education  in  Taiwan  today. 

In  an  evening  which  John  Dewey  spent  pleasantly  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  the  founding  father  of  the  Republic  of  China  told  Dewey  that  the 
Chinese  people  did  not  act  because  they  were  afraid  of  making  mistakes; 
they  wanted  to  be  guaranteed  in  advance  against  failure  or  serious 
trouble.   Sun  pointed  out  that  the  old  Chinese  saying,  "to  know  is  easy, 
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to  act  is  difficult,"  had  for  a  long  time  hampered  the  progress  of  China 
and  political  reform.  °     In  order  to  change  this  habit  of  thought,  Dr. 
Sun  wrote  a  book  in  1918  entitled  The  Construction  of  the  Chinese  Mind. 
He  tried  to  inspire  his  comrades  with  the  doctrine  of  Wang  Yang-ming, 
which  preaches  "unity  of  action  and  knowledge,"  i.e.,  the  theory  that 
knowledge  is  action  and  action  knowledge.^" 

Here  we  can  find  similarities  between  Wang  Yang-ming  and  pragmatism 
and  between  Sun  Yat-sen  and  John  Dewey,  particularly  on  the  relation 
of  knowledge  to  action.  In  the  process  of  education,  Dewey  emphasized 
the  importance  and  value  of  living,  practical  experience.  Only  doing  or 
action,  one  can  learn  the  most  "vivid"  knowledge.  Therefore  knowledge  or 
truth  is  tested  by  practical  difficulties  in  life.  That  is  why  teachers 
should  provide  children  with  more  opportunities  for  activities,  so  they 
will  face  problems  and  try  to  "verify"  their  ideas  as  solutions  to  those 
problems  through  all  kinds  of  action. °0  What  Dewey  implies  is  that 
without  action  there  is  no  knowledge;  and  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
emerges  in  turn  to  inspire  more  action. 

Tsuin-chen  Ou  points  out  that  Sun  Yat-sen  had  a  similar  theory. 
According  to  Sun,  action  comes  first;  as  one  encounters  difficulties, 
he  strives  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  it.   Knowledge  does  not  come  from 
imagination,  but  through  action;  as  the  supposed  "knowledge"  is  verified, 
it  turns  out  to  be  ground  upon  which  further  action  will  be  based. °* 
John  Dewey  agreed  with  Sun  Yat-sen  and  argued  for  Sun's  theory  in  one 
of  his  lectures  in  Peking  by  saying  that  without  action  there  is  no 
real  knowledge.   In  another  lecture  in  Peking,  Dewey  mentioned  Sun's 
theory  again  and  said  that  to  act  is  to  obtain  knowledge,  more  actions 
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will  bring  about  more  experiences,  and  thus  more  knowledge;  accurate 
knowledge  then  comes  through  "experimental  tests. ""^  Tsuin-chen  Ou  says 
that  Dewey's  words  are  good  notes  to  Sun's  theory  and  gave  Sun  great 
support  in  his  movement  to  reconstruct  the  Chinese  mind. 

In  1924,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  began  to  lecture  on  The  Three  Principles  of 
the  People:  Nationalism,  Democracy,  and  People's  Livelihood.  Before  his 
death  in  1925,  Sun  did  not  complete  all  the  speeches  he  had  planned  to 
give.  He  had  by  this  time  given  six  speeches  on  Nationalism,  six  on 
Democracy,  and  four  on  People's  Livelihood;  which  means  that  he  was  two 
lectures  short  on  the  Principle  of  People's  Livelihood.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Sun  had  borrowed  ideas  from  Dewey,  but  a  look  at  the 
official  statement  of  educational  principles  of  1929,  which  was  supposed 
to  manifest  Sun's  educational  ideal,  shows  that  the  principles  combined 
the  ideas  of  individual  development  and  social  progress,  as  Dewey  had 
insisted,  and  a  democratic  ideal  of  education  was  explicitly  expressed. 
This  official  statement  of  educational  principles  has  been  followed  by 
the  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  until  the  present. 

Additionally,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  follower  of  Sun's  philosophy  and 
the  successor  of  Sun's  revolutionary  party  Kuomingtang,  and  the  most 
influential  leader  on  Taiwan  during  the  past  thirty-five  years,  several 
times  talked  about  the  three  major  principles  of  education  in  his 
lectures.   Chiang's  three  principles — ethics,  democracy,  and  science — 
were  used  to  explain  Sun's  educational  ideal,  and  in  some  sense  are 
intimately  related  to  John  Dewey's  philosophy.  The  ideas  of  democracy 
and  science  first  appeared  as  a  watchword  for  the  New  Culture  Movement 
in  the  late  teens  and  1920s  under  John  Dewey's  influence.   It  is 
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possible  that  these  ideas  had  indirectly  and  unconsciously  melted  into 

Chiang's  thought  and  became  the  guiding  principles  of  education  in  Taiwan. 

Also,  Chiang  stressed  the  use  of  the  combination  of  teaching,  learning, 

and  doing  as  educational  method.  *  This  reminds  us  of  Tao  Chi-hsing's 

educational  theory  and  its  practice  in  the  1920s.   As  one  of  Dewey's 

former  students  at  Columbia  University,  Tao  was  inspired  by  John  Dewey's 

idea  of  "learning  by  doing."  For  Tao,  teaching  is  the  art  of  helping 

pupils  by  a  union  of  doing,  learning,  and  teaching;  only  when  these  three 

factors  are  combined  as  an  educational  method  practiced  in  a  life 

situation  can  "living  education"  be  said  to  exist. *"  The  similar  idea 

was  stated  by  Chiang  Kai-shek: 

.  .  .  learning  without  laboring,  or  sitting  and  speaking  without 
rising  to  act  ...  is  not  a  real  learning.  Therefore,  teaching, 
learning,  and  doing  should  be  combined,  and  "labor,"  "production," 
and  "education"  are  inseparable  segments."" 

What  has  been  stated  above  is  used  to  show  that  in  addition  to 
Confucianism  and  Neo-Confucianism,  John  Dewey's  philosophy  is  consistent 
with  Sun  Yat-senism  or  the  Three  Principles  of  the  People,  the  supreme 
guiding  principles  for  politics  and  education  on  Taiwan  today.   Since 
Sun  Yat-sen  built  his  philosophy  on  the  groundwork  of  Confucianism  and 
Neo-Confucianism — e.g.,  Confucius'  ideas  of  humanity  and  other  constant 
virtues,  Mencius'  idea  of  democracy,  Chang  Tsai  and  Ch'eng  Hao's  idea 
of  universal  love  (humanity),  Wang  Yang-ming's  union  of  knowledge  and 
action — it  is  believed  that  an  integration  of  Confucianism,  Neo- 
Confucianism,  John  Dewey's  philosophy,  and  Sun  Yat-senism  can  be 
realized  in  Taiwan  in  the  future. ^7 
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Educational  Reforms  Under  John  Dewey's  Influence 

John  Dewey's  influence  was  dominant  in  Chinese  thought  and  education 
in  particular  from  1919  through  1927.°°  Two  magazines  and  a  few 
educational  institutions  during  this  period  of  time  were  especially 
important  in  disseminating  Dewey's  ideas. 

The  New  Youth  magazine  was  a  monthly  founded  by  Chen  Tu-hsiu  in 
1915.   It  was  soon  supported  by  Hu  Shih  even  before  he  came  back  to 
China  in  1917  after  two  years  of  study  with  John  Dewey  at  Columbia 
University.  The  so-called  Literary  Revolution  was  initiated  in  an 
article  by  Hu  Shih  published  in  the  journal;  the  New  Culture  Movement 
or  Chinese  Renaissance  thus  began.  What  Hu  Shih  was  anxious  to  do  was 
experiment  in  the  wide-spread  use  of  spoken  Chinese  for  writing,  school 
teaching,  and,  in  government  documents,  public  announcements,  and 
official  letters.   Hu's  effort  in  vernacular  reform  signifies  that  he 
strived  to  provide  an  easier  and  faster  access  to  universal  education 
and  universal  participation  in  public  affairs — two  essential  traits  in 
a  democratic  society — through  the  wide-spread  use  of  spoken  language 
by  the  Chinese  populace.   It  is  clear  that  under  the  strong  influence  of 
John  Dewey's  experimentalism,  Hu  Shih's  experiment  had  a  comprehensive 
success  in  the  following  decades  and  thus  greatly  contributed  to  the 
acceleration  of  Chinese  modernization."" 

On  the  other  hand,  while  John  Dewey  argued  that  no  reconstruction 
could  be  accomplished  without  an  intelligent  and  objective  re-evaluation 
of  one's  own  past  experience, 7^  and  that  a  reformer's  mind  should  not 
be  occupied  in  advance  with  fixed  ideology  and  prejudice  in  either 
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conservative  or  radical  directions,  Hu  Shih  and  his  associates  neglected 
or  misused  the  real  meanings  that  Dewey  implied.  Their  bias  was  shown 
by  the  supposition  that  a  prerequisite  to  the  modernization  of  China 
was  the  complete  destruction  of  traditional  values. '*  Hu's  and  associates' 
articles  on  the  New  Youth  fired  the  imagination  of  more  writers  to  fight 
against  tradition  and  inspired  over  four  hundred  magazines — most  were 
newly  founded  at  the  time — to  concentrate  the  attack  against  Confucian 
and  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  and  the  values  based  on  them. 72 

The  other  magazine,  The  New  Education,  played  an  equally  influential 
role,  though  directly  in  education.  The  magazine  was  established  in 
January  1919  with  another  of  Dewey's  former  students,  Chiang  Monlin,  as 
chief  editor.  The  masthead  read  that  "it  stands  for  individual  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,"  which  clearly  echoes  Dewey's  educational  ideal. 
Dewey's  former  students,  Hu  Shih,  Chiang  Monlin,  and  Liu  Po-ming  were 
major  contributors  who  preached  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education.  The 
third  issue  of  the  magazine  was  a  special  one  devoted  entirely  to  John 
Dewey.73  In  his  autobiography,  Tides  From  the  West,  Chiang  Monlin  said: 

Together  with  friends  I  began  to  issue  a  monthly,  The  New  Education, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  University  of  Peking 
and  the  Kiangsu  Education  Association.  I  was  editor-in-chief.  Six 
months  after  its  inception  the  magazine  had  reached  a  circulation 
of  ten  thousand.   Its  chief  aim  was  to  "develop  individuality  and 
attain  social  progress."  Encouragement  of  liberal  ideas  as  against 
purely  traditional  thought  was  what  the  monthly  stood  for.7,4 

But  Chiang  Monlin  did  not  argue  against  all  traditional  thought. 

He  worked  to  combine  John  Dewey's  ideas  on  child  education  and  Mencius' 

theory  of  human  nature.   He  also  consulted  the  child  education  principles 

in  Rousseau's,  Pestalozzi's,  and  Froebel's  writings  and  educational 

practices.   In  Chiang's  mind,  the  children  of  China  should  be  educated 
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so  that  they  will  be  set  free  from  hard  and  fast  rules  of  conduct  and 
traditional  moral  ideas  incongruous  to  modern  society.   He  wished  that 
the  children  of  China  would  be  led  to  an  interest  in  nature  and  in  their 
environment,  and  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves  and  solve  their  own 
problems  in  accordance  with  their  needs  should  be  developed.  ->  On  the 
other  hand,  Chiang  Monlin  saw  the  possibility  of  enriching  individuality 
through  the  development  of  human  goodness — the  concept  inherited  from 
Mencius  and  shared  by  all  Neo-Confucian  philosophers.  The  new  Chinese 
society  would  consist  of  well-educated  and  well-developed  individuals 
as  its  members,  and  when  the  members  were  enriched,  society  as  the  sum 
of  them  would  be  enriched  too.'" 

Chiang  Monlin 's  interest  was  thus  mainly  in  child  education.   But 
while  he  emphasized  the  so-called  child-centered  curricula  and  methods, 
Chiang  did  not  neglect  the  importance  of  fostering  social  progress 
through  education.   For  Chiang,  the  end  of  education  is  social  progress, 
while  individual  development  is  a  necessary  means  to  that  end.  Besides, 
as  implied  in  Mencius'  theory,  individual  development  based  on  a  child- 
centered  process  of  education  might  suppose  the  inborn  goodness  of  human 
nature.  Chiang's  combination,  though  in  some  sense  strange  for  the 
Chinese,  was  accepted  by  Chinese  educators  in  the  1920s  and  following 
decades.   It  is  with  Chiang's  and  his  associates'  participation  and 
effort  in  formulating  proposals  for  educational  reform,  that  ideas  for 
improving  China's  education — a  rudimentary  integration  of  John  Dewey's 
educational  thought  and  selected  Chinese  ideas — became  prevalent  in  the 
1922  education  policy  of  the  Chinese  government. 
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In  addition  to  the  two  magazines,  some  educational  institutions 
served  as  the  main  centers  for  preaching  John  Dewey's  thought  through 
their  teaching  activities.   In  the  northern  part  of  China,  it  was  the 
University  of  Peking,  with  Chiang  Monlin  as  its  president  and  Hu  Shih 
as  one  of  its  most  influential  professors.   In  southern  China,  it  was 
Nanking  Teachers  College,  with  Ping-wen  Kuo  as  president  and  Tao  Chi- 
hsing  and  Chen  Ho-ch'in  as  two  professors.  All  were  John  Dewey's  former 
students.   In  addition,  two  other  universities,  Peking  Teachers'  College 
and  Nankai  University  in  Tientsin,  also  played  an  important  role  in 
spreading  Dewey's  influence  among  their  students.   These  four  educational 
institutions  were  among  the  most  influential  and  respected  ones  in  China 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Most  of  the  students  who 
graduated  from  these  institutions  became  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
teachers  and  educational  administrators,  and  some  became  influential 
government  officials.   In  addition  to  teaching  and  school  administration, 
the  scholars  mentioned  above  were  active  in  participating  in  educational 
policy-making  in  the  country. 

With  the  united  efforts  of  the  magazines,  colleges,  and  universities 
mentioned  above,  and  other  organizations,  i.e.,  the  National  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations,  the  China  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  New 
Education,  and  some  provincial  education  associations,  an  educational 
reconstruction  work  was  put  forward  in  China  in  the  1920s  under  John 
Dewey's  influence.   The  difference  between  the  educational  resonstruction 
that  occurred  from  the  1860s  through  1912  and  the  one  that  began  in  1919 
and  lasted  until  1927,  was  that  the  latter  was  a  large-scale,  thorough 
change  in  education  and  was  mainly  under  the  powerful  influence  of  John 
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Dewey's  educational  thought,  while  the  earlier  reconstruction  resulted 
in  only  partial  educational  change  mainly  under  the  impact  from  Japan.  ' 
The  result  of  the  later  reconstruction  movement  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  New  School  System  Reform  Decree  by  the  Chinese  government  in  1922. 
This  decree  was  greatly  different  in  spirit  and  content  from  those 
promulgated  in  the  late  Ch'ing  Dynasty  and  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic.  John  Dewey's  influence  on  the  decree  was  shown  by  the  change 
of  educational  aims;  the  building  of  a  new  school  system;  the  change  in 
curriculum,  teaching  materials,  and  teaching  methods;  and  the  set-up  of 
laboratory  schools.   A  detailed  description  of  these  changes  will  be 
given  in  the  following  sections  under  the  headings:  (1)  The  Method  of 
Thinking,  (2)  Educational  Aims,  and  (3)  Child  and  Learning.  It  is  in 
these  areas  that  Dewey's  thought  has  its  greatest  influence. 

While  Clopton  and  Ou  are  right  in  commenting  that  the  period 
between  1919  and  1927  marks  a  dominant  and  pervasive  influence  of  John 
Dewey's  philosophy  on  Chinese  education,  they  are  not  accurate  in  saying 
that  after  the  Nationalist  Party  came  to  power  in  1927,  Dewey's  influence 
was  seriously  undermined  due  to  the  emerging  guiding  principle — Sun  Yat- 
sen's  Three  Principles  of  the  People — which  called  for  the  recreation  of 
a  national  spirit  to  assure  national  unity  and  independence  but  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  anti-Confucian  trend.78  The  fact  is  that  though 
Dewey's  influence  was  no  greater  in  Chinese  education  after  1927,  it  was 
not  seriously  undermined  until  1949  on  the  Chinese  mainland.   After  1950 
on  Taiwan,  and,  particularly  in  the  most  recent  decades,  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  situation  was  ready,  and  in  fact  acted,  to  exert 
a  greater  impact  on  educational  development.   Dewey's  ideas  about 
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democracy,  science,  and  education  were  not  adopted  wholesale, 

but  they  had  been  put  on  a  screen  and  some  were  selected  and  melted 

into  Sun  Yat-senism,  making  a  new  spirit  for  China  on  Taiwan. 

The  Method  of  Thinking 

Hu  Shih  advocated  and  applied  John  Dewey's  method  of  thinking  in  all 
his  works,  whether  in  writing  philosophy  or  in  criticizing  the 
traditional  beliefs  of  China  and  the  Chinese  cultural  situation  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  century.   He  worked  all  his  life  to  persuade  his 
contemporaries  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  Dewey's  method  of 
thinking.   Hu's  Outline  of  the  History  of  Chinese  Philosophy  (1919) 
was  an  elaboration  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  (The  Development  of  the 
Logical  Method  in  Ancient  China,  1917)  he  completed  under  John  Dewey's 
supervision.  The  book  appeared  as  the  ifrst  history  of  Chinese 
philosophy  influenced  by  John  Dewey's  pragmatism.  ° 

In  "Experimentalism,"  Hu  Shih  gave  his  definition  of  "truth." 
Truth  is  an  idea  which  can  be  verified  and  proved  valid  and  useful,  the 
result  of  an  adequate  process  of  thinking.   The  truth  of  an  idea  comes 
from  its  use  in  transforming  previous  experiences  into  the  present 
situation  and  in  its  consistency  and  adequacy  in  reasoning.   But,  Hu 
pointed  out,  "truth"  is  not  inborn  of  man,  it  is  "made"  by  man  as  an 
instrument.   It  is  not  unchanging,  but  variable  depending  upon  the  change 
of  situation.80  It  is  clear  that  Hu  had  repeated  Dewey's  theory,  for 
Dewey  asserted  that  science  does  not  recognize  eternal  truths,  but  only 
the  temporary  truths  of  its  hypotheses.   "An  idea  is  also  a  hypothesis  to  be 
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verified  by  the  anticipated  result  it  implies;  once  it  is  verified,  it 
becomes  truth  for  the  time  being,  but  always  subject  to  further  testing 
and  further  verification. "°*-     Hu  said  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 
traditional  belief  of  the  Chinese  that  the  "truth"  is  not  changeable. ^2 

Hu  Shih  explained  that  experience  yields  not  merely  knowledge,  but 
also  a  method  by  which  man  deals  with  environment  and  the  environment 
deals  with  man.  Knowledge  (or  truth)  is  an  interaction  between  man  and 
his  environment.  Hu  pointed  out  that  Dewey  and  his  followers  viewed 
thinking  as  "creative  wisdom,"  the  only  instrument  for  man  to  deal  with 
the  environment  and  solve  the  problems  of  human  life."^  Hu's  understanding 
of  Dewey  is  correct,  for  Dewey  said  that  so  long  as  accustomed  actions 
serve  adequately  to  meet  situations  which  we  encounter,  people  get  along 
well  enough  without  giving  conscious  thought  to  their  behavior.   But  when 
people  encounter  difficulty,  and  habitual  or  institutional  ways  of  acting 
prove  insufficient  to  the  situation  at  hand,  thinking  occurs.^  And 
Dewey  further  argued  that  the  alternative  to  revolution  as  a  means  to 
social  progress  is  a  flexible  system  of  customs,  habits,  conventions, 
traditions,  and  institutions.  It  must  be  flexible  so  that  adjustment  to 
changing  environments  and  conditions  is  allowed.  Such  flexibility 
"requires  thinking — the  exercise  of  individual  intelligence  in  discussing 
and  appraising,  in  choosing,  in  judging,  and  in  testing. "y5  And  this  is 
"creative  wisdom." 

But  the  conclusions  of  thinking  are  more  or  less  tentative  or 
hypothetical.8"  To  perfect  hypotheses,  reasoning  must  go  on,  which 
includes  a  careful  scrutiny  into  existing  conditions  and  the  development 
of  implications  of  the  hypothesis.  Then  the  suggested  solution,  the  idea 
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or  theory,  should  be  tested  by  action  upon  it.   "If  it  brings  about 
certain  consequences,  certain  determinate  changes,  in  the  world,  it  is 
accepted  as  valid.  Otherwise  it  is  modified,  and  another  trial  made."°' 
Thinking  thus  includes  all  of  these  steps:  the  sense  of  a  problem  or  a 
felt  difficulty;  the  observation  of  conditions  or  the  location  and 
definition  of  the  problem;  the  formation  and  rational  elaboration  of  a 
suggested  conclusion,  or  the  suggestion  of  possible  solution  and  the 
development  by  reasoning  of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestion;  and  the 
active  experimental  testing,  or  the  further  observation  and  experiment 
leading  to  its  acceptance  and  rejection.°°  This  is  called  by  John  Dewey 
the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  or  the  method  of  experimentation. ^9 

The  characteristic  of  this  method  is  in  its  anticipation  of  the 
result,  step  by  step,  and  the  systematic  organization  of  the  step-by-step 
procedures. 90  it  is  neither  trial  and  error  nor  a  withdrawal  from 
experience. yj-  It  is  conservative,  for  it  "seeks  to  conserve  all  aspects 
of  traditional  culture  which  have  been,  or  can  be,  proved  to  be  true." 
But  it  is  also  a  real  radicalism,  for  "it  does  not  hesitate  to  reject 

those  aspects  of  traditional  culture  which  do  not  stand  up  under 
experiment. ""2 

John  Dewey  urged  that  the  method  and  spirit  of  experiment  should  be 
applied  not  merely  to  single  thing  or  a  specific  aspect,  but  to  all 
aspects  of  schooling.   He  thought  that  a  good  school  must  have  a  plan  for 
experimentation,  and  administrators  and  teachers  ought  to  test  their 
theories  of  education  and  make  modifications  when  it  is  necessary.  What 
schooling  needs  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  ostensible  uniformity,  but 
flexibility  resulting  from  the  spirit  and  method  of  experimentation. 
This  then  will  lead  to  a  genuine  uniformity  of  spirit. 93 
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It  is  under  the  influence  of  John  Dewey's  theory  of  experimental 
education  that  Chinese  educators  set  out  to  remake  education  in  the 
1920s  and  the  decades  thereafter.   Particularly  inspired  by  Dewey's 
laboratory  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  similar  laboratory  or 
experimental  schools  as  they  were  called  by  the  Chinese  were  founded  in 
China.  The  Experimental  School  of  Nanking  Teachers  College  was  the  first 
one  which  based  its  curriculum  on  the  child-centered  principle  and  its 
teaching  on  the  project  method.   The  project  method  was  originated  by 
William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  one  of  John  Dewey's  former  students  and 
colleagues,  who  applied  to  education  the  theories  of  John  Dewey 
and  had  a  brief  lecture  tour  in  China  in  1927.  One  of  modern  Chinese 
reformers  of  education,  Tao  Chih-hsing,  had  been  taught  by  both  Dewey  and 
Kilpatrick  when  he  studied  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  method  was  introduced  into  China  by  him.   In  1921  the  National 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  called  for  the  adoption  of  Kilpatrick 's 
project  method  in  elementary  schools  in  China.  The  Experimental  School 
of  Nanking  Teachers  College  combined  both  of  Dewey's  and  Kilpatrick 's 
educational  ideas  and  methods  and  developed  a  model  of  Dewey's  school  in 
China.  The  model  was  copied  by  more  experimental  schools  in  the 
following  decades."**  After  1950  on  Taiwan,  ten  experimental  schools 
were  established  as  affiliated  educational  institutions  to  Teachers' 
Colleges  and  the  National  Taiwan  Normal  University.   As  the  nine 
Teachers'  Colleges  were  founded  with  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  elementary  schools,  their  affiliated  schools  have  thus  become 
laboratories  for  elementary  education  experiments,  while  the  University 
and  its  affiliated  high  school  take  the  experiments  to  the  second  level. 
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Their  attempts  to  improve  teaching  materials,  methods,  and  curricula,  and 
related  practices,  have  gone  far  beyond  the  model  Nanking  Teachers 
College  first  provided,  so  the  spirit  and  principles  inherited  from 
John  Dewey  still  operate. 

Yet,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  shortcomings  in  Chinese 
education  is  the  lack  of  spirit  and  courage  to  try  new  things,  to 
experiment  and  to  propose  radical  improvements,  in  order  to  promote 
change  and  improvement.  Although  John  Dewey  advised  the  Chinese  to 
undertake  reform  at  a  slow  but  sure  pace,  to  avoid  any  sudden  or 
revolutionary  change  without  considering  environmental  conditions, 9^ 
he  would  not  agree  that  the  fear  of  failure  or  the  difficulty  of  putting 
theory  into  practice  should  be  an  excuse  for  putting  off  an  innovative 
plan  in  education.  To  rectify  this  shortcoming,  the  Chinese  should 
put  the  ideas  of  American  experimentalism  into  practice,  and  one  among 
the  things  they  can  do  now  is  to  include  more  training  in  problem-solving 
by  means  of  a  scientific  method  of  thinking  in    their  curricula  and 
teaching  activities. 

Educational  Aims 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  evidences  of  John  Dewey's  influence 
on  Chinese  education  was  the  New  School  System  Reform  Decree  in  1922. 
One  of  the  greatest  changes  that  resulted  from  this  decree  was  in 
educational  aims:  the  old  Chinese  educational  aims  were  supplanted  by 
seven  new  educational  standards.96  According  to  Tsuin-chen  Ou,  these 
standards  have  become  the  general  educational  principles  for  governing 
the  school  system.   It  signifies  the  shift  from  the  traditional,  fixed 
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aims  to  flexible  purposes  of  education,  and  the  change  of  terminology 
means  a  significant  change  of  viewpoint  about  educational  aims.  As  Ou 
points  out,  it  indicates  the  acceptance  of  John  Dewey's  saying  about 
educational  end.97  Tsai  Yuan-pei  and  Chiang  Monlin,  two  Chinese 
educational  leaders,  had  particularly  contributed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  old,  fixed  educational  aims  of  China. 

Among  the  seven  educational  standards  of  1922,  five  were  considered 
to  represent  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education.98  These  five 
standards  were  to  adapt  the  educational  system  to  the  needs  of  social 
evolution;  to  promote  the  spirit  of  democracy;  to  develop  individuality; 
to  facilitate  the  spread  of  universal  education;  and  to  make  the  school 
system  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  local  variation." 

John  Dewey  argued  against  fixed,  unchangeable  aims  set  up  by 
philosophers  and  educators,  for  such  aims  are  not  associated  with 
people's  present  lives  and  activities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  will  not 
activate  people's  intelligent  adaptation  in  dealing  with  their 
environments,  on  the  other  hand.   Besides,  fixed  aims  do  nothing  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  creativity  in  individual  learning  and  the 
progressive  development  of  a  society.100  For  Dewey,  good  aims  must  be 
an  outgrowth  of  existing  conditions,  must  be  flexible  and  so  be  capable 
of  alteration  to  meet  circumstances,  and  must  always  represent  a  freeing 
of  activities.101  Applying  these  criteria  in  education,  an  educational 
aim  must  be  founded  on  the  intrinsic  activities  and  needs  of  children, 
must  be  capable  of  translation  into  a  method  of  cooperating  with 
activities  of  those  undergoing  instruction — educators,  and  must  not  be 
too  general  and  ultimate.102  A  true  aim  is  thus  opposed  to  an  aim  which 
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"is  imposed  upon  a  process  of  action  from  without."  The  latter  aim  is 
fixed  and  rigid,  remote  and  divorced  from  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 

1  no 

reached,  and  means  a  limit  set  to  free  activities,  according  to  Dewey. ±UJ 

Dewey  did  not  imply  that  there  is  no  need  for  educational  aims  for 
individual  learners  or  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Although  Dewey  argued 
against  fixed  and  ultimate  goals,  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  educational 
aims  at  a  given  time  and  for  specific  purposes.  That  is  why  he  asserted 
that  "only  persons,  parents,  and  teachers,  etc.,  have  aims,  not  an 
abstract  idea  like  education. "104  gut  ±^  j_s   just  absurd  to  set  adult 
aims  as  the  proper  objects  of  the  growth  of  children.  The  value  of 
any  aim  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  suggestion  to 
educators  for  observing,  choosing,  and  planning  in  carrying  on 
educational  activity  from  moment  to  moment  and  hour  to  hour. 105 

It  is  seemingly  based  upon  Dewey's  definition  of  a  valid  aim  that 
the  traditional  educational  aims  of  China  were  replaced  by  educational 
standards,  or  general  educational  principles,  that  were  regarded  by 
educators  in  the  1920s  as  more  flexible  and  thus  more  useful  for 
providing  suggestions  for  educators  instead  of  fixed  directions.  It  is 
more  important,  nevertheless,  to  investigate  whether  or  not  these 
standards  are  appropriate  guides  in  a  given  time  for  a  specific  society 
and  if  they  are  translated  by  educators  in  a  manner  into  children's  own 
aims.  The  former  concern  may  be  made  clear  by  analyzing  the  seven 
standards  of  the  decree;  the  latter  can  be  answered  only  after  examining 
the  curricula,  educational  materials,  and  educational  methods  applied. 

Looking  at  the  five  standards  mentioned  above,  we  can  see  that 
major  educational  concepts  for  a  democratic  society  are  included:  the 
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spread  of  universal  education,  the  development  of  individuality,  the 
flexibility  of  the  school  system,  an  emphasis  on  social  evolution,  and 
the  fitness  of  educational  system  to  that  evolution.  These  concepts 
were  borrowed,  without  doubt,  from  John  Dewey's  thought.   If  democracy  is 
desirable  by  the  Chinese,  these  standards  are  good  for  modern  Chinese  to 
build  an  education  appropriate  for  achieving  or  approaching  that  goal. 
In  a  democratic  society,  education  is  supposed  to  serve  a  particular 
social  purpose  different  from  that  in  other  types  of  society.   It  is  in 
this  sense  that  John  Dewey  claimed  that  the  aim  of  education  is  social 
or  moral.  For  Dewey,  education  will  enable  the  individual  to  be  a 
useful  and  contributing  member  of  his  society.  In  a  democratic  society, 
such  a  "social"  and  "moral"  purpose  or  aim  is  particularly  important. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  government  resting  upon  popular  suffrage  cannot  be 
successful  unless  "those  who  elect  and  who  obey  their  government  are 
educated."106  On  the  other  hand,  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of 
government;  "it  is  primarily  a  mode  of  associated  living,  of  conjoint 
communicated  experience."107  It  is  a  dynamic  society,  which  is  full  of 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  changes.   All  these  traits  of  democracy 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  citizens  must  be  educated,  in  order  to  work 
together  creatively  and  intelligently,  otherwise  they  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  changes.108  The  educational  standards  of  1922  included, 
generally  speaking,  most  of  the  principles  consistent  with  these 
democratic  "aims"  of  education. 

The  way  of  dealing  with  educational  "aims"  as  initiated  in  the  1922 
Decree  by  Chiang  Monlin  and  his  associates  has  been  followed  by  the 
Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  since  it  moved  from  the  mainland  in 
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1949.  The  Curriculum  Standards  for  Elementary  School  were  promulgated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1968  on  Taiwan  and  were  revised  in  1975. 
The  major  difference  in  the  revision  is  in  the  greater  emphasis  given  to 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  and  to 
the  development  of  one's  abilities  for  thinking,  creation,  and  problem- 
solving.  10" 

For  junior-high  school,  which  continues  consistently  the  spirit 
from  elementary  school,  The  Curriculum  Standards  for  Junior-High  School 
were  promulgated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  July  1983.  In  addition 
to  seven  other  objectives,  e.g.,  the  cultivation  of  basic  virtues, 
physical  training,  the  development  of  one's  abilities  in  using  language 
and  mathematics,  and  others,  they  also  aim  to  cultivate  one's  spirit  of 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  and  to  develop  one's  abilities  for 
thinking,  creation,  and  problem-solving. H® 

The  stress  on  the  cultivation  of  one's  spirit  of  cooperation  as  well 
as  on  the  development  of  one's  abilities  in  creative  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  in  both  The  Curriculum  Standards  for  Elementary  School  in  1975 
and  The  Curriculum  Standards  for  Junior-High  School  in  1983  shows  that 
schooling  at  both  levels  has  been  set  to  help  students  adjust  better  in 
modern  life.  This  also  shows  John  Dewey's  influence  on  educational 
practice  in  Taiwan.   The  revision  of  Curriculum  Standards  signified  a 
change  of  educational  aims  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  Taiwan  during  the  past  several  decades.  The  fact 
of  revising  the  Standards  itself  thus  corresponds  to  John  Dewey's  idea 

that  valid  aims  are  an  outgrowth  of  existing  situations  and  therefore 
must  be  alterable  to  meet  changes  in  societal  structure  and  human  needs. 
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They  can  be  changed  when  conditions  change — they  are  not  to  be  seen  as 
a  list  of  fixed  rules  to  be  obeyed  blindly,  but  flexible  to  allow  for 
modification  .*■*■  *■ 

Also,  the  emphasis  on  the  development  of  creative  thinking  and 
problem-solving  in  both  sets  of  Standards  is  in  accordance  with  John 
Dewey's  belief  that  "creative  intelligence"  is  required  if  people  are  to 
adapt  to  environments  effectively  and  to  think  for  themselves  in  a 
dynamic  society  such  as  democracy.  This  shows  the  substantial  influence 
that  Dewey's  thought  has  had  on  recent  change  in  Chinese  educational 
aims  in  Taiwan.   But  it  does  not  imply  equally  that  substantial  change  has 
resulted  in  the  actual  process  of  schooling:  the  climate  of  classroom 
and  campus,  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  pupils,  discipline 
training  and  guiding  pupils,  and  the  translation  of  democratic  knowledge 
and  attitudes  into  content,  methods,  and  activities  of  teaching.   In  the 
past  three  decades,  educators  in  Taiwan  have  tried  to  keep  up  with 
democratic  education  in  the  United  States,  but  some  difficulties  have 
stood  in  the  way  and  must  be  overcome  before  greater  advancement  can  be 
achieved.  The  concept  of  democratic  education  must  be  clarified,  and 
clearer  implications  of  that  idea  will  be  helpful  in  improving  the 
present  situation  on  Taiwan.  This  clarification  will  be  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  Child  and  LearninR 

By  defining  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  child's  life  and 
experience,  John  Dewey  argued  that  the  child  lives  in  a  narrow  world  of 
personal  contacts.   His  is  a  world  of  persons  with  their  personal 
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interests  rather  than  a  realm  of  abstract  facts  and  laws.  The  things  that 
occupy  him  are  held  together  by  the  unity  of  the  personal  interests; 
thus  his  life  is  an  integral  and  total  one.  While  the  child  is  a  being 
in  growth,  his  present  experience  is  in  no  way  final,  but  transitional. 
It  is  not  complete  in  itself,  but  just  a  sign  or  an  index  of  certain 
growth  tendencies. H2 

But  the  way  adults  treated  the  materials  which  were  used  to  teach 
the  child  showed  that  they  did  not  view  the  child's  life  as  it  is.  For 
example,  the  course  of  study  provided  in  schools  always  "presents 
materials  stretching  back  indefinitely  in  time,  and  extending  outward 
indefinitely  into  space. "113  ^he  child  is  thus  taken  out  of  his  familiar 
physical  environment,  and  his  little  span  of  cognition  is  overlaid  with 
the  world  at  large.  Or,  since  the  adult  is  familiar  with  logically 
organized  and  classified  materials,  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
child  is  too  and  can  understand  abstract  principles  of  knowledge, 
although  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite.  Dewey  therefore  called  for 
attention  to  the  conflicts  between  the  child  and  the  curriculum:  the 
narrow  but  personal  world  of  the  child  against  the  impersonal  but 
infinitely  extended  world  of  space  and  time,  the  unity  or  the 
wholeheartedness  of  the  child's  life  and  the  specialization  and  divisions 
of  the  curriculum,  and  an  abstract  principle  of  logical  classification 
and  arrangement  vs.  the  practical  and  emotional  bonds  of  child  life.11^ 

Although  Dewey  did  imply  that  he  preferred  a  child-centered  and  an 
interest,  freedom,  and  initiative-oriented  way  of  organizing  teaching 
materials,  rather  than  a  subject-matter-centered  and  disciplinary 
organization,  he  did  not  neglect  the  usefulness  and  the  values  of 
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logically  organized  experience.  To  put  it  accurately,  what  Dewey  really 

asserted  is  that  we  do  not  need  to  exaggerate  the  difference  and  conflict 

between  the  psychological  and  logical  aspects  of  experience,  for  "the 

two  are  mutually  dependent."115  No  doubt  we  should  not  view  logically 

organized  experience  as  a  substitute  for  a  personal  experience,  but 

the  logically  arranged  and  orderly  view  of  previous  experiences  serves 

as  a  guide  to  future  experience;  it  gives  direction,  facilitates  control, 

and  economizes  effort.  In  this  sense,  the  logical  view  of  experience  is 

opposed  neither  to  the  process  of  growth  nor  to  the  psychological  aspect 

of  experience.  On  the  contrary,  it  occupies  a  critical  position  in  the 

process  of  growth:  it  shows  how  we  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  past  effort 

in  controlling  future  endeavor.11^  The  problem  educators  face,  then,  is 

not  with  experience  itself,  but  the  way  of  using  it  to  foster  the  child's 

development  and  growth. 

What  should  teachers  do  concerning  this?  According  to  Dewey,  what 

teachers  need  to  do  is  to  integrate  the  subject-matter  of  the  study  or 

branches  of  learning  into  the  child's  experience.   The  subject-matter 

must  first  be  psychologized,  that  is,  translated  into  the  realm  of  the 

child's  grasp.  Therefore,  what  the  teacher  should  be  concerned  with  is 

the  subject-matter  as  "representing  a  given  stage  and  phase  of  the 

development  of  experience."117  His  problem  is  that  of  including  a  vital 

and  personal  experiencing.   In  order  to  achieve  this,  he  must  first  of 

all  know 

.  .  .  the  ways  in  which  that  subject  may  become  a  part  of  experience; 
what  there  is  in  the  child's  present  that  is  usable  with  reference 
to  it;  how  such  elements  are  to  be  used;  how  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter  may  assist  in  interpreting  the  child's  needs 
and  doings,  and  determine  the  medium  in  which  the  child  should  be 
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placed  in  order  that  his  growth  may  be  properly  directed.   He  is 
concerned,  not  with  the  subject-matter  as  such,  but  with  the 
subject-matter  as  a  related  factor  in  a  total  and  growing 
experience.  *-*° 

It  is  clear  that  efficient  methods  must  be  adopted  so  that  subject- 
matter  can  be  psychologized,  that  is,  the  gap  between  child  and  subject- 
matter  can  be  bridged  and  the  pupils'  interest  in  learning  can  be 
aroused.  The  lack  of  interest,  according  to  Dewey,  comes  mostly  from 
the  separation  between  the  subject-matter  and  the  child's  practical 
life:  either  the  subject-matter  is  superficial  and  trivial,  or  it  is  too 
remote.  The  so-called  internal  motive  or  real  interest  for  learning — 
the  type  of  interest  preferred  in  teaching — derives  not  from  external 
stimuli,  but  from  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  perception  or  feeling 
of  the  necessity  of  those  to  learn. H*  Only  when  the  subject-matter  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  social 
activities  in  which  the  child  normally  engages,  he  will  become  really 
interested  in  learning.   If  this  could  be  done,  teachers  would  save  much 
of  their  energy,  and  greater  gains  by  pupils  could  be  insured. *20  This 
is  almost  the  first  and  indispensable  thing  the  teacher  must  do  before 
she  appears  in  front  of  pupils.   It  also  presupposes  that  the  teacher 
already  knows  what  her  pupils'  needs,  experiences,  and  other  psychological 
and  physical  traits  and  conditions  are  before  she  starts  the  teaching. 

As  the  aim  of  education  is  to  utilize  the  inborn  drives  of  the 
child  and  the  opportunities  for  their  exercise  offered  by  the  environment 

to  achieve  the  end  of  a  fruitfully  and  creatively  functioning  member  of 

191 
the  society, 1Zi  two  methods  of  teaching  were  recommended  by  Dewey: 

play  and  work.  These  methods  meet  the  requirement  for  bridging  the  gap 
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between  the  curriculum  and  the  child's  practical  life.  Dewey  pointed  out 
that  they  may  be  especially  useful  for  the  present  condition  (in  1919) 
of  Chinese  education. 122 

Both  play  and  work  are  methods  designed  with  reference  to  the 
natural  power  of  the  child.  The  method  of  play,  which  was  first  used  by 
Friedrich  Froebel,  can  contribute  not  merely  to  the  physical  development 
of  the  child,  but  also  to  the  development  of  his  social  insights  and 
understanding.   And,  most  important  of  all,  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  experience  and  gain  satisfaction  from  teamwork.   In  addition,  the 
sportsmanship  which  values  fairness  and  justice  but  despises  cunning 
and  subterfuge  and  cheating  is  also  developed. 123 

Dewey  pointed  out  that  all  valuable  manual  work  involves  many  of 
the  same  elements  that  play  involves.   To  make  things  is  the  type  of 
activity  children  like.  In  construction  activities,  at  least  three 
purposes  can  be  served:  the  cultivation  of  the  senses;  the  development 
of  one's  ability  to  cope  with  changing  environment;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  as  an  avenue  to  intellectual  education  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Besides,  we  can  introduce  children  to  the  basic  principles  of 
chemistry  through  cooking,  botany  through  growing  a  garden,  physics 
through  carpentry,  and  zoology  through  rasing  silkworms. 12^ 

What  Dewey  really  intends  here  is  not  to  sugar-coat  unpalatable 

studies  with  play,  sports,  and  handwork,  but 

a  method  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  innate  capacities 
and  interests  of  children,  so  that  their  development,  both  physical 
and  intellectual,  will  be  enhanced. 125 
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John  Dewey's  ideas  of  child  education  permeated  the  new  Chinese 
educational  system  in  1922.  The  child-centered  curriculum  was  emphasized, 
the  principle  of  flexibility  was  encouraged  in  the  curricula  and 
teaching  methods  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels  of  schooling, 
elective  courses  were  provided  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  study  of 
child  psychology  began  to  attract  more  educators'  attention. 126  We  can 
also  see  that  manual  work,  play,  music,  arts,  and  physical  education 
were  included  in  the  teaching  programs  of  kindergarten,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. *" 

The  activity-curriculum  has  been  very  popular  for  pre-school 
teaching  on  Taiwan  in  the  past  decade.  Such  a  curriculum  is  designed  in 
accordance  with  young  children's  needs,  interests,  and  capacities,  with 
an  attempt  to  develop  their  ability  to  solve  problems  through  the 
enrichment  of  life  experiences  which  is  rendered  possible  by  children's 
involvement  in  all  kinds  of  activities  in  kindergartens.  This  model  of 
curriculum  has  long  developed  and  become  mature  under  the  influence  of 
Dewey's  concepts  of  "education  is  life"  and  "learning  by  doing."128 
According  to  the  curriculum,  six  essential  parts  of  activity  are 
particularly  stressed  in  kindergarten  teaching:  health,  play,  music, 
manual  work,  language,  and  common  sense  (the  natural,  social,  and 
numerical) ,™ 

In  both  Curriculum  Standards  for  Elementary  School  promulgated  in 
1975  and  Curriculum  Standards  for  Junior-High  School  promulgated  in 
1983,  which  are  followed  by  teachers  in  Taiwan,  many  ideas  about 
teaching  materials  and  methods  can  be  found  from  John  Dewey's  writings 
and  lectures.  These  are  included  in  the  sections  of  "General  Principles 
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of  Educational  Practice"  in  both  sets  of  Standards.   In  both  sets  of 
Standards,  for  example,  the  selection  of  teaching  materials  is  said  to 
consider  individual  differences  among  students,  take  student  interests 
and  needs  into  account,  and  base  the  selection  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods  on  their  relation  to  the  familiar  experiences  students 
have  in  daily  life.-^O 

The  organization  of  materials,  according  to  both  sets  of  Standards, 
follows  a  sequence  ranging  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult,  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complicated,  and  the  more  concrete  to  the  more 
abstract.  It  is  also  suggested  that  curriculum  organization  should  be 
centered  on  "life  problems,"  which  means  that  all  disciplines  of 
knowledge  should  be  organized  around  problems  of  life  and  thus  integrate 
life  experience. "1 

Teachers'  understanding  of  students'  intelligence,  health,  emotion, 
habit,  family  background,  and  academic  achievement  is  encouraged,  so 
that  the  teaching  program  can  be  adequately  planned.  Students  are  urged 
to  ask  more  questions,  raise  problems,  work  to  answer  and  solve  problems 
by  themselves,  and  thus  are  led  to  a  better  development  of  creative 
thinking  and  an  enrichment  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  Teachers  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  required  to  apply  appropriate 
methods  affording  this  purpose.  The  children's  interest  and  needs  in 
learning  are  repeatedly  stressed  in  both  sets  of  Curriculum  Standards. ^2 

John  Dewey's  influence  on  the  educational  policy  of  the  Nationalist 
government  on  Taiwan  was  clear  and  important.   But  how  and  to  what 
extent  this  policy  has  and  still  affected  actual  practice  in  schooling 
is  not  so  easy  to  conclude.   Some  observers  have  argued  that  some 
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shortcomings  resulting  from  the  heatedly  competitive  entrance  examinations 
have  severely  undermined  the  "moral  operation"  of  the  nicely  formulated 
policy. *■•"  But  it  is  also  true  that  more  efforts  by  teachers  and 
educational  administrators  are  now  being  made  to  keep  John  Dewey's  ideas 
alive  and  at  work  in  schools  on  Taiwan.   That  is  why  Tsuin-chen  Ou  is 
so  confident  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  Dewey's  educational  thought  will 
continue  to  influence,  and  maybe  increasingly,  the  development  of  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  education  in  Taiwan. 134 

Summary 

Although  the  introduction  of  Western  culture  began  much  earlier, 
the  first  strong  cultural  impact  on  China  was  felt  in  the  1840s.   Since 
that  time,  a  variety  of  Western  knowledge  and  techniques  was  brought  to 
this  old  Oriental  nation  by  means  of  wars,  trade,  preaching  activities 
of  Christian  missionaries,  translations,  the  study  of  Chinese  students 
in  Western  countries,  and  a  change  in  educational  content  and  method. 
This  cultural  influence  brought  about  a  serial  of  "learning  from  the 
West"  and  "self-strengthening,"  movements  especially  among  the 
intellectuals,  and  each  of  them  signified  a  new  effort  in  remaking  the 
"Chinese  mind." 

Some  crucial  stages  marked  the  change  and  development  of  these 
movements  and  efforts.   In  the  period  from  1842  through  1894,  most  of 
the  Chinese  intellectuals  and  administrators  focused  on  the  learning  of 
Western  languages,  military  science,  and  techniques  of  manufacturing 
warships  and  weapons;  they  believed  this  was  the  only  way  to  strengthen 
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their  country.  The  defeat  of  China  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894 
moved  them  to  a  realization  that  a  reform  of  political  and  educational 
systems  is  necessary  as  well.   But  even  this  reform  movement,  led  by 
K'ang  Yu-wei  and  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao,  did  not  result  in  success  because  of 
the  powerful  resistance  and  counteroffensive  from  stubborn  conservatives 
of  Ch'ing  Dynasty,  which  ended  in  1911  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Ch'ing 
court  by  the  Nationalist  Party  led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  The  Republic  of 
China  was  founded  in  1912,  and  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  elected  as  the  first 
President;  but  he  yielded  soon,  and  warlords  controlled  the  government 
until  1927.  This  period  featured  political  chaos;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  also  marked  an  acceptance  of  almost  any  and  all  schools  of 
Western  philosophy  into  China  without  reflection  and  critical  judgment. 
Kant,  Bergson,  Plato,  Russell,  and  Dewey  became  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
intellectuals;  an  attack  on  Confucian  tradition  by  some  influential 
radicals  led  to  a  complete  denial  of  the  Chinese  past  among  most  of  the 
young  people,  while  a  few  others,  e.g.,  Liang  Sou-ming,  tried  to  defend 
Confucianism  and  Chinese  tradition  theoretically  and  systematically. "-> 
Among  the  Western  philosophers,  John  Dewey's  thought  either  in  theory 
or  in  practice  became  dominant  in  Chinese  education.   Dewey's  visit  to 
China  in  1919,  and  the  May  Fourth  Incident  which  broke  out  three  days 
after  his  arrival,  highlighted  the  trials  of  rebuilding  Chinese  culture 
during  this  period. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Nationalist  Party 
succeeded  in  unifying  China  in  1927.  This  began  a  new  age  in  political 
and  educational  philosophy  with  the  sanction  of  Sun  Yat-senism — The 
Three  Principles  of  the  People — as  the  supreme  guiding  principle.  This 
most  recent  period  covers  the  time  from  1927  through  1949  on  the  Chinese 
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mainland  and  since  that  time  and  presently  on  Taiwan.  The  Three 
Principles  of  the  People  were  claimed  by  Sun  Yat-sen  to  represent  an 
integration  of  Confucianism,  Neo-Confucianism,  Western  philosophies, 
and  some  of  Sun's  own  thought  in  accord  with  the  national  situation  and 
needs  of  China. 

John  Dewey's  influence  on  the  development  of  modern  Chinese  culture, 
particularly  that  of  education,  is  clear.   This  influence  is,  without 
doubt,  due  to  Dewey's  former  Chinese  students'  work  in  preaching  his 
theory  and  his  personal  contact  with  the  Chinese.   But  even  more 
important  than  this,  his  influence  rests  in  the  many  ideas  he  shared 
with  Confucianism  and  Neo-Confucianism — the  deep-rooted  beliefs  which 
the  Chinese  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors.   Both  Dewey's  philosophy 
and  Confucianism  (and  Neo-Confucianism)  characterize  a  Golden  Mean  which 
encourages  people  always  to  make  the  most  appropriate  judgment  and 
decisions  according  to  not  just  the  past,  but  present  conditions  and 
circumstances.  Both  also  presuppose  a  changing  and  progressive  process 
of  human  growth,  though  Neo-Confucianism  has  a  metaphysical  idea  of  the 
universe  which  Dewey  was  opposed  to.  Besides,  both  Dewey  and  Neo- 
Confucianism  believed  in  the  necessity  of  unifying  knowledge  and  action 
in  learning,  the  importance  of  "interest"  for  the  child's  learning,  and 
an  emphasis  on  morality  as  the  final  purpose  of  schooling.   Also,  some 
unique  aspects  of  Dewey's  thought,  e.g.,  the  building  of  democratic 
climate  in  school  and  classroom;  the  use  of  experimental  spirit  and 
method  in  teaching,  learning,  and  research;  and  the  training  of  logical 
thinking  for  problem-solving,  are  not  contrary  to,  but  make  up  for  some 
traits  which  Neo-Confucianism  still  lacks  in  becoming  a  valid  philosophy 
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in  a  modern  democracy.  The  similarities  and  even  the  differences  between 
John  Dewey's  philosophy  and  Neo-Confucianism  thus  can  contribute  to  an 
integration  and  a  synthesis.   As  shown  by  the  recent  development  of 
Sun  Yat-senism  on  Taiwan,  the  integration  has  already  begun,  though  it 
is  not  complete  yet.  Further  discussion  concerning  this  combination 
will  be  included  in  the  next  chapter  along  with  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  the  method  of  analytic  philosophy  into  the  new  Chinese 
mind. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
A  SYNTHESIS:  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BUILDING  A 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MODERN  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 


In  the  present  chapter,  a  synthesis  of  educational  implications 
derived  from  Neo-Confucianism,  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  method  of  analytic  philosophy  will  be  presented.  After  that, 
suggestions  for  building  a  new  philosophy  of  education  for  modern  China 
will  be  given.  It  is  supposed  that  these  implications  are  indispensable 
for  the  progressive  development  of  Chinese  education  at  present  and  in 
the  future,  and  therefore  should  be  worked  into  the  new  Chinese 
philosophy  of  education  as  its  essential  ingredients.  This  is  also  an 
attempt  to  integrate  the  merits  from  both  Chinese  and  Western  cultures. 

This  integration  is  based  on  the  similarities  between  Neo- 
Confucianism  and  John  Dewey's  philosophy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
differences  between  them  on  the  other  hand.   Both  philosophies  are 
congruent  in  some  basic  concepts,  and  thus  the  Chinese  have  been,  and 
will  be,  happy  to  accept  Dewey's  thought.   In  respect  to  their  differences, 
the  disposition  of  Chinese  culture  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
interested  in  self-improving. 1  Western  analytic  philosophy  is  not 
totally  alien  to  China,  for  at  least  in  one  period  China  produced  a 
similar  philosophy.   Kung-sung  Lung  Tzu,  a  Chinese  philosopher  who  lived 
about  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  developed  a  system  of  logic  and  used 
it  to  analyze  sentences  and  debate  with  other  philosophers.   But  most  of 
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most  of  Kung-sung's  writings  are  lost.  We  know  him  only  through 
fragmentary  talks  about  him  by  other  contemporaries.  It  is  true  that 
analytic  philosophy  is  not  congenial  to  most  Chinese  philosophers. 
Nevertheless,  the  clarity  of  educational  ideas  and  language  is  so 
important  for  thinking  and  practice  in  education,  that  the  method 
should  be  strongly  recommended  and  encouraged  among  the  Chinese. 

Educational  Implications  of  Neo-Confucianism 

Following  the  usual  way  of  looking  at  education  by  Western 
educators,  three  topics  are  discussed  in  this  section:  educational  aims, 
educational  content,  and  educational  methods.  They  are  arranged  in 
this  way  so  that  educational  implications  of  Neo-Confucianism  can  be 
easily  transferred  to  and  applied  by  the  present-day  Chinese  educators. 

Educational  Aims 

In  ancient  China,  the  concept  of  continuous,  progressive,  and 

creative  change  was  emphasized.  One  of  the  earliest  Confucian  classics, 

The  Book  of  Changes  says:  "The  celestial  bodies  move  bravely  and 

unceasingly,  [and]  the  gentlemen  must  view  them  as  their  model  and  act 

in  the  same  way."  In  another  Confucian  classic,  The  Great  Learning,  both 

daily  improvement  and  constant  progress  were  stressed  and  encouraged: 

The  inscription  of  the  bath-tub  of  King  T'ang  read,  "If  you  can 
improve  yourself  one  day,  then  you'd  better  renew  and  change 
everyday,  and  keep  doing  so  day  after  day."  In  the  "Announcement 
of  K'ang,"  it  is  said,  "Arouse  people  to  become  new."  The  Book  of 
Odes  says,  "Although  Chou  is  an  ancient  state,  the  mandate  it  has 
received  from  Heaven  is  new."  Therefore,  the  superior  man  tries 
at  all  times  to  do  his  utmost  in  improving  himself  and  others. *• 
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The  universe  as  shown  by  The  Book  of  Changes  is  well-ordered  and 
dynamic.   It  is  a  universe  of  constant  change:  things  within  it  are 
forever  interfused  and  intermingled.   The  interaction  of  Yin  and  Yang, 
two  dynamic  elements  in  the  universe,  leads  to  a  progressive  and 
constant  development  of  society,  morality,  and  civilization.-^  The  idea 
of  a  changeable  universe  was  then  followed  and  elaborated  by  Neo- 
Confucianism  twelve  hundred  years  later. 

In  An  Explanation  of  the  Diagram  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  Chou 
Tun-i  showed  that  all  things  in  the  world  are  in  a  progressive  process 
of  production  and  evolution. ^  Another  Neo-Confucian  philosopher  of  Sung 
Dynasty,  Chang  Tsai,  also  pointed  out  that  the  universe  is  filled  with 
concrete  as  well  as  formless  things,  which  are  in  ceaseless  transfor- 
mation and  change  under  the  interaction  of  Yin  and  Yang,  the  two 
elements  of  material  force.5  Another  influential  Neo-Confucianist, 
Wang  Yang-ming  of  Ming  Dynasty,  extended  the  theory  of  a  changing 
universe  to  human  phenomenon  and  contended  that  humanity — the  supreme 
virtue  of  all  virtues,  the  universal  love  for  all  human  beings  and  for 
all  things — is  a  process  of  unceasing  production,  reproduction, 
operation,  and  growth.  One's  learning  to  achieve  this  ideal  personality 
is  a  process  of  progression." 

If  continual  and  progressive  change  is  the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  is  indispensable  for  the  development  and  evolution  of  human  society 
and  civilization,  what  then  should  education  be?  What  kind  of  education 
is  needed  and  what  kind  of  human  beings  need  to  be  fashioned  in  such  a 
changeable  and  progressive  universe  and  society?  In  answering  these 
questions,  one  comes  to  grip  with  the  aims  of  education. 
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One  implication  of  the  Neo-Confucian  view  of  the  universe  is  that 
educational  aims  must  be  flexible  rather  than  fixed.   Educational  aims 
must  change  when  the  situation  requires.   But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nature  of  some  supreme  goals  of  human  life,  i.e.,  humanity,  righteousness, 
propriety,  wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  is  changeless,  according  to  Neo- 
Confucianism.  The  whole  process  of  education  is  just  a  means  to  the 
realization  of  these  goals.  While  the  form  or  nature  of  these  Five 
Virtues  does  not  change,  people's  understanding  and  definitions  of  them 
do  change  from  time  to  time  or  from  place  to  place.   For  example, 
humanity  is  a  love  for  people,  and  without  doubt  people  should  love 
other  people;  but  the  way  of  practicing  "love"  varies  from  person  to 
person  because  of  different  situations  or  from  time  to  time  for  the 
same  person  also  because  of  different  conditions.  Owing  to  changes  in 
the  human  situation  and  societal  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  the 
definitions  of  the  Five  Virtues  will  change  too.   Educational  aims  thus 
will  change  in  response  if  the  change  is  necessary  for  a  better 
realization  of  these  supreme  goals  of  human  life. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  above,  the  ultimate  goal  of  education 
for  Neo-Confucianism  is  "sagehood."  Because  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  age  of  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties  and  modern  China,  owing  to 
the  radical  change  in  the  human  situation  and  societal  conditions,  the 
concept  of  "sagehood"  for  the  modern  Chinese  will  be  different.  The 
original  spirit  and  nature  will  be  retained,  but  the  concept  will  be 
presented  in  different  terminologies,  put  into  practice  in  different 
ways,  and  certainly  will  have  a  different  appearance. 
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If  the  Sung  and  Ming  Neo-Confucianists  were  our  contemporaries, 
they  would  argue  that  a  sage  is  one  who,  among  other  things,  can 
communicate  effectively  with  others.  One  educational  aim,  therefore, 
must  be  that  of  fostering  empathetic  understanding  and  concern  among 
students.  This  idea  is  derived  from  the  Neo-Confucian  concept  of 
humanity,  especially  that  in  Chang  Tsai's  and  Ch'eng  Hao's  philosophies. 

As  Taiwan  is  now  becoming  a  highly  industrialized  and 
commercialized  society,  alienation  among  people  is  being  increasingly 
felt.  To  check  and  balance  this  tendency,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
through  education  an  "I  and  Thou"  relationship  between  people,  as 
suggested  by  Martin  Buber. 

As  Wang  Yang-ming  argued  that  humanity  is  a  process  of  growth  and 
development  starting  with  a  love  for  members  of  one's  family,  we  can 
begin  a  real  communication  between  people  in  a  family,  then  extend  it 
within  the  school,  community,  and  so  on.   Finally,  a  universal  love  for 
all  may  be  attained.  This  is  the  groundwork  for  building  a  happy  and 
peaceful  world — The  World  of  Great  Unity,  a  Utopia,  so  called  by 
Confucius  in  The  Book  of  Rites. 

The  second  idea  that  ancient  Neo-Confucianists  would  offer  for  a 
modern  conception  of  the  sage  would  be  that  he  is  one  who  can  control 
his  emotions  and  desires.   For  Neo-Confucianism,  unrestrained  emotion 
and  desire  may  result  in  behaviors  contrary  to  reason,  and  thus  obscure 
one's  practical  wisdom  in  moral  judgment.   An  industrialized  and 
commercialized  world  in  general  is  tense,  anxious,  restless,  in 
conflict,  and  despair.   If  the  ancient  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  were 
our  contemporaries,  they  would  believe  that  all  these  unhappy  things 
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had  resulted  from  the  rapid  growth  of  selfishness  and  material  desires. 
It  still  cannot  be  verified  for  certain  whether  modern  people  have  more 
craving  for  physical  satisfaction  than  did  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it 
certain  that  these  unhappy  results  are  the  consequences  of  rising  human 
desires.   But  it  is  part  of  the  Neo-Confucian  argument  that  one  can  have 
more  inner  calmness  and  peace,  rather  than  feelings  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety,  through  training  or  practice  in  controlling  his  desires  and 
emotions. 

But  as  Wang  Yang-ming  pointed  out,  one  should  not  indulge  in 
tranquility  only  for  the  sake  of  a  fondness  of  tranquility,  for  again 
that  would  mean  that  one  has  lost  his  reason  in  selfishness.  According 
to  Neo-Confucianism,  one's  inner  peace  and  tranquility  are  important 
because  they  help  us  keep  a  'clear  mind  and  prepare  us  for  wise  judgment. 
Thus  inner  peace  and  tranquility  are  a  means  for  action  in  behalf  of  nobler 
attempts  to  serve  other  people  and  society.  From  this  follows  a  third 
suggestion  for  modern  sagehood,  and  for  modern  educational  aims:  the 
cultivation  of  enthusiasm  to  participate  in  public  service  via  special 
talents  and  abilities  developed  in  education. 

This  point  also  relates  to  the  virtue  of  humanity,  a  third 
educational  aim,  which  is  basically  a  deep  concern  for  public  affairs 
and  the  common  interests  of  people  in  society.   It  is  also  congruent 
with  the  Neo-Confucian  idea  of  the  golden  rule  that  a  person,  wishing 
to  establish  himself  should  seek  to  establish  others,  and  wishing  himself 
to  succeed  should  help  others  to  succeed  as  well.   Neo-Confucian  philoso- 
phers did  not  at  all  encourage  an  escape  from  one's  responsibilities  toward 
society  or  a  retreat  from  public  life  to  live  in  a  small,  personal  inner 
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world  of  quietism.  On  the  contrary,  they  urged  people  to  struggle  to 
actualize  their  ideals  among  the  populace  and  never  give  up  one's  hope. 
Confucius,  Mencius,  Chu  Hsi,  and  Wang  Yang-ming  were  sound  examples  of 
this  philosophy.  This  is  what  mainly  distinguishes  Neo-Confucianism  from 
Epicurus'  philosophy  concerning  the  definition  of  tranquility.  For  the 
latter,  tranquility  implies  pessimism,  retreat,  and  passivity. 

Concerning  this  point,  we  will  also  see  later  in  this  chapter  that 
John  Dewey  has  a  similar  belief  when  he  says  that  individual  develop- 
ment must  serve  to  enrich  the  common  interests,  happiness,  and  continual 
progress  of  society.  That  is  Dewey's  way  of  integrating  individual  and 
community  educational  aims:  education  is  a  process  of  fully  realizing 
one's  potentialities  on  the  one  hand,  and  cultivating  social  consciousness, 
on  the  other  hand.   Social  consciousness  operates  to  appropriately 
control  personal  desires  if  individuals  employ  their  own  creative  wisdom. 

A  fourth  educational  aim  is  closely  related  to  the  first  three: 
education  should  cultivate  one's  will  and  courage  to  act  (practice),  for 
one's  enthusiasm  to  be  involved  in  public  service  will  be  in  vain  if  one 
does  not  put  it  into  action.  Both  knowledge  and  action  were  stressed  by 
Neo-Confucian  philosophers,  particularly  by  Wang  Yang-ming.  For  Wang, 
the  learner  cannot  acquire  real  knowledge  without  practice;  knowledge  is 
the  beginning  of  action,  and  action  is  the  completion  of  knowledge. 

But  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  observed  that  the  Chinese  people  did  not 
believe  in  what  Wang  Yang-ming  held.   The  idea  that  "action  is  difficult, 
but  knowledge  is  easy"  is  so  embedded  in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  people 
that,  Dr.  Sun  pointed  out,  his  whole  plan  "for  the  reconstruction  of 
China  was  paralysed  by  this  saying."8  It  is  reasonable  that  the  Chinese 
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people  must  be  taught  in  order  to  develop  the  will  and  courage  to  act, 
including  the  courage  to  try  things  and  to  experiment  in  new  ways  of 
reconstructing  their  own  country.  This  is  the  necessary  power  which 
will  turn  a  conservative  society  into  a  progressive  one.  It  will  also 
provide  a  better  chance  for  China  to  revive  its  culture  in  a  rapidly 
changing  modern  world. 

The  fifth  implication  of  Neo-Confucianism  for  educational  aims  is 
that  school  education  should  "form"  people  who  are  creative,  flexible, 
and  intelligent  in  thinking,  decision-making,  and  problem-solving.  This 
aim  is  especially  important  today,  for  the  human  situation  in  modern 
Taiwan  has  changed  more  quickly  than  in  other  ages.   Since  the  1970s,  the 
educational  aims  of  creative  thinking  and  problem-solving  have  been 
included  in  educational  laws  of  Taiwan  and  have  been  stressed  by  some 
educators.  But  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  heatedly  competitive 
entrance  examinations  for  senior-high  schools  and  colleges,  most 
students  are  committed  whole-heartedly  to  that  battle,  so  that  their 
minds  are  formed  into  a  straight  jacket.   There  is  no  time  for  them  to  do 
"divergent"  thinking,  and  there  is  no  room  in  their  minds  for  creative 
thinking.   This  aim  thus  needs  more  attention  from  educational 
administrators,  teachers,  and  the  populace. 

Since  Neo-Confucianism  always  speaks  of  a  tranquil,  harmonious, 
and  peaceful  universe,  world,  and  human  life,  as  well  as  an  interaction 
between  them,  the  cultivation  of  a  cooperative  spirit  also  is  an  important 
aim  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophy  and  education.   This  idea  was  treasured 
by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  explicated  in  his  philosophy  of  history.  Con- 
cerning the  importance  of  cultivating  cooperation  in  modern  schooling, 
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Rodman  B.  Webb  has  an  excellent  interpretation.   He  believes  that  the 
problems  facing  Americans  today  are  predominately  human  or  moral  ones 
that  demand  cooperative  effort  for  resolution.  While  competitive 
structures  of  schools  retard  children's  ability  to  cooperate  and  hinder 
learning,  cooperative  classrooms  work  to  enhance  the  learning  process 
and  to  increase  group  cohesiveness,  student  empathy,  and  moral  development." 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  now  are  facing  a  similar  problem,  and  cooper- 
ative education  thus  should  be  stressed.   Since  the  1970s,  the  educational 
aim  of  cultivating  a  cooperative  spirit,  like  that  of  creative  thinking, 
has  been  included  in  educational  laws  of  Taiwan.  But  again,  as  with  the 
case  of  creative  thinking,  the  plan  which  was  supposed  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  severely  hampered  by  competitive  entrance 
examinations.   Students  do  their  best  to  "knock  down"  other  classmates 
through  competition  so  that  they  can  win  the  entrance  privilege.  They 
may  have  heard  about  cooperation,  but  what  they  actually  experience  is 
the  opposite.  This  educational  difficulty  demands  a  more  efficient 
effort  from  educators  to  realize  the  different  aim. 

In  summary,  what  Neo-Confucianism  implies  for  modern  Chinese 
educational  aims  are 

(1)  Educational  aims  should  be  flexible  so  that  they  can  be 
modified  if  situations  change  and  in  order  to  better  realize  the  Superior 
Virtues  through  the  process  of  education; 

(2)  Education  should  develop  one's  empathetic  understanding  toward 
others  and  real  communication  with  others; 

(3)  Education  should  train  control  over  one's  selfish  desires; 

(4)  Education  should  cultivate  one's  enthusiasm  to  participate  in 
public  service. 
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(5)  Education  should  cultivate  one's  will  and  the  courage  to  act; 

(6)  Education  should  develop  one's  creative  thinking  and  abilities 
for  intelligent  choice  and  problem-solving;  and 

(7)  Education  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Educational  Content 

As  implied  by  Ch'eng  I's  and  Chu  Hsi's  theory  of  "investigating 
things  and  extending  knowledge,"  education  should  stress  development  of 
the  intellect.   Students  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  observing  and  collecting  materials,  particularly  from  their  daily 
lives.  They  are  also  advised  to  read,  the  more  the  better,  and 
insightful  understanding  should  be  prized. 

Knowledge  is  important  for  human  life.   Chu  Hsi  said  that  without 
knowledge  one  cannot  act  earnestly,  and  Wang  Yang-ming  also  argued  that 
knowledge  is  the  beginning  of  action.   Although  the  end  of  education  is 
moral  practice,  according  to  all  Neo-Confucianists,  it  is  clear  that 
knowledge  is  indispensable  for  that  end,  for  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  all  kinds  of  intelligent  action  become  possible.   As  Chu  Hsi 
pointed  out,  school  teaching  should  cover  a  broad  scope  of  knowledge, 
from  the  most  essential  and  most  fundamental  knowledge  about  oneself, 
to  every  single  thing  or  affair  in  the  world.  The  implication  of  this 
belief  is  that  modern  education  must  assist  persons  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible,  especially  in  an  age  when  knowledge  has  accumulated  so  fast 
and  life  has  become  so  sophisticated,  so  that  a  knowledgeable  and 
learned  person  will  feel  more  at  home  in  modern  world. 
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The  difficulty  is  that  knowledge  grows  so  fast  today,  in  printed 
form  and  in  other  forms  of  media,  that  no  one  can  learn  everything, 
even  with  speedy  and  efficient  methods.   Modern  educators  are  thus 
obliged  to  work  out  a  curriculum  that  will  focus  on  general  principles 
of  learning  and  skills  of  inquiry  instead  of  striving  to  explore  every 
corner  of  the  sea  of  knowledge. 

This  raises  an  important  question:  What  knowledge  is  most  valuable 
and  useful  for  a  modern  people?  Further,  what  are  the  criteria  for 
answering  that  question?  These  questions  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
related  to,  and  must  be  answered  by,  the  further  consideration  of  what 
a  modern  people  should  strive  for.  That  is,  the  content  of  education,  or 
curriculum,  should  be  determined  according  to  the  aims  that  education 
seeks. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  our  aim  to  "form"  calm  and  reflective,  yet 
creative  and  open-minded  people,  the  curriculum  we  design  to  actualize 
that  aim  should  cover  that  content.  We  must  introduce  the  most  efficient 
methods  for  acquiring  inner  peace,  and  then  introduces  ways  by  which 
students  can  train  their  minds  to  be  creative  and  open.   For  example, 
students  might  be  encouraged  to  learn  transcendental  meditation  for 
tranquility,  to  study  creativity,  and  to  take  a  course  in  humanistic 
psychology  in  order  to  learn  techniques  of  empathetic  communication. 
A  course  in  logic  should  be  added  so  that  students  learn  to  think 
clearly,  reasonably,  and  objectively. 

But  as  we  observed  in  the  third  chapter,  there  is  a  strong 
inclination  in  Neo-Confucian  educational  thought  that  all  intellectual 
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learning  must  bear  the  task  of  cultivating  students'  morality.  This  is 
similar  to  John  Dewey's  integration  of  intellectual  and  moral  learning. 
The  point  is  that  the  major,  if  not  the  only,  criterion  underlying  the 
school  curriculum  is  how  this  content  is  related  to  students'  moral 
development.   All  intellectual  learning  should  be  designed  to  either 
directly  or  indirectly  foster  moral  development. 

As  elimination  of  selfish  desires  and  preservation  of  original 
nature  are  two  inseparable  aspects  of  moral  education  in  Neo-Confucianism, 
the  curriculum  should  serve  to  sublimate  pupils'  instinctual  impulses 
rather  than  suppress  their  emotions. *■"     In  this  sense,  poems,  music, 
literature,  dance,  fine  arts,  plays,  sports,  and  manual  works  are 
useful  disciplines  in  preschool,  elementary,  and  even  secondary 
educations.  These  learnings  are  mainly  in  the  affective  domain.   Neo- 
Confucian  moral  theory  implies  that  cognitive  and  skill  disciplines  in 
the  final  analysis  should  direct  children's  affective  growth. 

Another  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  implied  by  Neo-Confucian 
philosophers,  is  that  students  should  be  taught  to  take  care  of  chores 
in  daily  life.  For  example,  they  should  learn  to  clean  the  places 
wherein  they  live  and  study.  They  should  also  learn  etiquette  and 
develop  graceful  manners  in  contact  with  others.  These  are  especially 
important  for  students  in  Taiwan,  for  now  they  are  concerned  almost 
wholly  with  entrance  examinations  and  know  little  about  their  other 
lives,  community,  and  society. 

Though  Chu  Hsi  stressed  the  learning  of  knowledge,  and  Wang  Yang- 
ming  the  cultivation  of  moral  behavior,  both  viewed  education  as  a 
process  of  moral  development  more  than  any  other  thing.   Their  difference 
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rests  mainly  on  educational  methods  or  means  to  ends.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  both  intellectual  and  moral  aspects  of  learning  should  be 
covered  in  educational  curriculum.  1 

In  summary,  the  implications  of  Neo-Confucianism  for  educational 
curriculum  for  modern  Taiwan  are 

(1)  Educational  content  should  be  designed  consistently  with 
educational  aims;  the  latter  are  the  guiding  principles  which  curriculum 
must  follow; 

(2)  Intellectual  and  moral  development  are  the  major  aspects  of 
schooling,  with  the  latter  as  the  final  purpose  of  the  educational 
process; 

(3)  No  intellectual  learning  can  be  divorced  from  moral  purpose, 
and  cognitive,  skill,  and  affective  domains  of  learning  are  parts  of  a 
single  unity; 

(4)  As  broad  knowledge  is  desirable  for  a  modern  people,  but  in  fact 
one  can  learn  only  a  small  fraction  of  modern  knowledge,  thus  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  learn  the  general  principles  of  learning  and  the 
skills  of  inquiry  so  that  they  can  learn  what  most  valuable  and  useful; 

(5)  The  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  actualize  the  educational 
aims  suggested  and  implied  by  Neo-Confucian  philosophers.   It  should 
include  the  fine  arts,  literature,  sports,  manual  works,  logic,  psychology 
(especially  humanistic  psychology),  philosophy  (especially  that  which 

can  bring  people  inner  calm,  peace,  and  insightful  understanding  of 
the  universe  and  human  life),  courses  on  creativity,  and  play. 
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Educational  Methods 

Concerning  educational  methods,  a  naturalistic  way  of  teaching 
first  is  implied  in  Neo-Confucian  philosophies,  especially  those  of 
Ch'eng  Hao,  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  and  Wang  Yang-ming.   Ch'eng  Hao  practiced 
what  he  believed  and  students  enjoyed  his  classes.  They  reported  that 
when  they  were  learning  from  Ch'eng  Hao  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
sitting  in  a  peaceful  and  warm  spring  breeze.12  Lu  Hsiang-shan  urged 
students  to  establish  and  respect  themselves,  and  insisted  that  there 
is  no  need  to  look  elsewhere,  for  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  are 
the  most  powerful  stimuli  for  one's  learning.  Lu  also  encouraged 
students  to  reflect  in  a  free,  easy,  and  leisurely  manner. *■■*     Wang  Yang- 
ming  argued  that  teachers  should  provide  pupils  with  a  good  learning 
environment  wherein  they  can  relax  and  feel  comfortable  and  at  home; 
therefore  they  will  grow  and  develop  well  and  healthily. 

These  ideas  are  particularly  useful  for  moral  education  and  mental 
hygiene  in  schools  today;  they  can  be  applied  to  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  self-alienation — a  common  sickness  in  modern  society.   Among 
modern  psychologists,  Carl  Rogers  speaks  in  a  voice  that  harmonizes 
with  Neo-Confucianism.  Like  Lu  Hsiang-shan,  Rogers  wants  a  person  to 
respect  himself  and  to  be  genuine  with  himself.   For  Rogers,  the  most 
important  thing  in  learning  is  to  develop  self-confidence  and  self-esteem, 
or  the  sense  of  being  one's  self.15  If  teachers  can  help  students  build 
self-confidence  and  esteem  through  empathy,  change  and  learning  can  be 
greatly  fostered.  Rogers  points  out  that  research  findings  have  shown  that 
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bringing  about  change  and  learning.0  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
possible  that  a  high  degree  of  empathy  will  make  a  person  "serious 
enough  to  keep  the  mind  on  track,  but  free  enough  to  be  creative,"  as 
held  by  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Lu  Hsiang-shan. 

The  second  implication  for  educational  method  that  we  can  derive 
from  Neo-Confucian  educational  thought  is  the  principle  of  interest, 
which  is  particularly  important  for  children's  learning.  Ch'eng  Hao 
said  that  interest  is  important  and  crucial  for  young  children  to  learn, 
and  he  suggested  some  useful  methods  for  teaching.  '  Wang  Yang-ming 
made  similar  suggestions  in  his  writings.  °  Modern  educational  psycholo- 
gists have  shown  scientifically  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
interest,  so  that  now  it  has  become  educational  common  sense.   The 

difficulty  is  how  to  practice  the  principle  so  that  interest  and  effort, 
freedom  and  discipline,  and  logic  and  psychology  will  be  well  integrated 
in  the  process  of  education.  John  Dewey  discussed  this  problem  in  some 
of  his  important  works. "     Ch'eng  Hao's  principle  was  that  students 
should  deal  with  things  and  affairs  with  seriousness,  but  they  should 
not  be  anxious.  A  golden  mean  which  integrates  interest  and  effort 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Ch'eng.   Some  ways  of  achieving  this,  according 
to  Ch'eng  Hao,  are  to  teach  pupils  singing,  dancing,  and  poems  recital. 
Ch'eng  suggested  that  ideas  about  cleaning  activities  and  etiquette 
would  be  incorporated  into  nursery  songs  and  children's  poems.  Ch'eng 
also  said  that  a  teacher  should  start  teaching  with  materials  that  are 
easiest  and  most  familiar  to  children,  and  then  gradually  extend  to 
more  difficult  and  remote,  or  abstract  things.  *  These  ideas  are 
still  useful  today. 
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A  third  implication  is  derived  from  Wang  Yang-ming's  theory  that 
knowledge  and  action  must  be  unified  and  applied  to  self-cultivation. 
To  keep  one's  mind  calm  and  at  peace  is  preached  by  Neo-Confucian 
philosophers.  But  generally  speaking,  that  is  easier  to  do  so  when  one 
is  unencumbered  by  ordinary  affairs.  But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not 
necessarily  or  really  calm  and  quiet.  One  must  develop  tranquility  by 
acting  and  solving  problems,  or  overcoming  challenges  and  controversy  in 
actual  life;  then  he  can  gradually  attain  real  calm  and  peace  of  mind. 
This  will  be  real  peace  even  in  stormy  circumstances.  '  Such  practice 
and  training  is  useful  especially  for  modern  people  in  order  to  keep  a 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  happy  mind  in  a  busy,  tense,  crowded,  and  noisy 
environment,  and  so  that  they  can  deal  with  all  kinds  of  problems  more 
calmly  and  yet  wisely.  Such  a  practice  is  also  a  reflection  aiming  at 
one's  inner  self  each  time  when  he  has  contact  with  the  external  world 
and  gets  vivid  experiences  from  it.  What  is  implied  is  that  through  the 
practice  of  self-reflection  and  self-examination,  people  can  become  free 
from  distinctions  and  deviating  from  the  mean,  the  Way,  or  in  Wang  Yang- 
ming's  term,  innate  knowledge  of  the  highest  good  or  the  principle  of 
the  nature.   But  the  method  of  self -reflection,  or  self-examination  or 
meditation  should  not  be  used  to  isolate  one  from  the  world  he  lives  in 
or  to  indulge  in  reflection  merely  for  his  own  joyfulness  and  happiness. 
On  the  contrary,  this  method  must  be  taught  so  that  students  can  be 
equipped  better  in  its  use  in  order  to  serve  fellow  humans  and  society. 

A  fourth  implication  derived  from  Neo-Confucianism  about 
educational  methods  is  that  critical  thinking  should  be  stressed  in 
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learning.  Lu  Hsiang-shan  wanted  students  not  to  follow  others' 
footsteps  or  repeat  their  words,  but  to  "establish  yourself  and  respect 
yourself. "23  This  tells  us  that  one  should  think  independently  and 
critically  in  his  learning.  Chu  Hsi  argued  that  if  one  does  not  think 
deeply  in  reading,  discussion,  and  listening,  he  will  gain  nothing. 
This  is  an  expansion  of  Confucius'  saying  that  one  who  learns  but  does 
not  think  will  gain  nothing.  *  Neo-Confucianists  practiced  the 
principle  of  critical  thinking  in  their  study  and  in  interpreting 
ancient  Confucian  classics;  that  is  why  they  attained  a  sound  break- 
through in  the  development  of  Neo-Confucian  philosophy. 

Critical  thinking  always  plays  an  important  role  in  academic  and 
cultural  progress,  either  in  ancient  ages,  or  in  modern  days.  The 
present  educational  situation  in  Taiwan  does  not  seem  to  encourage 
critical  thinking;  conformity  and  rote  memory  are  still  prevalent 
educational  practices.  Such  a  situation  must  be  changed  if  a 
democratic,  progressive,  and  open  society  is  expected  to  operate  with 
better  success  in  Taiwan. 

Critical  thinking  is  related  to  creative  thinking.  The  former 
often  leads  to  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation,  while  change 
in  the  situation — improvement,  modification,  and  reformation — requires  a 
creative  mind.   Critical  thinking  is  the  incentive  to  creative  thinking, 
and  the  latter  is  a  necessary  condition  for  cultural  advancement.   As 
stated  earlier,  Neo-Confucian  philosophers  acknowledged  and  argued  for 
the  importance  of  creative  thinking,  and  Ch'eng  Hao  and  Lu  Hsiang-shan 
were  among  them.25  Since  around  1980,  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Taipei 
City  has  begun  a  wide-spread  use  of  creative  thinking  methods  in 
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elementary-school  teaching,  and  some  scholars  have  been  invited  from  the 
United  States  to  give  lectures  on  creative  thinking.   But  more  work  must 
be  done  before  teachers  in  Taiwan  will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
creative  thinking  and  a  greater  motive  to  use  it  in  teaching.   This 
work  must  include  the  clarification  of  some  basic  concepts  of  creative 
thinking,  e.g.,  what  is  creativity,  the  importance  of  creative  thinking; 
the  transmission  of  some  useful  techniques  from  the  West,  e.g.,  the 
techniques  of  asking  and  answering  questions,  the  methods  of  initiating 
divergent  thinking;  and  the  improvement  of  classroom  climate  as  well  as 
family  climate  so  that  students  will  be  allowed  and  encouraged  for 
that  practice. 

In  summary,  implications  derived  from  Neo-Confucianism  for 
educational  methods  are 

(1)  Teachers  should  provide  an  environment  where  students  can 
develop  self-esteem  and  self-respect;  an  empathetic  climate  is  desirable 
in  classroom  and  school; 

(2)  Teachers  should  provide  a  sound  environment  where  students  are 
encouraged  to  think  independently  and  creatively; 

(3)  Teachers  should  work  to  integrate  interest  and  effort  in 
arranging,  organizing,  and  presenting  teaching  materials; 

(4)  Self-cultivation  and  self-training  should  be  encouraged  through 
an  interaction  between  knowledge  and  action  in  one's  life  experiences. 
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Educational  Implications  of 
John  Dewey's  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  the  present  section,  educational  implications  derived  from  John 
Dewey's  philosophy  of  education  and  applicable  to  modern  Chinese  education 
will  be  discussed  under  the  headings:  (1)  Educational  aims;  (2)  The 
method  of  thinking;  (3)  Child  and  learning;  (4)  Moral  education;  and 
(5)  The  democratic  ideal  in  education.   A  detailed  description  of  John 
Dewey's  thought  in  reference  to  the  first  three  topics — educational  aims, 
the  method  of  thinking,  and  child  and  learning — and  its  influence  on 
and  implications  for  modern  Chinese  education  was  given  in  Chapter  Four.''" 
Here,  the  implications  from  those  three  areas  will  be  given  in  summary 
form,  while  the  other  areas — moral  education  and  the  democratic  ideal 
in  education — will  be  discussed  in  more  detail. 

Educational  Aims 

John  Dewey  viewed  "truth"  as  relative  and  tentative;  it  is  variable 
depending  upon  situations — time,  place,  and  conditions.   Suggested 
solutions  to  problems  should  be  tested  by  acting  upon  them;  if  one 
"works,"  that  is,  it  solves  the  problem,  it  may  be  accepted  as  valid, 
otherwise  it  should  be  modified  and  another  trial  made.  Thus  the 
alternative  to  revolution  as  a  means  for  change  and  social  progress  is 
a  flexible  system  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  education.   This  implies 
that  education  is  an  important  institution  and  system  of  human  culture 
and  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  societal  changes  and  human 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  though  education  is  a  means  for  change  and 
progress,  it  too  is  changeable  and  progressive. 
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Dewey  argued  against  the  conventional  belief  that  educational  aims 
are  externally  imposed,  fixed,  and  rigid.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  a 
true  aim  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  existing  conditions;  as  it  first 
emerges,  it  is  merely  a  tentative  sketch;  the  act  of  striving  to  realize 
it  tests  its  worth.  Therefore,  an  aim  is  not  something  in  the  future; 
it  is  connected  directly  with  present  activities,  and  is  a  stimulus  to 
intelligence  in  given  situation. ^'   In  other  words,  an  educational  aim 
is  not  a  list  of  fixed  rules  to  be  obeyed  blindly;  rather,  it  is  a  guide 
and  a  direction. 28  it  is  itself  a  part  of  the  changing  educational 
process  rather  than  something  existing  outside  of  the  process  as  an 
unchanging  goal. 

From  Dewey's  ideas  about  educational  aims,  there  follow  two 
implications  for  modern  Chinese  education.  One  is  that  in  a  rapidly 
changing  society  like  Taiwan,  educational  aims  and  conditions  must  not 
be  fixed  and  rigid,  but  flexible  to  allow  for  revision  and  improvement 
in  order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  people  and  society.   Secondly, 
since  creative  thinking  and  flexible  intelligence  are  important  for  a 
people  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions,  they  should  be  emphasized  as 
educational  aims  for  present-day  China  on  Taiwan. 

The  Method  of  Thinking 

For  John  Dewey,  thinking  arises  when  one  encounters  a  difficulty 
and  habitual  or  institutional  ways  of  acting  prove  insufficient  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  at  hand.  A  sound  process  of  thinking  usually 
includes  these  steps:  the  sense  of  difficulty;  the  definition  of  a 
problem;  observation  of  resources;  the  suggestion  of  possible  solutions; 
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and  active  experimental  testing  of  the  hypothesized  solutions. 2^  This 
process  was  called  by  Dewey  the  scientific  method  of  thinking  or  the 
method  of  experimentalism.  It  is  characterized  by  its  anticipation  of 
the  result,  step  by  step,  and  the  systematic  organization  of  the  step-by- 
step  procedures.   Dewey  urged  a  wide-spread  use  of  this  method  of 
thinking  in  school  teaching  and  research.  What  schooling  needs,  he 
believed,  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  ostensible  uniformity,  but  a 
flexibility  in  education  resulting  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
experimentalism . 

Implications  from  this  method  for  modern  Chinese  education  are: 
(1)  The  young  generation  of  Chinese  should  be  taught  to  explore  and 
experiment,  not  only  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  but  in  problem- 
solving  and  improving  present  situation  in  all  aspects  of  individual 
and  social  lives;  (2)  Teachers,  administrators,  and  other  officials  should 
be  taught  to  have  open  minds,  to  be  open  to  change  and  improve  the 
conventional  ways  of  dealing  with  educational  problems,  and,  equally 
important,  to  allow  others  to  do  the  same  thing;  (3)  Some  major 
educational  problems,  e.g.,  the  problem  of  entrance  examinations,  should 
be  solved  with  the  method  of  experimentation. 

The  Child  and  Learning 

Concerning  the  relationship  between  the  child  and  learning, 
educational  implications  drawn  from  Dewey's  philosophy  are  that  the 
curriculum  for  learning  should  be  directly  connected  to  the  child's 
practical  life,  and  the  educational  methods  that  teachers  use  should  be 
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based  on  a  real  understanding  of  the  child's  needs,  interests, 
capacities,  and  other  psychological  conditions. 

As  mentioned  previously,^  Dewey  worked  to  integrate  interest  and 
effort,  and  logically-organized  knowledge  and  personal  experience,  in  the 
teaching  program  in  order  to  guide  children's  growth  and  development. 
For  Dewey,  the  real  motive  of  a  child's  learning  comes  not  from  external 
pressure  or  inducement  but  from  one's  inner  desire  for  understanding 
(curiosity),  for  problem-solving,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  other 
needs.  These  desires  are  basically  related  to  child's  practical  life. 
If  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  physical  and  psychological  conditions 
of  a  child  and  work  to  reorganize  past  human  experiences  as  resources 
for  learning,  then  the  conflict  between  interest  and  effort  and 
logically  organized  and  psychologically  presented  subject  matters  can 
be  eliminated. 

A  good  teacher  works  as  a  transmitter  of  the  culture  in  a  form 
familiar  and  interesting  to  children.  In  addition,  a  good  teacher  is 
also  a  guide  who  leads  children  in  a  subtle  way  so  that  they  can  learn 
to  sense,  feel,  reflect,  deal  with  problems,  and  organize  their 
experiences  for  themselves.  A  good  teacher  is  thus  a  bridge  which  spans 
the  gap  between  a  child's  ego-centered  world  and  the  objective  adult 
world,  enabling  the  child  to  reconstruct  and  reorganize  his  experiences 
and  in  the  process  grow  and  develop. 

These  ideas  about  child's  learning  are  worth  adopting  and  incorpo- 
rating into  teaching  programs  in  all  teachers'  colleges  and  universities 
in  Taiwan  in  their  efforts  to  train  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  These  ideas  should  also  be  emphasized  in  in-service  training 
programs  for  teachers. 
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Moral  Education 

In  reviewing  and  criticizing  a  dualism  in  ethics,  or  the  opposition 
between  duty  and  interest  in  the  history  of  Western  moral  philosophy, 
Dewey  argued  that  man's  recognition  and  practice  in  moral  behavior  are 
neither  what  Kant  insisted  them  to  be  nor  what  hedonists  believe,  but 
rather  are  changeable  and  progressive.   That  is,  ethics  is  always  an 
adjustment  between  "principle"  and  "interest."  For  Dewey,  "interest"  is 
just  another  name  for  "self."  To  assume  that  the  self  is  a  fixed  and 
isolated  quantity  is  mistaken.  The  fact  is  that  the  self  is  something  in 
continuous  formation  through  choice  of  action.31  Furthermore,  the 
meaning  of  "principle"  is  not  what  is  defined  by  Kant,  but  is  just  a 
habitual  interest,  or  something  that  habitually  interests  a  man. 
Therefore  principles  do  not  justify  an  activity,  but  are  another  name  for 
the  continuity  of  activity.  A  man  who  "prides  himself  upon  acting  upon 
principle  is  likely  to  be  a  man  who  insists  upon  having  his  own  way 
without  learning  from  experience  what  is  the  better  way. "32 

Dewey's  effort  to  dissolve  dualisms  in  ethical  theory  is  also  shown 
by  his  opposition  to  separating  moral  knowledge  and  moral  practice. 
Because  of  this  separation,  Dewey  pointed  out,  moral  education  in 
school  has  become  hopeless.   The  problem  is  that  "we  set  up  the  develop- 
ment of  character  as  a  supreme  end,  and  at  the  same  time  treat  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  understanding,  which  of 
necessity  occupy  the  chief  part  of  school  time,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  character."33  The  result  is  that  moral  education  has  been  reduced 
to  some  kind  of  catechetical  instruction,  or  lessons  about  morals.  But 
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the  value  of  so-called  direct  moral  instruction  is  comparatively  small 

in  amount  and  slight  in  influence  when  the  whole  field  of  moral  growth 

through  education  is  taken  into  account.-*^  What  Dewey  urged  instead  is 

that  educators  should  aim  for  moral  development  through  the  development 

of  knowledge.  They  should  not  accept  the  absence  of  a  relationship 

between  knowing  and  doing.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 

that  even  the  most  earnest  direct  and  theoretical  moral  instruction  in 

ethics  classes  fails  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  conduct.  Men  may 

have  knowledge  of  morality,  but  they  do  not  know  what  sort  of  action 

this  knowledge  requires  of  them.   But  in  many  cases  knowledge  can 

influence  human  conduct.   Educators  should  find  a  way  to  pursue  knowledge 

so  that  it  does  influence  children's  conduct. ^5 

Dewey  believed  that  the  aim  of  all  education  is  social,  that  is, 

moral.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  moral  aim  of  education  is  identical  with 

the  social  aim: 

When  we  talk  about  the  social  aim  we  have  reference  to  our  hope 
that  education  will  enable  the  individual  to  be  a  useful, 
contributing  member  of  his  society,  but  we  can  use  exactly  the  same 
terms  to  sum  up  what  we  mean  by  moral  education.^" 

Dewey  pointed  out  that  knowledge  must  enhance  one's  social  empathy, 

dispose  him  to  subordinate  his  own  advantage  to  the  interests  of  social 

welfare,  and  develop  a  feeling  of  identification  with  and  loyalty  to  the 

society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  moral  training  must  increase  one's 

ability  to  live  effectively  and  constructively  in  society.-^' 

Dewey  further  indicated  that  the  social  and  moral  aim  of  education 

can  be  achieved  only  through  good  methods  of  teaching.-^  Here  the  word 

"good"  is  ambiguous.  A  further  investigation  shows  that  what  Dewey  meant 
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by  "good"  is  "appropriate."  We  may  aim  to  cultivate  the  sense  of 

responsibility,  for  instance,  but  if  the  methods  we  employ  are 

"inappropriate,"  we  may  end  up  with  habits  of  pretense  and  slovenliness. 

Dewey  also  argued  that  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  the  United  States, 

methods  which  result  in  prejudice,  pride,  selfishness,  and  dogmatism, 

for  example,  are  inappropriate.  On  the  contrary,  methods  that  foster 

open-mindedness,  intellectual  honesty,  and  responsibility,  for  example, 

are  good  methods.^" 

What  this  implies  is  that  "good"  methods — or  the  content  of  those 

methods — are  not  necessarily  good  in  all  societies;  rather,  they  are 

appropriate  to  a  particular  society.  Dewey  is  not  a  philosopher  who 

encourages  a  belief  in  universal,  unchangeable  moral  principles.  On  the 

contrary,  he  believes  that  moral  principles,  like  "truth,"  are  related 

to,  or  relative  to,  the  character  of  society.  The  same  interpretation 

can  be  given  of  "good"  or  "poor"  methods  of  inquiry  or  instruction.  A 

comment  from  Dewey's  Logic:  The  Theory  of  Inquiry  makes  the  point  for 

all  those  concerns: 

.  .  .  The  distinction  .  .  .  has  often  been  drawn  between  noting  and 
reporting  the  ways  in  which  men  do_  think,  and  prescribing  the  ways 
in  which  they  ought  to  think.  .  .  . 

The  way  in  which  men  do  "think"  denotes  .  .  .  simply  the  ways 
in  which  men  at  a  given  time  carry  on  their  inquiries.   So  far  as 
it  is  used  to  register  a  difference  from  the  ways  in  which  they 
ought  to  think,  it  denotes  a  difference  like  that  between  good  and 
bad  medical  practice.  Men  think  in  ways  they  should  not  when  they 
follow  methods  of  inquiry  that  experience  of  past  inquiries  shows 
are  not  competent  to  reach  the  intended  end  of  the  inquiries  in 
question. 

.  .  .  When  an  expert  tells  a  farmer  he  should  do  thus  and  so, 
he  is  not  setting  up  for  a  bad  farmer  an  ideal  drawn  from  the  blue. 
He  is  instructing  him  in  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  that  have 
proved  successful  in  procuring  results.  ^ 
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For  Dewey,  one  of  the  most  common  examples  of  poor  teaching  in 
democracy  is  its  requirement  of  conformity  and  uniformity  which  relies 
on  a  textbook  or  a  teacher  as  a  final  authority.^1  This  procedure 
conduces  to  habits  of  dogmatism  and  dependence  and  in  no  way  cultivates 
the  habit  of  open-mindedness.  Another  example  is  a  method  which 
produces  subterfuge,  deceit,  and  double-dealing.  On  examinations, 
students  may  write  only  what  the  teacher  has  said,  or  what  they  have 
read  in  textbooks,  without  any  critical  modification  or  application.   In 
order  to  get  high  marks,  they  pretend  that  this  is  what  they  believe. 
Still  another  example  of  poor  teaching,  cited  by  Dewey,  concerns  the 
cultivation  of  responsibility.  The  habit  of  responsibility  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  independent  judgment.  But  in  a  school 
situation  in  which  responsibility  resides  solely  in  the  teacher  and  the 
textbook,  and  where  students  are  allowed  only  to  recite  or  write  what 
their  teachers  and  textbooks  tell  them,  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
anticipate  the  consequences  of  freely  chosen  courses  of  behavior,  and 
thus  there  is  no  opportunity  to  practice  and  exercise  independent 
judgment.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  responsibility  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible.  ^  Dewey's  point  is  that  morality  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
education,  and  what  educators  should  do  is  devise  methods  of  integrating 
knowledge  and  moral  behavior  so  that  students  will  learn  what  is  right 
by  doing  what  is  right.  -* 

Moral  education  is  perhaps  the  most  important  tool  for  realizing 
the  ideal  of  democracy.  What  is  the  democratic  ideal  in  education? 
What  can  moral  education  do  toward  its  realization?  These  two  questions 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section.   But  first,  the  implications 
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of  Dewey's  ideas  for  moral  education  are  summarized  in  reference  to  the 
educational  situation  in  Taiwan: 

(1)  All  educational  activities  should  lead  to  students'  moral 
development; 

(2)  So-called  moral  development  mainly  connotes  the  development  of 
one's  feeling  of  identity  with  and  loyalty  to  the  society  in  which  he 
belongs,  of  one's  responsibility,  and  of  one's  independent  judgment; 

(3)  Most,  if  not  all,  subjects  in  schooling  must  aim  ultimately  at 
the  cultivation  of  moral  traits; 

(4)  In  order  to  achieve  a  "good"  moral  development,  "good" 
educational  methods  must  be  used,  that  is,  methods  which  foster  open- 
mindedness,  intellectual  honesty,  and  responsibility  and  that  do  not 
result  in  prejudice,  pride,  selfishness,  and  dogmatism. 

The  Democratic  Ideal  in  Education 

Democracy  is  the  social  and  educational  ideal  that  John  Dewey 
advocated.  Dewey  reviewed  the  Platonic,  the  Individualistic,  and  the 
National  or  Socialistic  ideas  of  society  and  education,  and  found  that 
these  positions  were  not  desirable  if  measured  by  the  criteria  that 
the  worth  of  a  form  of  social  life  should  be  determined  mainly  by  (1)  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  a  group  are  shared  by  all  its  members 
and  (2)  the  fullness  and  freedom  with  which  it  interacts  with  other 
groups.   Only  the  democratically  constituted  society,  Dewey  believed, 
is  characterized  by  these  two  traits.  * 

For  Dewey,  school  is  not  merely  preparation  for  social  life,  but 
itself  is  a  microcosm  of  society;  school  life  is  social  life.   In  other 
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words,  the  school  is  primarily  a  social  institution,  and  education  is 
a  social  process. ^5  This  implies  not  merely  the  experience  children 
obtain  in  school  should  be  closely  related  to  life  outside  the  school, 
but  that  schooling  serves  as  a  major  force  in  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  society. 

In  a  democratic  society,  education  in  school  is  thus  supposed  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose  different  from  that  in  other  types  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  democratic  society  resting  on  popular  suffrage  cannot 
be  successful  unless  "those  who  elect  and  who  obey  their  government  are 
educated."^"  On  the  other  hand,  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of 
government;  "it  is  primarily  a  mode  of  associated  life,  of  conjoint 
communicated  experience."^'  Democracy  is  a  dynamic  society,  which  is 
full  of  channels  for  the  distribution  of  changes.  Its  members  thus 
must  be  well  educated  so  that  they  can  work  creatively  and  judge  intelli- 
gently, otherwise  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  changes.^"  In  other  words, 
two  aspects  of  democracy  must  be  taken  into  account  in  reference  to 
education: 

On  the  one  hand  each  individual  must  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  potentialities  to  the  fullest,  regardless  of  the  status  he 
occupies;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  will  of  the  society 
must  be  realized.  Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  that 
each  person  must  develop  his  individuality  to  the  end  that  he  can 
be  a  useful  member  of  his  society  and  make  his  contribution  to  the 
realization  of  the  aims  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.^" 

It  is  clear  that  each  member  of  a  democratic  society  should  do  his 

best  to  participate  in  activities  which  serve  progress  in  the  society. 

This  requires  that  the  individual  must  have  enthusiasm  for  as  well  as 

ability  to  engage  in,  that  participation.  With  social  progress  as  a 

major  aim  of  education,  schooling  at  all  levels  thus  bears  an  obligation 
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to  provide  that  preparation.  Through  adequate  moral  education,  Dewey 

argued,  the  purpose  of  cultivating  "qualified"  members  of  democracy  can 

be  well  achieved.-^ 

Dewey  made  suggestions  concerning  moral  education  in  democracy.  *■ 

One  fundamental  teaching  principle  is  that  teachers  in  all  subjects 

must  encourage  pupils  to  learn  socially.   A  social  and  democratic 

climate  and  environment  must  be  worked  out  in  school,  for  example,  and 

the  ideas  of  democratic  knowledge  and  attitude  must  be  interwoven  into 

the  content,  methods,  and  activities  of  all  teaching. "  it  seems  that 

through  the  application  of  this  principle  the  process  of  education  in 

school  is  expected  to  help  each  member  of  democracy  become  a  good 

leader  as  well  as  a  good  follower. 

Moreover,  the  society  of  which  the  child  is  to  be  a  member  is,  in 
the  United  States,  a  democratic  and  progressive  society.  The  child 
must  be  educated  for  leadership  as  well  as  for  obedience.  He  must 
have  power  of  self-direction  and  power  of  directing  others,  power 
of  administration,  ability  to  assume  positions  or  responsibility. 
This  necessity  of  educating  for  leadership  is  as  great  on  the 
industrial  as  on  the  political  side." 

Again,  in  one  of  his  lectures  given  in  China,  Dewey  said: 

In  both  the  democracy  of  the  school  and  in  the  larger  democracy 
outside,  each  person  must  be  both  a  leader  and  a  follower.  .  .  . 
The  ideal  of  democracy  is  that  one  is  a  leader  when  he  has  the 
ability  to  lead  and  when  the  occasion  demands  it,  and  a  follower 
when  it  is  appropriate  for  him  to  be  one.-^ 

If  the  child  is  urged  to  obey  without  question  his  teacher,  or 

follow  his  textbooks  slavishly,  or  imitate  and  conform  to  his  fellow 

students,  he  will  be  neither  a  leader  nor  a  follower  at  the  right  time, 

for  he  has  developed  no  ability  for  independent  reflection  and  judgment 

about  what  to  do  at  the  appropriate  time.   According  to  Dewey,  the 

activity  that  offers  the  richest  opportunity  for  democratic  practice  is 
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the  method  of  discussion.   Therefore  he  called  for  a  major  attention  to 

perfecting  the  art  of  discussion  in  school  teaching. 

When  engaged  in  a  discussion,  a  person  is  a  leader  at  the  moment 
he  offers  a  suggestion  that  contributes  to  the  progress  of  the 
discussion,  a  follower  when  he  accepts  appreciately  the  contribution 
of  other  members  of  his  group.   It  is  in  the  practice  of  this  art 
that  almost  everyone  can  achieve  the  sense  of  real  membership  and 
contribute  meaningfully  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
democracy. 55 

Others  have  argued,  too,  that  discussion  is  the  method  of  democracy. 
According  to  Robert  R.  Sherman,  compromise  is  the  only  practical, 
general  method  for  determining  policy  and  action  and  for  settling  issues 
in  a  democracy.-5"  But  in  compromise,  reasonable  discussion  and  mutual 
concession  are  required  to  form  a  public,  unified  agreement  from  a 
diversity  of  personal  preferences,  beliefs,  and  opinions.  Compromise 
is  not  a  method  of  perfection,  but  it  is  useful  and  effective  in  seeking 
workable  solutions  to  matters  that  must  be  resolved  if  life  is  to 
continue  harmoniously. 

All  this  implies  that  three  activities  are  necessary  in  schooling: 
the  cultivation  of  one's  ability  to  make  rational  choice  and  intelligent 
judgment;  the  practice  of  techniques  applied  in  discussion,  debate,  and 
negotiation;  and  the  shaping  of  one's  refined  manner  in  dealing  with 
affairs  and  working  with  others.  These  educational  activities  are  major 
contents  of  teaching  in  order  to  develop  democratic  citizens  and 
prerequisites  for  rational  agreement  and  social  harmony.   In  other  words, 
the  ideas,  knowledge,  techniques,  and  attitudes  of  democracy  must  be 
adequately  interwoven  into  the  aims,  content,  methods,  and  activities 
of  teaching  in  order  to  insure  the  production  of  effective  members  in 
a  democracy. 
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As  early  as  2200  years  ago,  Mencius  declared  that  every  individual 
is  complete  in  himself,  and  everyone  is  equal  to  everyone  else.  Mencius 
also  asserted  that  people  are  the  most  important  factor  in  a  state,  even 
more  important  than  the  ruler  or  territory.  All  economic  and  political 
measures,  according  to  Mencius,  have  been  established  on  behalf  of  the 
people;  even  the  ruler  himself  is  a  man  who  has  been  put  in  office  only 
that  he  may  serve  them.  '   In  spite  of  Mencius'  ideas,  the  Chinese 
people  were  not  interested  in  developing  a  democratic  society  and 
government,  or  the  methods  that  would  be  applied  in  such  a  system,  until 
the  first  decades  of  this  century.  In  the  last  three  decades,  the 
government  and  people  in  Taiwan  have  striven  to  imitate  the  ideas, 
methods,  and  system  of  democracy  long  developed  in  the  West,  particularly 
in  the  United  States.   But  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go,  and  a 
transformation  of  education  is  required  to  make  those  steps. 

For  the  development  of  a  democratic  system  and  methods,  educators 
in  Taiwan  should  work  to:  (1)  Make  educational  institutions  more 
democratic  in  their  organization,  management,  and  operation;  (2)  Change 
curricula,  teaching  materials,  teaching  methods,  and  the  objectives  of 
teaching,  so  that  democratic  ideals  and  methods  can  be  learned 
thoroughly  by  students;  (3)  All  levels  of  schooling  should  play  an 
important  role  in  transforming  the  traditional,  conservative  Chinese 
society  into  a  democratic,  open,  and  progressive  one.   That  is, 
education  at  all  levels  of  schooling  must  take  a  part  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Chinese  mind.   Unless  educators  acknowledge  that  school 
education  can  contribute  more  than  it  does  presently  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  society  and  work  to  incorporate  democratic  ideas 
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and  techniques  into  their  teaching,  and  unless  curricula  in  schools  are 
designed  in  intimate  connection  with  the  society,  democracy  in  Taiwan 
will  not  have  a  healthy  growth. 

Analytic  Philosophy  and  Education 

Some  philosophers  have  observed  that  we  can  trace  the  analytic 
method  in  philosophy  back  to  Plato's  dialogues  and  have  argued  that 
Socrates  was  perhaps  the  first  analytic  philosopher  in  history.5" 
That  is,  what  Socrates  and  Plato  did  was  clarify  and  define  the  ideas 
and  concepts  people  have  in  their  minds,  the  language  and  terms  they  use 
to  express  themselves,  and  the  meanings  they  intend  to  express.  The 
major  difference  between  Socrates  and  Plato  and  modern  analytic  philoso- 
phers seemingly  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  former  were  also  equally  or 
more  interested  in  normative  or  moral  guidance  for  human  life  and  a 
speculative  construction  of  a  world  view  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
clarification.  A  more  techniqually-oriented  method  of  analysis  has  been 
stressed  by  current  philosophers  of  analytical  disposition. 

As  Israel  Scheffler  points  out,  in  a  world  of  increasing 
specialization,  scientific  knowledge,  and  mass  data,  the  attempt  by 
contemporary  philosophers  to  encompass  all  knowledge  in  a  single  and 
significant  world-picture  has  become  more  and  more  difficult. 
Philosophers  thus  have  to  seek  general  perspectives  not  "by  gathering 
the  fruits  of  knowledge,  but  by  analysis  of  the  roots — the  basic 
concepts,  assumptions,  arguments,  and  inferences  characteristic  of 
different  domain."59  The  realization  of  this  fact  has  led  more 
philosophers  to  concern  themselves  in  ethics,  for  example,  with  "the 
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definitions  of  moral  terms,  the  demarcation  of  judgments  of  values,  the 
question  whether,  and  if  so  how,  they  should  be  differentiated  from 
statements  of  fact.""*-*  and  less,  if  at  all,  with  moral  content  and 
lessons. 

Logical,  linguistic,  and  conceptual  analysis  are  the  more  popular 
and  influential  philosophical  methods  in  the  English-speaking  world 
today,  "In  almost  every  American  university,  certainly  in  the  British 
ones,  philosophy  has  virtually  come  to  mean  just  this  kind  of  enterprise. "®^ 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  China.   Although  as  early  as  Bertrand  Russell's 
visit  to  China  in  October  1920  some  Chinese  intellectuals  became 
acquainted  with  his  philosophical  method,  a  forerunner  of  rigorous 
philosophical  analysis,  and  although  some  of  Russell's  books  were 
translated  into  Chinese,  including  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Philosophy,  the  method  of  analytic  philosophy  has  not  taken  hold  in  this 
old  Oriental  country.  At  least  in  part  this  is  because  of  the  long  and 
deeply  rooted  habit  in  Chinese  philosophizing  that  relies  more  on  intu- 
ition and  synthesis  rather  than  analysis.  Even  a  re-introduction  of 
analytic  method  into  Chinese  educational  philosophy  in  the  1960s  by 
some  Chinese  scholars  who  had  studied  that  method  in  England  and  the 
United  States  has  not  made  a  great  change  in  college  teaching  and 
educational  research  in  Taiwan.   But  the  usefulness  and  importance  of 
clarifying  educational  language  and  concepts  have  been  recognized  by 
some  scholars  and  students  of  education  and  has  been  stressed  from  time 
to  time. 

Bertrand  Russell  called  his  mode  of  philosophy  "Logical  Atomism. "62 
His  assumption  is  that,  at  least  in  theory,  we  can  get  down  to  the 
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"ultimate  simples"out  of  which  the  world  is  built.  From  this  physical 

analogy,  we  can,  for  example,  understand  a  proposition  only  through 

understanding  its  component  words,  and  since  the  simple  component  words 

cannot  be  analyzed  further,  we  can  only  understand  them  by  acquaintance 

with  them.  In  other  words,  every  proposition  to  be  understood  must  be 

composed  of  constituents  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Knowledge  rests 

upon  acquaintance  as  its  foundation.  -*  All  words  are  more  or  less 

infected  with  vagueness;  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  or  not  they 

apply  to  a  given  object."^  Russell  thus  attempted  to  build  an  ideal 

logical  language  which  will  lead  to  no  contradiction  or  to  fallacies 

resulting  from  logical  defects  in  language.*" 

The  words  in  a  proposition  would  correspond  one  by  one  with  the 
components  of  the  corresponding  fact,  with  the  exception  of  such 
words  as  "or,"  "not,"  "if,"  "then,"  which  have  a  different  function. 
In  a  logically  perfect  language,  there  will  be  one  word  and  no 
more  for  every  simple  object,  and  everything  that  is  not  simple 
will  be  expressed  by  a  combination  of  words,  by  a  combination 
derived,  of  course,  from  the  words  for  the  simple  things  that 
enter  in,  one  word  for  each  simple  component.  A  language  of  that 
sort  will  be  completely  analytic,  and  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
logical  structure  of  the  facts  asserted  or  denied. "" 

For  Russell,  the  process  of  sound  philosophizing  would  be  founded 

on  the  ideal  logical  language;  that  is,  the  process  consists  mainly  of 

moving  by  reflection  and  analysis  from  opaque,  vague,  ambiguous  things, 

to  something  precise,  clear,  and  definite."'   For  Russell,  logical 

analysis  is  the  essential  business  of  philosophy,  though  he  never 

asserted  that  it  is  the  only  one.   Although  philosophy  is  more  concerned 

than  any  special  science  with  relations  of  different  sciences  and 

possible  conflicts  between  them,  it  is  not  itself  a  science.  Rather, 

philosophy  must  be  bold  in  suggesting  hypotheses  about  the  universe 

which  science  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  confirm  or  confute.  °  Russell 
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even  suggested  an  outline  of  a  possible  structure  of  the  world,  "a  meta- 
physics founded  upon  logic, "69  but  he  did  not  claim  to  prefer  meta- 
physics to  logical  analysis  itself.  He  preferred  rather,  to  describe 
his  philosophy  as  "logical  atomism"  rather  than  "realism."70 
Comprehensive  construction  is  part  of  the  business  of  philosophy, 
Russell  said,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  is  the  most  important  part. 
Russell  is  basically  an  analytic  philosopher  rather  than  a  metaphysical 
philosopher.   In  this  respect  he  is  unlike  the  Chinese  up  to  his  time. 

G.  E.  Moore  and  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  are  among  the  most  influential 
analytic  philosophers  in  this  century.  Although  Moore  regards  analysis 
as  one  task  among  many  of  philosophy  and  asserts  that  philosophy  has 
also  a  legitimate  goal  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  whole  of  the 
universe,  he  emphasized  analysis  for  clearness  and  exactness  of  ordinary 
language  and  common  sense  in  their  use.  *  For  Moore,  analysis  is 
confined  to  clarification  and  definition  of  concepts  or  propositions. 
The  central  point  of  doing  analysis  is  the  clarification  of  concepts, 
not  the  discovery  of  facts  about  the  world.  *  Analysis  is  a  form  of 
division,  a  process  of  isolating  for  inspection,  in  which  something 
complex  is  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  ascertain  how  its  constituent 
parts  have  been  put  together.   Accordingly,  only  an  object  that  is 
complex  can  be  defined  with  simpler  terms. 

Ludwig  Wittgenstein's  earlier  thought,  represented  in  Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus ,  shared  some  fundamental  concepts  of  so-called 
logical  atomism  with  Russell  and  Moore.  The  later  development  of 
Wittgenstein's  philosophy,  expressed  in  Philosophical  Investigations, 
led  him  to  abandon  not  merely  his  earlier  position  but  also  the  aim  of 
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building  an  ideal  or  artificial  language  that  had  been  advocated  by 
Russell.  Wittgenstein  then  converted  philosophy  into  a  critique  of 
ordinary,  natural  language. 7^ 

For  the  earlier  Wittgenstein,  the  object  of  philosophy  is  the 
logical  clarification  of  thought  through  analysis.   Philosophy,  he 
argued,  is  not  a  theory,  but  an  activity.   Its  aim  is  not  a  number  of 
philosophical  propositions,  but  to  make  propositions  clear;  otherwise 
they  are  opaque  and  blurred. 7^  Most  of  the  propositions  and  questions 
found  in  philosophical  works  are  not  false,  but  nonsensical.  That  is, 
they  arise  from  a  failure  to  understand  the  logic  of  language.  And  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  deepest  problems  in  philosophy  are  in  fact 
not  problems  at  all.75  The  correct  method  in  philosophy  is  to  say 
nothing  except  what  can  be  said,  i.e.,  to  give  only  propositions  in 
natural  science  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  one  who  tried  to  say  something 
metaphysical  that  he  had  failed  to  give  a  meaning  to  certain  signs  in  his 
propositions. /D  In  Tractatus,  Wittgenstein  argued  that  a  complex 
proposition  is  meaningful  only  if  it  is  analyzable  into  simpler 
propositions  and  eventually  into  elementary  propositions  that  consist 
of  names.   A  name  cannot  be  dissected  any  further  by  means  of  a 
definition,  for  it  is  already  a  primitive  sign.77  In  this  sense, 
Wittgenstein  was  a  follower  of  Russell  and  Moore. 

But  Wittgenstein  soon  abandoned  this  position.   He  came  to  believe 
that  the  resolution  of  the  complex  into  the  simple  was  no  more 
linguistically  feasible.78  Rather,  language  is  best  conceived  as  an 
activity  involving  the  use  of  words  as  tool.  To  use  one  name  for  one 
object,  an  ideal  language,  is  just  one  system  of  communication  and  does 
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not  signify  everything  that  language  can  be.  "  In  ordinary  language, 
words  that  appear  uniform  in  fact  do  not  always  signify  the  same  thing 
and  represent  the  same  meaning.  To  treat  them  as  implying  the  same 
thing  will  confuse  us,  especially  when  we  are  doing  philosophy.^  When 
people  say  that  every  word  in  a  language  signifies  something,  they  have 
so  far  said  nothing  unless  they  have  explained  exactly  what  distinction 
they  wish  to  make.  *  Wittgenstein  argued  that  language  arises  in  a 
particular  social  context,  so  that  any  system  of  signs  is  a  language 
insofar  as  it  facilitates  the  purpose  implicit  in  the  social  context 
in  which  the  system  of  signs  is  being  used.  The  test  of  meaningf ulness 
is  not  whether  a  particular  language  conforms  to  some  set  of  criteria 
that  have  been  prescribed  by  logic,  but  whether  it  is  successful  in 
accomplishing  whatever  the  language  sets  out  to  accomplish.  In  this 
sense,  the  meanings  of  any  given  word  may  be  countless."^  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Wittgenstein  was  influenced  by  John  Dewey's  instrunantalism, 
but  it  seems  appropriate  to  call  Wittgenstein's  theory  "language 
instrumentalism. " 

Wittgenstein  used  the  term  "family  resemblance"  to  characterize 
the  similarities  among  varied  meanings  of  a  word.OJ  While  some  concepts 
have  blurred  edges,  others  have  sharp  ones,  and  philosophers  have 
usually  preferred  the  latter.   But  Wittgenstein  pointed  out  that  sharp 
edges  are  appropriate  for  some  language  situations,  while  blurred  edges 
are  more  appropriate  for  other  situations.  As  a  relativist  in  language 
philosophy,  Wittgenstein  asserted  that  a  definition  is  "exact"  and 
"clear"  if  it  is  good  enough  for  whatever  purpose  it  has  been  introduced. 
When  purposes  differ,  the  "adequateness"  of  a  language  will  differ  also. 
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To  seek  an  absolutely  unambiguous  meaning  or  an  ideally  perfect  language, 
then,  is  a  philosophical  illness.  * 

It  is  because  people  do  not  have  a  clear  view  of  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary language  that  the  failure  to  understand  is  caused.  Thus  the 
business  of  philosophy  is  not  to  analyze  something  in  order  to  resolve 
a  contradiction  by  means  of  a  mathematical  or  logico-mathematical 
discovery,  but  to  "make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
states  of  mathematics  that  troubles  us:  the  state  of  affairs  before  the 
contradiction  is  resolved.""  (Philosophy  neither  explains  nor  deduces 
anything,  but  simply  puts  things  before  us;  "since  everything  lies  open 
to  view  there  is  nothing  to  explain. "°" 

From  the  outlines  above,  we  are  given  the  impression  that  though 
not  all  analytic  philosophers  agree  in  their  ideas  of  the  method  of 
analysis,  they  share  some  common  traits.  One  is  that  they  believe  that 
the  major  problems  for  philosophy  arise  mainly  from  the  confusion  in 
language  and  concepts.  This  confusion  comes  mainly  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  function  of  language,  or  a  misapplication  of  the 
language,  and  thus  a  clarification  of  the  language  or  concepts  which 
are  expressed  by  language  is  necessary  for  "solving"  these  philosophical 
problems — which  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  problems  at  all.   In  other 
words,  what  a  philosopher  does,  according  to  analytic  philosophers,  is 
not  to  discover  something  new  in  the  world,  but  to  make  already  existing 
things  explicit  and  clear,  or,  again  to  use  Wittgenstein's  phrase,  to 
put  things  as  they  are  before  us.   Although  most  analytic  philosophers 
do  not  exclude  the  work  of  building  a  general  world  picture,  they  are 
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more  concerned  with  clarifying  language  so  that  people  can  grasp  the 
concepts  correctly,  accurately,  and  definitely. 

The  method  of  analytic  philosophy  has  recently  been  applied  more 
broadly  to  areas  of  law,  religion,  social  thought,  and  education. 
Because  changes  in  society  and  schooling  are  great,  educators  and 
educational  theorists  alike  increasingly  have  affirmed  the  need  for  a 
revival  in  education.   A  necessary  step  toward  this  end  would  be  a 
critical  re-thinking  of  the  foundations  of  education,  especially  the 
re-assessment  of  educational  concepts  and  beliefs,  so  that  we  may  see 
more  clearly  "what  is  worth  defending  and  what  is  not,  what  should  be 
conserved  and  what  should  be  discarded. ""'  Thus,  the  method  of  analytic 
philosophy  has  assumed  the  task  of  examining  and  clarifying  language 
and  concepts  in  education. 

Like  analytic  philosophers,  philosophers  of  education  with  an 
analytic  disposition  have  argued  that  vagueness  and  ambiguity  in 
educational  language  and  concepts  gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  fundamental  problems  in  educational  thought.  That  is,  vagueness 
brings  about  confusion.  Analytic  philosophers  of  education  work  to 
clarify  educational  language  and  concepts.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
clear  and  accurate  expression  of  meanings  carried  by  educational 
concepts  through  the  use  of  language;  they  are  also  interested  in 
clarifying  critical  ideas  and  concepts  which  usually  confuse  people,  and 
often  work  to  redefine  them. 

The  work  of  analysis  thus  is  not  for  analysis'  sake.   It  is  an 
indispensable  step  in  clarity  of  thinking.   Though  it  does  not  directly 
operate  to  solve  educational  problems  in  practice  or  set  a  program  for 
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action,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to  make  these  results  possible.   It 
is  through  clarification  that  neglected  meanings  may  be  discovered; 
so-called  pseudo-problems  will  be  cleared  away;  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  thought,  language,  and  reality  will  be  gained; 
and  logical  fallacies  in  using  language  will  be  avoided. 

By  means  of  analytic  method,  some  important  educational  concepts 
and  root  ideas  have  been  re-examined.   Some  among  them  are  "education," 
"teaching,"  "knowing,"  "learning,"  "curriculum,"  "subject  matter," 
"mental  discipline,"  "character  discipline,"  "moral  education," 
"maturity,"  "need,"  "equality  of  educational  opportunity."  According  to 
Israel  Scheffler,  the  work  of  analyzing  root  ideas  of  education  serves 
not  only  a  "descriptive"  function  but  also  a  "policy"  function,  for  it 
cuts  across  the  scientific,  the  practical,  and  the  ethical  spheres,  and 
disentangles  and  resolves  problems  in  different  contexts  in  which 
education  is  discussed  and  argued.  " 

For  example,  in  Language  and  Concepts  in  Education,  thirteen 

articles  of  this  sort  are  contained. ^9  Among  them  is  B.  Paul  Komisar's 

"  'Need'  and  the  Needs-Curriculum."  Komisar  says: 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  add  to  these  agitations  or  lists  of  what 
students  need.   Instead  I  will  examine  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
pupils  need  something.  This  will  be  a  study  of  the  ways  of  the 
word  "need"  is  used  in  education. 90 

This  passage  clearly  tells  us  what  an  analytic  philosopher  of  education 

is  interested  in  and  what  kind  of  work  has  occupied  his  energy. 

In  Authority,  Responsibility  and  Education,  Richard  S.  Peters  also 

has  carefully  analyzed  some  fundamental  educational  concepts,  such  as 

"The  Nature  of  Authority,"  "Causes  and  Morality,"  "Must  An  Educator 

Have  An  Aim?"  and  "Form  and  Content  in  Moral  Education."  For  Peters, 

the  so-called  "revolution  of  philosophy"  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
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been  mainly  a  matter  of  clarifying  what  philosophy  is  and  is  not.  * 
For  Peters,  the  job  of  the  philosopher  is  to  keep  theory  (including 
that  of  education)  straight  rather  than  doing  empirical  research  or 
making  practical  judgments."^  In  "Must  An  Educator  Have  An  Aim?"  for 
example,^-'  although  Peters  answers  affirmatively,  his  emphasis  throughout 
lays  rather  on  the  process  of  clarifying  what  it  means  to  have  an  aim, 
rather  than  providing  the  aims  themselves.  Although  Peters  does  not 
wholly  disown  the  enterprise  of  making  normative  judgments  about 
education,  he  remains  the  analyst  rather  than  the  mentor. y^ 

Another  sound  example  of  writing  philosophy  of  education  in  the 
analytic  manner  is  Israel  Scheffler's  The  Language  of  Education.  In  the 
first  three  chapters,  Scheffler  examines  three  kinds  of  familiar 
educational  statements:  definitions,  slogans,  and  metaphorical 
descriptions.  The  last  two  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  idea  of 
teaching.  Scheffler  says  in  his  "Introduction"  that  what  he  intends  to 
do  in  the  book  is  not  to  give  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  actual 
definitions,  slogans,  and  metaphors  familiar  in  education,  "but  rather 
to  use  certain  of  these  as  analytic  examples  for  the  presentation  of 
strategies  of  logical  appraisal.""-'  It  is  clear  that  what  concerns  him 
is  "the  logical  evaluation  of  assertions — the  examination  of  ideas  from 
the  standpoint  of  clarity  and  the  examination  of  arguments  from  the 
standpoint  of  validity,"""  and  thus  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions 
for  clarifying  discussion  in  education. 

Harry  Broudy  has  done  a  good  synthesis  concerning  the  process 
of  giving  an  adequate  clarification.   Broudy  implies  that  three  steps 
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are  contained  in  clarifying  fundamental  concepts  of  education:  (1)  the 
critical  examination  of  existing  definitions  and  common  beliefs  in  their 
logical  form;  (2)  the  verification  of  them  with  reality;  and  (3)  the 
build-up  of  an  adequate  definition."'   In  addition  to  clarity  per  se, 
what  kind  of  result  will  the  process  of  analysis  bring  about?  According 
to  Broudy,  the  adequacy  of  a  definition  in  its  logical  sense  does  not 
mean  merely  something  theoretical,  but  that  which  turns  out  to  be 
influential  in  educational  practice.   Once  the  definition  is  framed, 
Broudy  claims,  it  tends  to  crystalize  and  congeal  the  practice  which 
it  justifies,  so  that  further  deviation  from  it  is  discouraged."" 
The  important  point  is  that  it  makes  a  practical  difference  as  to  which 
definition  is  used. 

The  educational  implications  of  the  analytic  method  for  modern 
Chinese  educators  are 

(1)  The  method  of  analysis,  either  simplifying  complex  terms  and 
definitions  into  simple  ingredients,  as  advocated  by  Russell  and  Moore, 
or  exposing  and  making  explicit  what  any  given  term  or  concept  means, 
advocated  by  the  later  Wittgenstein,  should  be  taught  mainly  in  secondary 
and  higher  levels  of  schooling  in  Taiwan.  The  reason  is  quite  simple. 
The  method  is  very  important  and  necessary  for  avoiding  confusion  in 
educational  thinking,  and  neither  schooling  in  old  China  nor  that  in 
modern  China  provide  such  training.   In  order  to  assist  Chinese  educators 
and  students  of  education  to  have  a  clear  view  of  educational  aims, 
ideas,  concepts,  and  problems,  and  for  the  general  population  to  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  education,  such  courses  as  "logical  thinking," 
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"resolving  problems  into  elements  by  means  of  analysis,"  and  "the  theory 
and  techniques  of  clarification"  must  be  included  in  secondary  and 
higher  schools'  curricula.  As  well,  the  habit  of  critical  examination, 
re-evaluation,  and  re-definition  of  educational  terminologies  should  be 
encouraged  in  all  departments  of  education  and  in  Teachers'  Colleges. 
This  habit  can  be  gradually  shaped,  for  instance,  by  college  teachers 
through  classroom  discussion,  academic  activities,  and  conducting 
research  and  writing  papers  by  means  of  analytic  method. 

(2)  It  is  the  time  for  philosophers,  educators,  and  educational 
administrators  on  Taiwan  to  clarify  some  crucial  educational  concepts 
which  in  the  past  decades  have  confused  them.  These  concepts  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  present  educational  situation  that  a  clear 
and  accurate  understanding  of  them  is  important  for  policy  making  and 
the  building  of  consensus  in  educational  practice  among  the  people  of 
education.  This  clarification  task  is  thus,  though  indirectly,  helpful 
for  the  further  progress  and  a  breakthrough  in  modern  Chinese  education. 
Among  the  concepts  that  require  clarification  are  the  educational  aims 
of  The  Three  Principles  of  the  People,  democracy,  moral  education,  the 
ethical  relationship  between  teachers  and  students,  creativity,  mental 
discipline,  interest,  patriotism,  and  teacher  and  student  freedom. 

(3)  The  course  "Philosophy  of  Education"  has  not  gotten  the 
attention  it  desreves  in  Teachers'  Colleges  and  in  departments  of 
education  in  universities  in  Taiwan.   Some  factors  that  have  caused  this 
phenomenon  are  that  few  teachers  are  qualified  and  thus  able  to  take 

a  college-level  philosophy  of  education  course,  and  most  educators  and 
administrators  do  not  acknowledge  the  importance  for  teachers  to  learn 
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philosophy  of  education.  What  needs  to  change  is  that  "Philosophy  of 
Education"  must  be  a  required  rather  than  an  elective  course  for 
teachers-to-be.  And  as  the  course  is  taught,  the  method  of  analytic 
philosophy  should  be  included  as  a  major  part  of  the  teaching  materials. 

(4)  More  writings  about  philosophy  of  education  in  general  and 
analytic  philosophy  in  particular  should  be  translated  into  the  Chinese. 
Students  and  scholars  who  plan  to  study  education  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  need  to  be  encouraged  to  pay  more  attention  to  this 
field.  One  way  to  begin  is  to  have  the  sources  for  study. 

As  a  philosophical  method,  analytic  philosophy  and  its  application 
in  education  will  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  educational 
concepts  and  discussion  that  are  crucial  but  still  confusing  educators 
in  modern  China.  This  clarification  will  undoubtedly  remove  some 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  educational  advance.   Since  the  analytic 
tradition  advocated  by  the  English-speaking  philosophers  generally  has 
been  absent  in  Chinese  philosophy,  the  introduction  of  it  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  desirable.  Since  the  conventional  way 
of  thinking  and  doing  philosophy  in  China  is  in  some  aspects  contrary 
to  analytic  method,  and  schooling  at  all  levels  has  not  stressed  its 
teaching,  educators  in  modern  China  should  work  more  to  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  and  validity  in  clarifying  educational  concepts  and 
add  it  to  the  original  list  of  philosophical  methods. 
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A  Synthesis — Suggestions  for  Building  A 
Modern  Chinese  Philosophy  of  Education 


By  integrating  the  Chinese  and  the  Western  philosophies  of  education, 
i.e.,  Neo-Confucianism,  John  Dewey's  thought,  and  modern  analytic 
philosophy,  the  following  suggestions  are  made  for  building  a  new 
philosophy  of  education  for  modern  Chinese  education  in  Taiwan. 

First,  the  new  philosophy  of  education  must  be  a  "progressive"  one. 
Here  the  word  "progressive"  means  that  the  philosophy  is  changeable,  is 
in  constant  renovation,  in  constant  growth,  is  flexible,  and  is  open  to 
modification  when  necessary.  This  is  based  on  the  concepts  of  a 
changing  and  renewable  universe  and  human  life  in  The  Book  of  Changes 
and  in  Neo-Confucian  writings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  progressive 
characteristic  of  society,  human  growth,  and  educational  process  in 
John  Dewey's  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand. 

Second,  the  new  philosophy  of  education  must  function  not  merely 
as  guiding  principles  for  educational  practice,  criteria  for  evaluating 
educational  process,  and  an  organizing  structure  for  synthesizing 
theories,  ideas,  and  knowledge  about  education,  but  also  must  be  a 
useful  tool  for  examining,  evaluating,  analyzing,  and  clarifying 
educational  ideas,  concepts,  and  language.   For  the  former  activities, 
we  can  find  an  adequate  basis  in  Chinese  philosophy  and  education;  for 
the  latter,  we  cannot  find  a  tradition  in  Chinese  history,  and  there- 
fore the  Chinese  must  borrow  its  theory  and  techniques  from  the  West, 
especially  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  new  philosophy  of  education  must  be  democratic.  The 
reason  is  that  modern  China  on  Taiwan  is  on  the  way  to  being  a  democracy, 
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and  both  Neo-Confucianism  and  Sun  Yat-senism  (The  Three  Principles  of 
the  People)  imply  an  educational  ideal  that  is  democratic.   In  order  to 
make  Chinese  society  perfectly  congruent  with  the  democratic  ideal,  and 
maybe  in  the  future  to  include  the  mainland  as  well,  an  education  and  a 
philosophy  of  education  that  will  realize  this  ideal  will  be  desirable 
for  Chinese  educators.   By  a  philosophy  of  education  appropriate  for 
democracy  it  is  meant  that  the  educational  aims,  content,  and  methods 
suggested  and  implied  by  the  philosophy  of  education  will  encourage, 
improve,  and  cultivate  people's  knowledge  and  abilities  in  creative 
thinking,  independent  judgment,  mutual  respect  and  assistance,  cooper- 
ation, discussion  and  negotiation,  universal  love,  and  similar  things. 

In  accord  with  this  democratic  ideal,  the  educational  aims  of  a 
new  philosophy  of  education  will  aim  mainly  to  "make"  or  create  perfect 
members  of  a  democratic  society — the  so-called  "modern  sage",  or  if 
this  is  not  so  easy  to  achieve,  "the  modern  gentleperson"  who  does  not 
yet  and  maybe  can  never  achieve  the  ideal  in  his  or  her  life,  but  is 
in  an  unceasing  quest  of  that  ideal.  The  "modern  sage"  is  one  who  can 
understand  others  empathetically ,  has  an  in-depth  or  real  communication 
with  others,  controls  his  or  her  emotions  and  desires,  has  an  earnest 
enthusiasm  for  participating  in  public  service,  has  the  will  and 
courage  to  act  and  realize  what  is  supposed  to  be  done,  has  creative 
and  flexible  thinking  for  problem-solving,  has  independent  and 
intelligent  wisdom  for  judgment  and  choice,  and  is  able  to  work  cooper- 
atively with  others.   Broad  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge 
is  also  desirable  so  that  the  "sage"  can  offer  service  and  contribute 
to  people  and  the  society.  The  ideal  person  will  be  well  trained  to  be 
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calm  in  chaotic  circumstances,  and  thus  wise  and  intelligent  judgment 
and  choice  will  always  dominate.  Also,  the  picture  of  the  "modern  sage" 
will  change  if  human  and  societal  situations  change;  that  is,  this 
educational  aim  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  changing 
environment  instead  of  being  rigid  and  fixed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  an  task  of  "making"  ideal  democratic 
people,  some  educational  content  must  be  stressed  by  the  new  philosophy 
of  education.  First,  both  intellectual  and  moral  domains  of  learning 
will  be  stressed  in  curriculum,  but  with  the  latter  as  the  final  purpose 
of  educational  process.  Broad  knowledge  is  desirable  for  modern  China, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
knowledge.   It  seems  appropriate  to  say  that  anything  that  will  cultivate 
one's  moral  personality  as  embodied  in  "modern  sagehood"  should  be 
adopted.  So  poetry,  music,  literature,  dance,  fine  arts,  plays,  sports, 
and  manual  work  should  be  introduced  to  children,  in  addition  to  the 
reading,  mathematics,  speech,  science,  history,  geography,  and  writing. 
Also,  computer  science  will  become  more  useful  and  popular  for  the 
generation  to  come.  For  the  higher  level  of  students,  more  studies  must 
be  included  in  the  list.  These  will  be  philosophy  (analysis,  logical 
thinking,  insightful  understanding  of  universe  and  human  life  in 
general),  psychology  (including  Freudian,  Behavioristic,  Humanistic,  and 
perhaps  Para-psychologies),  transcendental  meditation  (for  mental 
control),  creativity,  politics  (especially  democratic  ideas),  techniques 
of  discussion  and  negotiation,  ethics  (human  relationships  between 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  teachers  and  students,  different 
groups,  individual  and  the  society),  and  more  natural  sciences,  social 
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sciences,  and  humanities.  These  courses  are  important  but  not  exclusive. 
More  subjects  will  need  to  be  added  as  circumstances  dictate.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  out  here  that  these  courses  are  suggested  as  general 
studies  in  secondary  and  higher  levels  of  education  so  that  students 
can  become  qualified  members  of  democracy.   The  aim  is  to  become  a  modern 
sage.  Most  people  are  on  the  way  to  that  goal,  but  more  schooling  and 
self-cultivation  are  required  for  its  full  achievement.  Besides,  for 
special  students — the  talented,  gifted,  or  retarded — special  education 
must  be  offered.  This  education,  of  course,  will  be  in  some  respects 
and  to  some  extent  different  from  the  ordinary.  But  the  aim  is  the  same 
for  all  students,  that  they  be  helped  in  becoming  cooperating  members 
of  society. 

In  addition  to  educational  content,  particular  educational  methods 
are  also  necessary  to  actualize  the  educational  ideals  in  modern  China. 
As  the  traits  of  the  new  philosophy  of  education  described  above  imply, 
the  educational  methods  should  be  as  the  following: 

First,  teachers  must  work  as  transmitters  who  re-organize  knowledge 
and  techniques  derived  from  the  culture  and  present  them  in  a  form 
familiar  to  students  thus  enabling  them  to  develop  their  interests  and 
learn  discipline.  Teachers  must  also  work  as  inspiring  persons  who 
provide  the  environment  and  conditions  in  which  students  will  assume 
learning  by  themselves,  and  thus  self-education  will  be  possible.  There 
are  no  fixed  rules  and  principles  for  this  teaching,  but  the  methods 
must  be  consistent  with  the  democratic  aims  of  education.   A  good 
teacher  will  have  the  good  sense  to  know  what  method  or  methods  are 
appropriate  in  a  given  educational  situation  and  to  use  them. 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  develop  self-esteem,  self-respect,  and 
mutual  respect,  an  empathetic  climate  in  classroom  and  school  should  be 
provided.   In  order  to  cultivate  creativity,  for  instance,  a  free  but 
concentrated,  serious,  and  honest  atmosphere  will  be  very  useful.  In 
order  to  develop  intelligence  and  ability  in  solving  problems,  learning 
through  the  unification  of  knowledge  and  action  is  necessary:  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore,  try  and  experiment  not  merely  in 
science,  but  in  all  aspects  of  life  and  learning. 

In  democracy,  a  teacher  must  always  make  sure  that  her  educational 
methods  will  foster  open-mindedness,  intellectual  honesty,  and 
responsibility  rather  than  prejudice,  dogmatism,  and  selfishness. 
Teachers  should  also  offer  opportunities  students  to  practice  their 
learning  and  skills  independently  as  well  as  with  other  group  activities 
and  to  be  leaders  as  well  as  followers. 

In  modern  democratic  China,  every  student  will  be  treated  as  an 
individual  of  value.  They  will  be  educated  so  that  they  will  become 
mature,  rational,  and  one  with  universal  love.   Every  method  which 
suppresses  children's  good  nature  and  inhibits  their  curiosity,  their 
hunger  for  knowledge,  their  concern  for  others,  their  motive  for 
thinking  and  acting  accordingly,  and  their  courage  to  try  should  be 
discarded. 
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99  In  traditional  Chinese  society,  under  Confucianism  and  Neo- 
Confucianism,  education  for  women  was  not  given  much  attention.   But 
Mencius  did  say  that  every  person  could  learn  to  become  a  sage, 
implying  that  both  men  and  women  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  and 
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